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Baard Herman Borge, Elke Kleinau and Ingvill Constanze @degaard 
Introduction 


This anthology is a result of several cooperations and exchanges between the edi- 
tors over the past few decades. Coming from different countries and disciplines, 
we have engaged in several joint conferences, workshops, and publications in 
the field of children and children’s rights across disciplines and research method- 
ologies. Not all of us have the topic of children and youth as our primary research 
field. However, working on research topics that are highly connected to the societal 
position of children, both nationally and internationally, across time and space, we 
have found a mutual interest in getting a deeper understanding of how childhood 
shapes adult life, and also why so many groups of children - still today - face sig- 
nificant challenges in having their rights implemented and executed. 

In times of transition, children and youth seem to be particularly vulnerable, 
where transition needs to be understood in a broader sense: it can both be tran- 
sition at the individual level, addressing internal transition such as from childhood 
to puberty, or externally imposed transitions, such as parents’ divorce or mobility. 
However, transitions may also take place at the collective internal level, where 
transitions within school systems or from school to working life influence individ- 
ual trajectories. At the collective level, it is external events, though, that seem to 
pose severe challenges to children and youth; wars and conflicts, humanitarian cri- 
ses, Slavery, trafficking, illegal adoptions, child labour — only to mention a few of 
the devastating violations to which children are still subject more than 30 years 
after the UN Convention on the rights of the child was ratified. Most of these events 
put children and youth in a process of transition over which they themselves have 
no control and which they, often due to their being under-age, are not even in the 
position to act upon, but which still strongly impacts their human rights and well- 
being. 

The chapters included in this edited volume were selected following an open 
call for papers at the end of 2021. Papers were welcomed that addressed risks that 
affect children and youth especially in times of transition such as in war and post- 
war societies, for example, children born of war, refugee children, child soldiers, 
war children, trafficked children, and enslaved children. The call targeted scholars 
from the humanities, law and social sciences, and studies could be based on histor- 
ical, quantitative and/or qualitative analyses. In the call we also specified the wish 
that authors address how clear responses and responsibilities may reduce the vul- 
nerability of the group analysed, and papers that could present positive cases that 
may serve to illustrate best practices were particularly welcome. 


8 Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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Following several review processes, including double-blind peer-review, 12 pa- 
pers were selected for final publication, ranging from discussions on methodology 
to examples of best practices. The case studies range from before World War II up 
to the contemporary repatriation of children of European foreign fighters and in- 
clude a great variety of methodological approaches and data sources. As recently 
formulated in the context of sexualised violence against children and adolescents, 
perspectives on childhood have always been “characterised by ambiguities, differ- 
ences and contradictions. This is particularly evident in the context of the granting 
of children's rights and child protection. On the one hand, children are ascribed 
subject rights and their autonomy emphasised, on the other hand, they are neces- 
sarily limited by a protective function from outside.”' In order to reinforce this 
idea of protection, most of the authors in this anthology work with an extended 
concept of childhood that includes people up to the age of 18. 

Although addressing different groups of children, times, wars and conflicts, all 
cases clearly show how in many cases children’s rights have been directly and in- 
directly violated by various parties. It also shows that in many cases children have 
even been the targets of the crimes, and only a few contributions have been able to 
point to positive examples which could illustrate best practices. 

The book is structured in four main parts. Part I: Researching Vulnerabilities 
and Implementing Children’ Rights includes two papers with a general focus on 
various aspects of children’s rights and doing research on children and youth. Julie 
Ane Ødegaard Borge and Ingvill Constanze Ødegaard discuss “Children’s Rights in 
Times of Transition”, looking at various developments in children's rights and dis- 
cussing the challenges of implementing those rights and having the voices of chil- 
dren and youth heard at the political level. This is followed by a contribution by 
Ingvill Constanze Odegaard and Elke Kleinau. Based on their extensive experience, 
the authors in their contribution, “Reflections on Methodological Approaches and 
Challenges in Researching Children Born of War”, discuss some of the challenges 
to researching vulnerable populations such as the children born of war. They sug- 
gest that following the steps ofthe research (data) cycle may be useful in seeking to 
obtain transparent and reusable high-quality data, documentation and results. The 
authors showcase this idea via critical reflecting upon some of their own research 
in relation to the steps of the research data cycle. 


1 Friedrike Thole and Edith Glaser, “Missbrauch und Missachtung von Kinderrechten. Abwehr- 
und Diskriminierungsstrategien in Lehrer:innenverbänden,” in Teilhabe und Ausschluss von Kin- 
dern in der Gesellschaft. Perspektiven der Kindheitsforschung, Grundschulpädagogik und Lehrer:in- 
nenbildung, ed. Isabelle Naumann and Julian Storck-Odabasi (Weinheim/Basel: Beltz Juventa 2022), 
97. 
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Not surprisingly, many case studies analyse children before, after, and during 
World War II and these have thus been clustered in part II: Children & Youth in 
World War II and its Aftermath. Wiebke Hiemesch describes the dangers chil- 
dren faced in concentration camps and ghettos and their experiences of the inhu- 
mane conditions from the perspective of a history of children’s everyday lives in 
her chapter “Witnessing Children’s Lives under National Socialism: Oral Testimo- 
nies and Children’s Drawings from Ghettos and Concentration Camps.” By apply- 
ing a multi-methodological approach, including children’s’ drawings, she describes 
their lives and analyses their agency despite the extreme conditions they experi- 
enced in the camps. The next contribution by Kristina Schierbaum and Anja Schier- 
baum also analyses children’s experiences in extreme conditions during World 
War II. In “Reflecting on Janusz Korczak: On his Care for Jewish Orphans in the 
Warsaw Ghetto” Schierbaum and Schierbaum describe how Korczak, as leader 
of the orphanage for Jewish children in Warsaw, tried to maintain an everyday 
life for the children during the Ghetto’s existence and also accompanied them to 
their death in the Treblinka extermination camp. 

Children Born of War (CBOW) are discussed in various contexts in this anthol- 
ogy. General methodological challenges are addressed in the contribution by 
Ødegaard and Kleinau. In the chapter “Researching Global Phenomena in Local 
Circumstances: Polish Children Born of War in the Context of CBOW Research”, 
Jakub Gateziowski presents the specific case of children born of war in Poland 
and the difficulties he encountered in researching CBOW in his doctoral studies. 
He analyses the particular situation of Poland during and after the Second 
World War and how he sought access via very different and heterogeneous sour- 
ces. The growth of CBOW in Poland was fundamentally different from the Western 
and Northern European CBOW previously covered by research, which may require 
an adaptation of the definition and categories of CBOW currently used. 

The final two chapters address juridical issues of two different groups of chil- 
dren affected by World War II. The contribution of Anne Klein, “Surviving the Hol- 
ocaust: Children of Jewish Deportees in Post-war France (1940-1980)”, addresses 
Jewish children and youth who survived the deportations from France and as 
adults engaged themselves in the cause of retroactive justice, also challenging 
the hegemonic French narrative of the Resistance by focusing on the collaboration 
of the Vichy regime. The juridical treatment of Norwegian youth who joined the 
National Socialist youth organisation as minors is analysed by Baard Herman 
Borge and Lars-Erik Vaale in the chapter “‘An echo of our parents’: Norway’s 
Legal Reckoning with Underage NS Collaborators”. Based on various sources, 
they show how young NS members were unfairly treated by the Norwegian police 
and courts even by pre-war legal standards. 
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The chapters of Elke Kleinau and Rafaela Schmid also address children in post 
World War II contexts, namely the children fathered by members of the so-called 
allied forces in Germany after 1945. In recent years, research on this group of chil- 
dren has expanded significantly, in particular in the German speaking research 
community. In part III: Critical Reflections on the German Discourse on ‘Chil- 
dren of the Occupation’ Kleinau and Schmid address specific areas of this re- 
search field. Elke Kleinau analyses in her contribution on “Black German ‘Occupa- 
tion Children’ in the Focus of Anthropological Research: Continuities and 
Discontinuities”, how the special situation of children born to local German moth- 
ers and Black American allied soldiers in post-war Germany were seen and treated 
within the context of debates about ‘race’. In her contribution “Problematised ‘Fa- 
therlessness’: On the (Re)Production of a Victim Narrative’ in ‘Occupation Chil- 
dren’ Research”, Rafaela Schmid then critically discusses the present academic 
mainstream narrative that posits a causality between fatherlessness and victimisa- 
tion. 

Part IV: Learning from the Past: Dealing with Present Day Challenges final- 
ly deals with more recent events. In her contribution “Liminal Children, Liminal 
Rights? Media Representations of Scandinavian Children Born of War after 
World War II and after the Fall of the Islamic State”, Martina Koegeler-Abdi anal- 
yses how children fathered by members of the German forces and local mothers in 
Denmark and Norway during World War II were featured in the media and com- 
pares this to the representation of the children of European foreign fighters in the 
media today. Also Lina Stotz compares two different groups of children in her 
chapter, “The Evolution of Child Soldiers from ‘Villains to Victims’ in Law and Pol- 
icy and its Significance for Children Born of War”. She analyses how the public 
view on child soldiers has changed over recent decades from their being framed 
as perpetrators to their being understood as children whose basic rights have 
been severely violated. Furthermore, she discusses to what extent such a political 
and legal recognition of child soldiers may be possible in future, given that this is a 
particularly vulnerable group of children whose basic rights are often violated in 
war and post-war situations. In the last chapter, “School Transition Expectations of 
Newcomer Pupils in Germany: A Pilot Evaluation of a Summer Programme”, Sa- 
scha Hein, Isabell Schuster, Julie Larran, Baris Altındag, Maria Schriefer, and Shanti 
D‘Sa analyse the impact of a specific programme implemented to help refugee chil- 
dren better cope with the transition from primary to secondary school in the Ger- 
man school system today. The analysis shows that while the statistically measura- 
ble significance is limited, such programmes may be of value to the children. 

In summary, as diverse as the contributions in this book are, they point to sit- 
uations in which the rights of children and youth are not just at risk but ignored 
and even violated. Although many of the chapters also show how children them- 
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selves have found ways to cope with their destinies and have shown a remarkable 
level of resilience and empowerment, it is difficult to disregard the fact that many 
of these groups of children and youth have landed in their vulnerable situations 
only because of the behavior of those adults whose primary obligation it is to pro- 
tect exactly those rights. 

The collaboration that this volume represents between authors of different 
disciplines with different theoretical and methodological approaches has been 
both an enrichment and a challenge for us. We would like to thank all our authors 
for responding to our insistent questions and for taking a critical look at them. Fur- 
thermore, we owe a great debt of gratitude to our peer reviewers. Last but not 
least, we would like to thank Dania van Olfen for her active and competent support 
in research and the formal standardisation of the manuscripts. 
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Part I: Researching Vulnerabilities and 
Implementing Children’s Rights 


Julie Ane Ødegaard Borge and Ingvill Constanze Ødegaard 
Children’s Rights in Times of Transition 


Children are not the people of tomorrow, but are people of today. 
They have a right to be taken seriously, and to be treated with tenderness and respect.” 


Introduction 


“It was the best of times, it was the worst of times” is the opening line from the 
novel A Tale of Two Cities by Charles Dickens.” Although the story takes place be- 
fore and during the French Revolution hundreds of years ago, the phrase captures 
the dual nature of change that transitions have been in the past and will continue 
be in the future. Times of transition are complex for society at large, bringing both 
opportunities and difficulties at the same time and in intertwining ways. For chil- 
dren and young people, this transition may be even more challenging, as they in- 
habit a transitional stage themselves in going through the various developmental 
phases of biological, cognitive, and emotional growth, processes which often also 
overlap. Simultaneously, they are part of a larger societal ecosystem, which con- 
structs and conveys the expectations that confront them. Culture is often consid- 
ered as “the glue which holds the society together”, and values play a vital role 
in this glue.? Typically, in times of societal transitions, it is this glue that is chal- 
lenged - either due to externally imposed pressures or to internally evolving oppo- 
sition and mobilisation. This is nothing new, and history is full of examples of both. 

With regards to value patterns, the American political scientist Ronald Ingle- 
hart argued in his famous book The Silent Revolution from the 1970s that the 
younger generation, having come of age within stable, peaceful, and prosperous 
political times, experienced a change in value patterns from materialist to post-ma- 
terialist values. This in turn impacted the party systems in democratic countries.* 
During the 20th and 21st centuries we have also seen an evolution of particular 


1 Jan Korczak, cited by Martin Woodhead, “Foreword,” in A Handbook of Children and Young Peo- 
ple’s Participation. Perspectives from theory and practice, ed. Barry Percy-Smith and Nigel Thomas 
(London/New York: Routledge, 2010), xix. 

2 Charles Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities (s.1.: Global Media Publishing Ltd., 2007). 

3 Elgin F. Hunt and David C. Colander, introduction to Social Sciences. An introduction to the Study 
of Society (New York: Routledge, 2017), 73. 

4 See Ronald Inglehart, The Silent Revolution: Changing Values and Political Styles among Western 
Publics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977). 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https:/doi.org/10.1515/9783111010649-002 
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rights related to racial discrimination (1969), discrimination against women (1979, 
the status of indigenous people (2007) and people with disabilities (2008).° 

Also, children’s rights have been enshrined in the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child (UNCRC) since 1989.° However, since the ratifications of these rights, the 
limitations in enforcing them both at national and international levels have been 
many.’ These rights are even more vulnerable in times of transition, which can be 
demonstrated by many cases just in the past decade: the destabilisation of the mid- 
dle east following the Arab spring with its millions of refugees, among them many 
children and unaccompanied minors fleeing to Europe and other countries, the im- 
pact of the COVID-19 pandemic on children and the impact of climate crisis on 
children’s human rights in the present and the future. Children all over the 
world experience constant situations of transition, some of them life-threatening, 
whereas others offer opportunities for positive change. 

In this chapter we will reflect on and discuss some developments, challenges, 
and opportunities related to the notion of childhood and children’s rights. As it is 
often in times of transitions that established patterns are challenged, we ask: “How 
can times of transition be seen as providing both opportunities and challenges for 
children and the upholding of their human rights?” 

In the following section we will look at some of the discussions regarding the 
concepts of children and childhood and their relation to human rights in the con- 
text of the UNCRC and the state as an actor. 


Children, childhood, and human rights 


Childhood is a social construction that varies over time and space.* According to 
the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (UNCRC) Article 1, a 
child refers to “every human being below the age of eighteen years unless 


5 See “What are the Treaty Bodies,” United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, ac- 
cessed June 22, 2023, https:/www.ohchr.org/en/treaty-bodies. 

6 See “Convention on the Rights of the Child,” The United Nations Human Rights (UNCRC, 1989), 
accessed June 28, 2023, https:/wwwohchrorg/en/instruments-mechanisms/instruments/conven- 
tion-rights-child. 

7 See Bob Clifford, “Introduction: Fighting for New Rights,” in The International Struggle for New 
Human Rights, ed. Bob Clifford (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 2. 

8 See Karen Malone and Catherine Harting, “Challenges of Participatory Practice with Children,” 
in A Handbook of Children and Young People’s Participation: Perspectives from Theory and Practice, 
ed. Barry Percy-Smith and Nigel Thomas (London/New York: Routledge), 26. 
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under the law applicable to the child, majority is attained earlier”.” With the 
UNCRC children have been defined as a group with special needs and rights 
that require particular protection by the respective nation states. Taking this per- 
spective on childhood shows how the concept of childhood in itself is in transition. 

Childhood as an idea has changed over time, from considering children as 
‘small adults’ expected to adopt adult-like responsibilities, behaviours, and cloth- 
ing!" to a new view on children starting in the 18" century with the work of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. He argued that childhood was of independent value and 
engaged in the question of how children could be educated to be “good” people 
in “bad” societies." In his philosophy of education, he argued that if boys were al- 
lowed to develop naturally, free from the constraints and corruptions of society, 
they would grow up with their innate goodness. Although some of these ideas 
about childhood in the past have been disregarded, such as his views on the up- 
bringing of girls, the question of what it means to regard children’s needs as dif- 
ferent from those of adults, and what the practical implications of this may be, are 
still current and disputed issues. 

When it comes to human rights, Ann Quennerstedt found in her meta-analysis 
a recent increase in published articles that have widened and deepened our 
knowledge of what rights for children are about, fueled by the adoption of the 
UNCRC.” This research field, she argues, promotes children as “people in their 
own right” instead of children as appendices of their families, or only as future 
citizens. Still, she concludes that research on children’s rights is very limited, 
both in volume and scope and when it comes to influence and reception by rele- 
vant researchers. In her article Children, but not really humans? she pinpoints that 
it is unclear why different sets of words are so often used to describe, analyse, and 
discuss human rights for children (provision, protection, participation) than the 
words used to describe human rights for adults (civil, political and social rights). 
Instead, she argues that constructing what children’s rights are about from a gen- 


9 UNCRC, 2. In this chapter we will apply the definition by the UNCRC, referring to children as 
persons under the age of 18. 

10 See Philippe Ariés, Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family Life (New York: Random 
House, 1962). 

11 See Thomas Aastrup Romer, “Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Imellom kosmos og polis,” in Danningens 
filosofihistorie [Philosphy of Education], ed. Ingerid S. Straume (Oslo: Gyldendal, 2012), 137 

12 See Ann Quennerstedt, “Children’s Rights Research Moving into the Future — Challenges on the 
Way Forward,” The International Journal of Children’s Rights 21 (2013): 233, accessed May 10, 2023, 
doi:10.1163/15718182021002006. 
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eral human rights language of civil, political, and social rights will form a better 
basis for research."? 

One case that in particular brought attention to childhood as a concept in the 
human rights movement was the case of Argentina during military the dictator- 
ship of the 1970s.'* Children were targeted by the state for abduction, torture 
and violence. When Amnesty International wrote reports about the human rights 
situation in the country, they gave the children a voice as direct victims of repres- 
sion aimed at their parents. The reports in 1978 and 1979 focused on the children’s 
accounts of what happened. Cosse argues,'° children gained visibility and became 
subjects - in and of themselves - of human rights demands, which would become 
a major element in the subsequent stages of the recognition of the rights of chil- 
dren in the UNCRC in 1989. 


The UN Convention on the Rights of the Child 


The UNCRC is in many ways to be considered a success story as the most widely 
ratified human rights treaty. Yet, it is still far from being realised."° Often when 
violations or challenges to children’s rights are addressed, examples are taken 
from areas with extreme poverty, humanitarian catastrophes, wars and conflicts, 
and this anthology addresses many groups of children exposed to risks in times of 
transition, in particular before, during and after World War II. 

In recent times, however, until the Russian war on Ukraine starting in 2022 
this took place in the global south. The migration movement to Europe in 2015 fol- 
lowing the destabilisation of the Middle east and war in Syria has seen various 
groups of children at risk crossing European borders.” This has included numer- 
ous unaccompanied minors, many of them being unaccounted fortë In Norway 
alone, since 2015, 432 children have disappeared from asylum reception centres 
and care centres after coming to the country. Among these, some are as young 


13 See Ann Quennerstedt, “Children, But Not Really Humans? Critical Reflections on the Hamper- 
ing Effect of the ‘3 p’s’,” The International Journal of Children’s Rights 18, no. 4 (2010): 625, accessed 
May 10, 2023, doi:10.1163/157181810X490384. 

14 Isabella Cosse, “Human Rights and the Status of Children as Victims in the Late Cold War,” Cold 
War History (2023): accessed April 25, 2023, doi:10.1080/14682745.2023.2167980. 

15 See Cosse, “Human Rights and the Status of Children as Victims in the Late Cold War,” 

16 “Humanitarian Action for Children 2023,” Unicef, accessed June 27, 2023, https://www.unicef.org/ 
reports/humanitarian-action-children-2023-overview. 

17 “Missing Migrants Project,” International Organization for Migration, accessed June 27, 2023, 
https:/missingmigrants.iom.int/region/mediterranean?migrant_route%5B%5D=1376. 

18 “Missing Migrants Project,” International Organization for Migration. 
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as five years old, and the police hardly search for the missing children, in spite of a 
resolution by the Norwegian Parliament in 2015 which obliged the police to do so.'” 
Norway was the first country in the world to establish an Ombudsman for Chil- 
dren, a national independent supervisory body with a statutory mandate to mon- 
itor and promote children’s rights in Norway.” Even so, children in vulnerable sit- 
uations face high risks of having their rights violated or disregarded.” As children 
all over the world are subject to human rights violations on several different di- 
mensions, we in this chapter decided to address a diversity of examples. This 
breadth is also to emphasise that children’s rights are not only at stake in author- 
itarian regimes, but also in countries located at the top of international democracy 
and welfare indexes. 

Daly, Stern and Leviner explain how the UNCRC in article two, the principle of 
non-discrimination, has not resulted in consideration of discrimination against 
children because of their childhood in the same way as has happened for other 
groups, like women and ethnic minorities.” They argue that children are more 
likely to suffer from poverty and violence than adults, and under-18s are largely 
excluded from national legislation. Attention has been given to discrimination 
against children on the basis that they belong to particular minority groups, 
such as racial or ethnic minorities, those with disabilities, or those of a particular 
gender or legal status. 

However, there is still limited recognition at national and international levels 
that children face discrimination because they are children, “on the basis of child- 
hood”.” Daly et al argue that this leads to discriminating practices that are criticised 
but seldom labelled discrimination by law. In fact, children face unfair treatment or 
exclusion because of the low status accorded to childhood compared to adulthood in 
most societies. When the COVID19 pandemic hit, children’s rights to mental health 
and freedom of assembly were affected disproportionately compared to other groups, 


19 See “Over 400 mindreärige asylsokere har forsvunnet i Norge,” Dagsavisen, accessed December 
6, 2022, https:/www.dagsavisen.no/nyheter/innenriks/2022/12/06/over-400-mindrearige-asylsokere- 
har-forsvunnet-i-norge/. 

20 See Barneombudet, Status for barns rettigheter, The State of Children's Rights (2012), accessed 
June 22, 2023, https:/issuu.com/barneombudet/docs/status-for-barns-rettigheter-barneombudet- 
2012. 

21 See Julie Ane Ødegaard Borge, “Agency and Rights in Youth (Norway),” Bloomsbury Education 
and Childhood Studies, ed. Karin Hognestad and Kate Tilleczek (London: Bloomsbury, 2019), ac- 
cessed June 5, 2023, doi:10.5040/9781350996281.0025. 

22 See Aoife Daly, Rebecca Thorburn Stern and Pernilla Leviner, *UN Convention on the Rights of 
the Child, Article 2 and Discrimination on the Basis of Childhood: The CRC Paradox?” Nordic Jour- 
nal of International Law 91, no.3 (2022): 419, accessed May 10, 2023, doi:10.1163/15718107-91030007. 
23 Daly, Stern and Leviner, “UN Convention on the Rights of the Child,” 419. 
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and The European Network of Ombudspersons for Children reported five areas of con- 
cern: 1) Emergency measures had significantly diminished opportunities to identify 
children at risk of violence or abuse, or for children to access help and protection. 
2) Children as a population and specific groups of children - in particular children 
with additional learning needs, disabled children, children with a mental illness, chil- 
dren with mild to moderate mental health problems, children in care, asylum seeking 
children or child refugees, children of divorced or separated parents, and children in 
the child justice system — were more likely to be adversely affected by emergency 
measures in response to COVID-19. 3) The introduction of emergency measures in re- 
sponse to COVID-19 (in particular the closure of schools and other education institu- 
tions) led to fewer opportunities for children to exercise their rights, in particular 
their rights to education, freedom of association and assembly, and to engage in 
play and leisure activities. 4) The research expressed serious concerns about the gen- 
eral consultation with children about emergency measures in response to COVID-19, 
and the absence of participation by children as emergency measures were being de- 
veloped. Finally, the report shows that 5) accountability mechanisms are often inad- 
equate to enable children (or those who represent them) to effectively challenge the 
introduction of emergency measures, and that monitoring of children’s rights viola- 
tions is (in general) often inadequate, i.e. there is a lack of data on violence against 
children.”* 

Daly et al. argue that there are many situations in which children are subject 
to direct as well as indirect discrimination.” Many policies affect children both di- 
rectly and indirectly. Anonymous sperm and egg donation is a typical area where 
the interests of adults disregard a child’s right to know about its biological pa- 
rents.”® Without the right to vote, it may be difficult to render such policies. 
What the voting age at different levels and in various countries should and 
could be is an ongoing debate.” Guro Ødegård gives a thorough description of ar- 
guments and counter-arguments in an analysis of official documents from several 
European countries where arguments pro and con lowering the voting age to 16 


24 See European Network of Ombudspersons for Children, Position Statement on “COVID-19: 
learning for the future” Adopted by the ENOC25th General Assembly 29 September 2021, accessed 
June 27 2023, https:/rm.coe.int/enoc-position-statement-on-covid19-learning-for-the-future/ 
1680a4f44b. 

25 Daly, Stern and Leviner, “UN Convention on the Rights of the Child,” 424. 

26 See Sarah Zhang, “The Children of Sperm Donors Want to Change the Rules of Conception,” The 
Atlantic, October 15, 2021, accessed June 28, 2023, https://www.theatlantic.com/science/archive/2021/ 
10/do-we-have-right-know-our-biological-parents/620405/. 

27 See Jan Eichhorn and Johannes Bergh, Lowering the Voting Age to 16: Learning from Real Ex- 
periences Worldwide (s.1.: Palgrave Macmillan Cham, 2020). 
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have clustered into four themes: democratisation (pro), political maturity (con), 
consistency in age limits and constitutional practice (con).”* Reducing the voting 
age, she argues, will in the short term have a minor impact on both turnout 
and the results. Regardless, when children’s rights are in competition with other 
interests, they tend to lose out when their needs and rights are contrary to 
those of adults. 

The literature points to some reasons for why it is so difficult to realise the 
UNCRC. The first difficulty involves 1) translating universal abstract human rights 
for everyone across different societies and cultures, and the second 2) putting into 
practice values that have been embraced. In the following we will first look at the 
contextual argument. Childhood is constructed in different societies at different 
times. Where children live in contexts where they are more likely to be considered 
“passive citizens”? who need to be instilled with the correct political and social 
behaviours, this is called political socialization, and the idea defined much re- 
search in the 1950s and 1960s. At a macro level, this process is mainly conserved 
with the objective of enabling system persistence.’ In a study about the enforce- 
ment of children’s rights in Italy and Spain, Grau-Grau et al. argue that this under- 
standing of the ‘child’ as becoming rather than being has led to the development of 
a particular set of policies and laws towards children, which are embedded in fam- 
ily policies, and which in turn contribute to shaping the social contexts in which 
children grow up.” They argue that we instead must problematise the main- 
streaming of children’s rights and focus on particular contexts to unmask the fa- 
cilitating and challenging factors regarding the consecution of children’s rights 
in specific contexts. Bronfenbrenner’s Ecological Systems Theory uses a multi- 
layer approach that is often used to explain how the child develops within the sur- 
rounding environment, from the immediate settings of family and school to broad 
cultural values, laws, and customs.” He divides the child's environment into five 
different systems: the microsystem (immediate environment, such as parents, sib- 


28 See Guro Ødegård, “Finnes en ideell stemmerettsalder?,” Tidsskrift for ungdomsforskning 11, 
no. 1 (2011): 3. 

29 Audrey Osler and Agnes Kato, “Power, Politics and Children’s Citizenship: The Silencing of Civil 
Society,” The International Journal of Children’s Rights 30, no. 2 (2022): 440, accessed May 5, 2023, 
doi:10.1163/15718182-300200007. 

30 See David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: Wiley, 1965); Herbert Hyman, 
Political Socialization (New York: Free Press, 1959). 

31 See Marc Grau-Grau, Matteo Tracchi, Daria Panebiano and Aida Kisiunaite, “Embodying Child- 
ren’s Rights in Italy and Spain: Unmasking Some Elements of the Cultural Politics of Childhood,” 
Children and Society 36, no. 4 (2022): 644, accessed May 26, 2023, doi:10.1111/chso.12523. 

32 See Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Developmental research, public policy, and the ecology of child- 
hood,” Child development 45 no. 1 (1974): 1-5. 
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lings, teachers, and school peers), the mesosystem (for example interactions be- 
tween the child's parents and teachers), the exosystem (child is not directly in- 
volved, but the system affects them. Examples: neighbourhood, parents’ workpla- 
ces, parents’ friends, and the mass media), the macrosystem (influence of 
socioeconomic status, wealth, poverty, and ethnicity), and the chronosystem (envi- 
ronmental changes that occur over the lifetime such as historical events, but also, 
for example, divorce of parents). The framework has been used to explore and un- 
derstand different groups of children’s environments such as immigrant children, 
children born of war, and child soldiers. The theory has been criticized for being 
too deterministic, as children who have had negative experiences in the various 
contexts may still see positive developments.** Bronfenbrenner himself redefined 
and renamed his theory as the Bioecological model in the 1990s, focusing more on 
developmental processes individuals experience over time rather than on environ- 
mental influences.** 

The next section will look more closely at the state’s role in putting children’s 
human rights into practice. 


State responsibility: the state as an actor 


Even though there are norms in place and bodies appointed for the protection and 
promotion of children’s rights, there is still a need to ensure that the system works 
in practice and that children’s rights are effectively implemented.” These include, 
for example, rights such as: the right to be heard, article 12, Freedom of expression, 
article 13, Freedom of thought and religion, 14, Freedom of assembly, 15 and Access 
to information, 16. It is important to take into consideration that, as mentioned 
above, in some political systems no citizens have these rights. However, young chil- 
dren remain especially marginalised in theoretical and empirical analyses of citi- 
zenship and political rights overall, with a few exceptions.°® In an analysis of child- 


33 See “Bronfenbrenner’s Ecological Systems Theory,” Olivia Guy Evans, accessed June 28, 2023, 
https://www.simplypsychology.org/bronfenbrenner.html. 

34 See Urie Bronfenbrenner and Stephen J. Ceci, “Nature-nurture reconceptualised: A bio-ecolog- 
ical model,” Psychological Review 10, no. 4 (1994): 568-586. 

35 See Grau-Grau, Tracchi, Panebiano and Kisiunaite, “Embodying children’s rights in Italy and 
Spain,” 644. 

36 See Simone Abendschön, “Children’s Political Learning in Primary School: Evidence from Ger- 
many,” Education 45, no. 4 (2017): 450, accessed May 22, 2023, doi:10.1080/03004279.2015.1115115; Anna 
Emilia Berti, “Third graders’ understanding of core political concepts before and after teaching,” 
Genetic, Social, and General Psychology Monographs 127, no. 4 (2001): 346. 
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ren’s rights in Japan, Audrey Osler and Agnes Kato examine why children remain 
excluded from the demos and conclude that the Japanese government has priori- 
tised “public order” at school and in society over pupils’ “political rights”.*” They 
argue that if children have both the right to participation and the right to democ- 
racy, then we must turn to the state to understand why this right is not adequately 
guaranteed. Democracy is exercised by the demos, but it is the state that deter- 
mines who is included in the demos. However, the UNCRC also secures the rights 
of all children regardless of citizenship status (e.g migrants). Osler and Kato focus 
on the situation of children who, despite holding formal citizenship status, are de- 
nied the right to have rights. They argue that the state is afraid of children’s dem- 
ocratic participation, associating it with the political left, student protest and past 
challenges to authority." When those in power do not like what the children, ei- 
ther as a group or individually, have to say, it becomes even more complicated 
to influence policy-making. Previous studies have argued that the children who 
are heard are those who “fit the system” and are invited to participate by the au- 
thorities.°” But as Gerison Landsdown says: “We have evidence as to the capacities 
and desires of children to be more involved”.* Children are protesting all over the 
world," confronting adult authority — both in what they say and in how they say it. 
An interesting case in this regard is a current protest taking place in Norway in 
which Norway’s Supreme Court has ruled that the authorities’ decision to licence 
new wind farms was invalid because the construction violated the Saami’s protect- 
ed cultural rights.” Yet it is the Friends of the Earth's youth organisation Nature 


37 Osler and Kato, “Power, Politics and Children’s Citizenship: The Silencing of Civil Society,” 440. 
38 See Osler and Kato, “Power, Politics and Children’s Citizenship: The Silencing of Civil Society,” 
440. 

39 See Guro Ødegård, Motløs ungdom? Nytt engasjement i et gammelt demokrati [Dejected Youth? 
New Political Engagement in an Old Democracy] (Akademisk Publisering: Oslo, 2010). 

40 Gerison Landsdown, “The Realizations of Children's Participation Rights,” in A Handbook of 
Children and Young People's Participation,11. 

41 See Julie Ane Ødegaard Borge and Ingvill Constanze Mochmann, “A Voice, but not a Vote: A 
Youth Generation at Risk?” Children and Society 33 (2019): 286, accessed February 15, 2023, 
doi:10.1111/chso.12332. 

42 Licences for wind power development on Fosen ruled invalid as the construction violates Sami 
reindeer herders’ right to enjoy their own culture (domstol.no). In Norway in 2010 the Water Re- 
sources and Energy Directorate issued licences for wind farms to Fosen Vind DA within Fosen dis- 
trict, an area in which reindeer husbandry is practised. The herders from Sør Fosen sitje and Nord- 
Fosen siida claimed that the construction interfered with their right to enjoy their own culture, but 
the wind turbines were regardless built and used after the Ministry of Petroleum and Energy in 
2013 made some minor adjustments to the permits. These were built at the Roan Wind farm in 
2019, Norway's biggest at the time, and Storheia wind farm in 2020 with its 80 turbines, which 
holds the record in 2023. The case was brought before the courts, which ended up in the grand 
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and Youth [Natur og ungdom] that is demanding that the state take action against 
the states” violation of human rights, in this case the human rights for indigenous 
people.” 

Martin Woodhead argues that it is time to move beyond UNCRC article 12 — 
“States Parties shall assure to the child who is capable of forming his or her 
own views the right to express those views freely in all matters affecting the 
child, the views of the child being given due weight in accordance with the age 
and maturity of the child”* - and involve children more in decision-making. In 
Marc Grau-Grau et al.’s study, one of the informants from Spain said that: “politics 
prioritises groups that vote; children do not vote”. This emphasises the idea that 
elected officials should reflect the demographic composition of the population they 
represent and should be responsive to the interests and concerns of their constit- 
uents.” Even though all 196 states, except the United States of America (USA), have 
ratified the UNCRC,” and the Convention is mandatory for the State, it is the State 
that must ensure that others comply with it. And this is where the challenge lies. 


Children as a vulnerable group 


As previous argued, children’s rights are particulary difficult to uphold without 
being able to hold governments fully accountable. Also, children are a particularly 
vulnerable group because they are dependent on parents and other adults as care- 
takers.** Thus, Grau-Grau et al. argue, getting people to understand that children’s 
rights are meaningful and relevant is not just about abstract concepts. “Families 


chamber of Norwegian Supreme Court with eleven judges. This court is restricted to cases of ut- 
most importance. The main issue in the Supreme Court was whether the development violates 
the reindeer herders’ rights under Article 27 International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(ICCPR). The provision sets out that “persons belonging to an ethnic, religious or linguistic minority 
shall not be denied the right, in community with the other members of their group, to enjoy their 
own culture”. 

43 See “What are the Treaty Bodies.” 

44 Woodhead, “Foreword,” in A Handbook of Children and Young Peoples’s Participation, xix. 
45 Grau-Grau, Tracchi, Panebiano and Kisiunaite, “Embodying children’s rights in Italy and Spain,” 
654. 

46 For more information see for example Daniel Stockemer and Aksel Sundström, “Age Inequal- 
ities in Political Representation: A Review Article,” Government and Opposition (2023): 1-18, ac- 
cessed June 25, 2023, doi:10.1017/gov.2023.11. 

47 See “Child maltreatment,” World Health Organization, accessed September 19, 2022, https:/ 
www.who.int/news-room/fact-sheets/detail/child-maltreatment. 

48 See Gunnar Ekeløve-Slydal, Menneskerettigheter, en innføring [Human Rights: An Introduction] 
(Oslo: Humanist forlag, 2014). 
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think that when they close the door, the legal system cannot enter, and this is not 
true”.”” However, for a legal system to follow up on children's rights and wellbeing 
also in the microsystem, to use the theoretical system of Bronfenbrenner, enough 
priority has to be provided in terms of funding, manpower, etc. in all areas affect- 
ing children such as kindergarten, schools, youth welfare offices. Only then can 
children’s wellbeing can be properly followed up also in the intimate family sur- 
roundings, even in welfare states. Enough examples exist where children have 
been exposed to severe abuse and maltreatment by caretakers, in some cases 
even leading to death. Often, indications of vulnerability have been known by 
stakeholders, but lack of capacity has prevented official bodies from following 
up.® Also, a challenge that is unique to childhood is that children grow up, and 
once they do, they cannot represent the children’s perspectives anymore." Still, 
we do see examples of specific groups of former children who do this also as 
adults. An example is the members of the group of the so-called children born 
of war (CBOW). These children are usually conceived by a local mother and father 
from a military, para-military or rebel (enemy) group in conflict and post-conflict 
times. Often exposed to severe stigmatisation and discrimination in childhood, 
many of them have maintained self-identification as CBOWs their entire lives, 
and also as adults some of them combat discrimination against CBOW born in pre- 
sent day conflicts.” Another challenge is that for children to contribute their 
views, they need access to appropriate information and to safe spaces where 
they can develop and articulate their views.” In particular, because of adult resis- 
tance, the political arena is not considered a space where children should be pre- 
sent.°* It might not be a safe space either. Also, they themselves may want to dis- 
tinguish their channels of political participation from adult participation.” 


49 Grau-Grau, Tracchi, Panebianco and Kisiunaite, “Embodying children’s rights in Italy and 
Spain,” 654. 

50 See “Das verhungerte Kind: Der Fall Jessica und die Folgen,” NDR, accessed June 21, 2023, https:// 
www.ndr.de/geschichte/chronologie/Das-verhungerte-Kind-Der-Fall-Jessica-und-die-Folgen,falljessi- 
ca102.html. 

51 See Landsdown, *The realisations of children's participation rights,” 12 

52 See Ingvill Constanze Mochmann, “Children Born of War — A Decade of International and In- 
terdisciplinary Research,” Historical Social Research 42, no. 1 (2017): 320, accessed June 25, 2023, 
doi:10.12759/hsr.42.20171.320-346. 

53 See Landsdown, “The realisations of children’s participation rights,” 12. 

54 See Malone and Harting, “Challenges of Participatory Practice with Children,” 26. 

55 See Hava Gordon and Jessica Taft, “Rethinking Youth Political Socialization: Teenage Activists 
Talk Back,” Youth & Society 43, no. 4 (2011): 1499, accessed June 24, 2023, doi:10.1177/ 
0044118X10386087. 
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On this note, it is quite interesting that several states proposed a draft resolution 
on Birth Registration and the Right of everyone to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law** The draft resolution underlines the States’ obligation, among other 
things, to register children at birth, without discrimination of any kind, reminding 
that recognition before the law is closely linked to the realisation of other human 
rights. Referring to numbers provided by UNICEF, the report expresses concern 
that 166 million children under the age of five worldwide have never been registered, 
and about 70 million of the registered children under five have no birth certificate.°’ 
These children are thus highly vulnerable and may be more easily exposed to illegal 
adoption, slavery, child labour, sexual- and gender-based violence etc.” These rights 
are already enshrined in the UNCRC in Articles 7 and 8, and that many countries are 
not able to guarantee children even this human right thirty-four years after the im- 
plementation of the UNCRC clearly emphasises the lack of priority of securing child- 
ren's rights in many countries. 

How the interests of states interfere with the rights of children is clearly visi- 
ble in the dispute that has been going on for years, since the defeat of the Islamic 
State (ISIS) and involves the question of how to deal with children of European for- 
eign fighters. Still today, after seven years, hundreds of children of European citi- 
zens who left their home countries to join ISIS are left in refugee camps such as Al- 
Hol in North East Syria." Many European states, including the Scandinavian ones, 
have been very hesitant to take back the mothers and children. Some countries 
have even retrospectively withdrawn the citizenship of parents who joined ISIS 
on the grounds of their participation in a terrorist organisation. This has left 
many children who per birth have the right to Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Ger- 
man, French, British etc. citizenship stateless in refugee camps on foreign soil. 
In this way, children’s rights are subordinated to the state’s argument that it is a 
security threat to take back the radicalised mothers and the children who, by 
proxy, also appear as ‘radicalised’. Another argument is that children need to 
prove that they have the right to obtain a country’s citizenship, which is impossible 


56 United Nations, Human Rights Council, “Birth registration and the right of everyone to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the law.” 2023, 52 session, A/HRC/52/L.23, accessed March 27, 
2023, https:/digitallibrary.un.org/record/4007852. 

57 United Nations, Human Rights Council, “Birth registration and the right of everyone to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the law.” 2023, 52 session, A/HRC/52/L.23. 

58 United Nations, Human Rights Council, “Birth registration and the right of everyone to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the law.” 2023, 52 session, A/HRC/52/L.23. 

59 See “When am I Going to Start to Live? The urgent need to repatriate foreign children trapped 
in Al Hol and Roj Camps,” accessed June 28, 2023, https:/resourcecentre.savethechildren.net/docu- 
ment/when-am-i-going-start-live-urgent-need-repatriate-foreign-children-trapped-al-hol-and-roj/. 

60 See the contributions of Martina Koegler-Abdi and Lina Stotz in this anthology. 
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for these children to do.” The need for a UN resolution addressing the need and 
importance of birth registration and the right of everyone to be recognised every- 
where as a person before the law presented at the Human Rights Council is thus 
obviously strongly needed, even in what may be considered well-established de- 
mocracies. 


Conclusion and outlook 


Times of transition are processes in which societies develop and evolve. In this chap- 
ter, we have shared some reflections about opportunities and challenges for children 
in upholding in their human rights during times of political, social, or economic 
change. Though there are possibilities for positive change, such as in the example 
of the resolution addressing the need for and importance of birth registration, 
where obviously this human right is considered to be at stake in present times of 
transition, we have showed many examples that underline how children in vulner- 
able situations face high risks in upholding their rights. As societies come and go, 
it is crucial to ensure that human rights for children is a main priority. We have ar- 
gued that one of the reasons for this is that the state is responsible for implementing 
human rights for its citizens. An important question in this regard is what conse- 
quences and remedies pertain to human rights violations made by the state. If rem- 
edied, the state must still also take measures to ensure that similar violations do not 
occur again. As the Norwegian National Institution for Human Rights argue, “What 
this entails concretely depends on the facts and circumstances of a given case, and 
governments will have considerable leeway or a “margin of appreciation” to resolve 
this within their own national legal systems”. Thus, the question of who is to be 
held accountable if laws are not enforced remains unsolved. Especially for children, 
who do not have the same access as adults to impact the political systems of which 
they are a part. However, that does not mean that it is impossible to influence politics 
or to have access to power. Children are a heterogenous group, though there are some 


61 See Saeed Bagheri and Alison Bisset, “International Legal Issues Arising from Repatriation of 
the Children of Islamic State,” in Journal of Conflict and Security Law 27, no. 3 (2022): 363-385, ac- 
cessed June 27, 2023, doi:10.1093/jesl/krac013. Several organisations have strongly engaged in getting 
their citizens, and in particular the children of European foreign fighters back to their home coun- 
tries, amongst them the Danish organisation Repatriate the Children. See “About Repatriate The 
Children,” accessed June 27, 2023, https://repatriatethechildren.dk/english/about/. 

62 “About the Wind Farms on Fosen and the Supreme Court Judgment,” Norwegian National In- 
stitution for Human Rights (NIM), accessed June 25, 2023, https:/www.nhri.no/en/2023/about-the- 
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common characteristics that fit the age group. Children do not have to be given a 
voice to have a voice, though structural factors influence the possibilities. In recent 
decades interdisciplinary child research has emerged in which children are consid- 
ered active agents in constructing their childhood and active participants in child- 
hood research. More research will give insight into how children’s rights have 
been and may be upheld, in particular in times of transition. 
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Ingvill Constanze Ødegaard and Elke Kleinau 

Reflections on Methodological Approaches 
and Challenges in Researching Children 
Born of War 


Introduction 


‘Children Born of War’ (CBOW) are children who have been fathered by members 
of occupational or peacekeeping forces and local women.’ Although it may be as- 
sumed that such children are born in every war and conflict that has taken place 
throughout the history of mankind, very little research on this topic existed for a 
very long time.” 

The field of research on Children Born of War has developed considerably in 
recent decades and has become a topic that has gained attention and visibility in 
peace and conflict studies, interdisciplinary gender studies and a wide range of dis- 
ciplines from the history, social and educational sciences to medicine. 

As CBOW are part of a hidden population in conflict and post-conflict settings, 
conducting research is often characterised by multiple methodological and ethical 
challenges. Depending on the respective theoretical and methodological approach, 
there may be considerable variance in analysis, data collection and evaluation 


Note: All publications between 2001-2022 were published under Ingvill Constanze Mochmann, since 
2023 under Ingvill Constanze Ødegaard. 


1 Kai Grieg, The War Children of the World. War and Children Identity Project (Bergen: Report, 
2001); Charli R. Carpenter, Protecting Children Born of Sexual Violence and Exploitation in Conflict 
Zones: Existing Practice and Knowledge Gaps. Findings from Consultations with Humanitarian Prac- 
titioners (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2005) and Charli R. Carpenter, Born of War. Pro- 
tecting Children of Sexual Violence Survivors (Bloomfield: Kumarian Press, 2007); Ingvill C. Moch- 
mann, “Consolidating the Evidence Base of Children Born of War,” Zentralarchiv für Empirische 
Sozialforschung (2006), 198-199; and Ingvill C. Mochmann, “Children Born of War,” in OBETS — Re- 
vista de Ciencias Sociales 2 (2008). 

2 See Ingvill C. Mochmann, Sabine Lee and Barbara Stelzl-Marx, *The Children of the Occupations 
Born During the Second World War and Beyond — An Overview,” Historical Social Research 34, 
no. 3 (2009); Sabine Lee, Children Born of War in the Twentieth Century (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2017). 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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methods, including the linking of different data sources, archiving and data shar- 
ing procedures, as well as the ethical requirements." 

Based on the different expertise of the two authors, the aim of the chapter is to 
present different methodological approaches to the research, which allow us to 
discuss advantages and disadvantages of the respective methods and to make re- 
commendations for good research practices vis-å-vis CBOW based on case studies 
from historical, quantitative and qualitative research. 

Although disciplines have different methodological approaches to CBOW, many 
steps related to research design, data collection, analysis and re-use are similar. 
Thus, in this chapter the analysis will be structured along the research lifecycle, 
more specifically the research data cycle. 


The research lifecycle of Children Born of War 


As pointed out in the introduction, CBOW have probably been born in every war 
and conflict that has taken place throughout the history of mankind. Yet, only a 
little research on this topic has existed for a long time, and although the evidence 
base is steadily increasing, due among other things to an increasing awareness of 
the topic also at the policy level, from the methodological perspective this research 
field comprises several challenges.* Due to the complexity of the topic, theories 
and explanations from other research fields are being used to analyse historical, 
social, psychological, medical, juridical etc. aspects of this particular group. Within 
the respective fields, theories, hypotheses, assumptions, sampling procedures, data 
collection, analysis etc. is based on the respective methodological requirements of 
the disciplines. This is per se neither a problem nor a limitation to the usefulness 
of the findings. However, it requires appropriate research data management, to 
both evaluate the validity and reliability of the respective sources used, the limita- 
tions of the respective findings, and transparency with respect to the re-use of 
data. The aim of this chapter is to show how the research data cycle may be 
used to address systematically many of the challenges at an early point in the re- 
search process, thereby contributing to good scientific practice. Our focus is on re- 
search on vulnerable populations, in particular the case of Children Born of War, 
as this is an area of the two authors’ expertise. 


3 See Ingvill C. Mochmann, “Children Born of War - A Decade of International and Interdiscipli- 
nary Research,” Historical Social Research 42, no. 1 (2017) and Ingvill C. Mochmann, Children Born 
of War (CBOW): Genese und Konsolidierung des Forschungsfeldes, unpublished Habilitation Thesis, 
2019. 

4 See Mochmann, “Children Born of War” and Mochmann, Children Born of War (CBOW). 
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As there is not one research data lifecycle model, we have for the purpose of dis- 
cussion in this chapter chosen to apply the Research Data Lifecycle provided by the 
LMA Research Data Management Working Group of Harvard University, which is 
illustrated in the graphic below 


Publish Plan & 
& Reuse Design 


Share & Store & Collect 
Disseminate Manage & Create 


Evaluate & Analyze & 


we Collaborate 


Fig. 1: Research Data Lifecycle by LMA Research Data Management Working Group, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 2023 (source licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 4.0 International 
License). 


This model seems particularly appropriate for the aim of this chapter, as it specif- 
ically “refers to the process of conducting research, from the initial planning, fund- 
ing, and designing of a project to publishing and disseminating the conclusions or 
scholarship. Although the research process varies across disciplines and research 
domains, it often includes validating a model or hypothesis by using information 
and data. This site refers to data in the broadest sense of the word, including ex- 
perimental, observational, acquired, and simulated data, as well as any relevant 
information, artifacts, and original sources. The research lifecycle also includes 
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publishing the data, code, and workflows to facilitate the reproducibility of the 

published results.” 

In the following the various steps of the Research Data Lifecycle by LMA Re- 
search Data Management Working Group (2023) will be presented briefly. 

1. Plan & Design: The first step addresses the Research Data Management Lifecy- 
cle, including issues such as: what does your research project look like from 
start to (anticipated) finish? How will data be handled during the project, 
and after the project is completed? According to the proposed framework, 
thinking about this at the start of a project saves time, money and energy, 
and many funding agencies require data management plans. It addresses is- 
sues such as data policies and compliance, file naming conventions, assign- 
ment of roles and responsibilities for oversight of data management and shar- 
ing. 

2. Collect & Create: This step includes the organisation and documentations of all 
relevant material. It is advisable to keep the documentation necessary to un- 
derstand the content and context of the data. Also implementing a version con- 
trol helps keep track of files, including text documents and analysis code. Plan 
for reproducibility before starting a research project by creating a plan and 
setting up the research space. 

3. Analyse & Collaborate: Consider the software you use for analysis, and wheth- 
er those applications automatically generate information about your data files 
and process steps. Describe your data as you capture it, organise your files, 
and make smart choices about where you store your data. 

4. Evaluate & Archive: This step addresses questions related to where the data- 
sets will be stored, how secure it is and how it will be accessed. 

5. Share & Disseminate: Here the questions to be answered are what sharing pol- 
icies need to be considered and which repository is best for the data. 

6. Access & reuse: Ensuring the broad utility of your research data efforts for 
other researchers. 


Within the process of the research cycle, the so-called FAIR principles (Findability, 
Accessibility, Interoperability, and Reuse) provide the basic guidelines for scientif- 
ic data management.’ Furthermore, the CARE principles (Collective Benefit, Au- 


5 Harvard University, Research Data Lifecycle by LMA Research Data Management Working Group 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 2023). 

6 For the complete explanation of each step please see “Harvard Biomedical Data Management,” 
accessed June 19, 2023, https://datamanagement.hms.harvard.edu/. 

7 See Mark D. Wilkinson et al., “The FAIR Guiding Principles for scientific data management and 
stewardship,” Scientific Data 3, no. 160018 (2016), accessed June 13, 2023. doi:10.1038/sdata.2016.18. 
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thority to Control, Responsibility, and Ethics) complement the FAIR principles. Al- 
though originally developed to protect Indigenous rights and data while at the 
same time opening their data for re-use, many of the aspects addressed in the 
CARE principles are also highly relevant to research on CBOW and vulnerable pop- 
ulations in general.® 

So far, research on CBOW is very much in the hands of individual researchers 
and research teams from specific disciplines. Working cross-disciplinarily and 
cross-nationally is often a challenge, as different countries and different disciplines 
have unequal standards, traditions and cultural norms with respect to many of the 
steps of the research data cycle briefly described above. Furthermore, research on 
CBOW often applies a large variety of different data sources which adds to the spe- 
cific challenges of data collection. Research thus often combines a variety of differ- 
ent sources, from administrative data to personal documents, photos and media 
reports. All these different sources not only have specific requirements with re- 
gards to analysis and interpretation, but also with regards to sensitivity, owner- 
ship, and documentation of metadata. 

In the following, we will present experiences from our own research projects 
or research on CBOW in general related to the various steps of the research cycle. 
The steps are not always mutually exclusive. Thus, some may occur at several of 
the steps described. 


Plan & Design 


CBOW belong to a so-called ‘hidden population’ within society, making it very dif- 
ficult to gain access to them.” There are several reasons why CBOW belong to a 
‘hidden population’: Often mothers want to conceal the biological origin of a 
child in order to avoid discrimination and stigmatisation: that of the child, but 
also their own."® Related to this, many children from past wars and conflicts 
know or knew nothing about their actual biological backgrounds for a long 
time. But even those who know about it often do not want to disclose it for various 
reasons, some of which overlap with those of the mothers, for example, fear of ex- 
clusion and stigmatisation. 


8 Stephanie Russo Carroll et al., The CARE Principles for Indigenous Data Governance, accessed 
June 13, 2023, doi:10.5334/dsj2020-043. 

9 See Mochmann, “Children Born of War - A Decade of International and Interdisciplinary Re- 
search.” 

10 See Ingvill C. Mochmann, “Besatzungskinder, tyskerbarn, Amerasians: Krigsbarn ihistorisk og 
internasjonal kontekst,” Internasjonal Politikk 72, no. 4 (2014): 545. 
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Much of what is known about the lives of the children therefore comes from 
media reports, autobiographies, testimonies, personal files in archives, etc. Due to 
the increasing research interest in CBOW in the past few decades, the evidence 
base is steadily growing. In particular, the children of German soldiers and French, 
Dutch, Norwegian or Danish women born during the occupation 1940-45" and 
children fathered by occupation soldiers in post-war Germany and Austria have 
been subject to research projects"? and are by now relatively well documented 
on the basis of qualitative and quantitative interviews, register data and evalua- 
tions of historical documents. To our knowledge, however, only one study thus 
far using the collected data and material has been made available for secondary 
analysis by the research teams. That study was part of a survey conducted in Nor- 
way, Germany and later expanded to Austria and Bosnia. Only the Norwegian file, 
however, is stored in an official capacity at a repository. This does not necessarily 
mean it is also findable and accessible according to FAIR principles, though, as the 
only requirement by the Norwegian ethical committee was that an anonymised file 
be stored on the local server after the end of the project. Attempts to coordinate 
and structure at least the basics of the respective individual studies in one study 
description, with the purpose of storing and making accessible questionnaires, 
methods report, publications and to the extent possible the anonymised data 
files in one place after completion, failed from the start. In retrospect, this process 
probably failed due to differences in disciplinary background and experience re- 
garding the importance of research data management when it comes to data shar- 
ing, but perhaps also because of the different interests of the researchers and the 
different requirements of the ethical boards of the countries where the studies 
were conducted.'? In the meantime, several studies have analysed the attitudes 
of researchers toward the publishing and sharing of their data,'* and one of the 


11 For an overview of the studies see Mochmann, Children Born of War (CBOW): Genese und Kon- 
solidierung. 

12 See Barbara Stelzl-Marx and Silke Satjukow, eds., Besatzungskinder. Die Nachkommen alliierter 
Soldaten in Österreich und Deutschland (Vienna/Cologne/Weimar: Böhlau, 2015) as well as Elke Klei- 
nau and Ingvill C. Mochmann, eds. Kinder des Zweiten Weltkrieges Stigmatisierung, Ausgrenzung, 
Bewältigungsstrategien (Frankfurt a.M./New York: Campus, 2016) for an overview. 

13 See Lukas Schretter, Kanako Kuramitsu and Nastassia Serste, “Ethical challenges in conducting 
interviews with children born of war: reflections on navigating participants’ expectations,” in Chil- 
dren Born of War. Past, Present and Future, ed. Sabine Lee, Heide Glaesmer, and Barbara Stelzl- 
Marx (London/New York: Routledge, 2022), 59-74; Marie Kaiser, Sabine Lee and Heide Glaesmer, 
“Implementing research ethics in an interdisciplinary research and training network - the CHI- 
BOW project,” in Children Born of War, S. 75-86. 

14 See Wolfgang Zenk-Möltgen et al., “Factors influencing the data sharing behavior of researchers 
in sociology and political science,” Journal of Documentation 74, no. 5 (2018), accessed June 13, 2023. 
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results shows that, even if there is now an academic incentive for sharing data, 
researchers are hesitant to invest time and money in proper data management, 
particularly if a project does not have earmarked funding for that purpose. How- 
ever, this is imperative if data is to be shared. The sensitivity with which these eth- 
ical issues related to data and material needs to be considered — we will come back 
to this later. However, addressing what may be required at least to have the oppor- 
tunity to share data or parts of data after ending a project needs to take place al- 
ready in step one. For example, if letters of consent do not cite the option of using 
interviews for secondary analysis, the data from such a study cannot be shared, 
nor if research proposals submitted to ethical review boards do not include the 
storing and sharing option. It is also recommended that clear guidelines be docu- 
mented regarding authorship and ownership of data, where to collect all material 
throughout, who should be able to access which sources during the project, where 
to deposit the data, accessibility after the project ends etc. 

Research on Children Born of War comprises, as already mentioned, several 
different data sources, many of which are not necessarily intended for academic 
research. However, as argued above, it is often the combination of several data 
sources that opens at least a slight opportunity for gaining an acceptable overall 
knowledge base from which we can draw conclusions. And to the extent possible, 
allthese relevant data sources need to be considered when planning and designing 
the study, as they may have totally different requirements regarding collection, 
sampling, analysis, storage, software needs, sharing, ethics etc. For, example, re- 
search on CBOW in present conflict zones such as Ukraine or Cameroon has chal- 
lenges of its own, but using older administrative data, photographs etc. also re- 
quires proper reflection on data management prior to collection. 


Collect & Create 
Public, administrative, digital, and personal data and documentation 
As already mentioned, many sources used in the research on Children Born of War 


are based on a primarily non-scientific origin, i.e., the data was not originally col- 
lected for research purposes. This applies, for example, to administrative data, in- 


doi:10.1108/JD-09-2017-0126; Louise Corti et al., Managing and Sharing Research Data A Guide to 
Good Practice (Los Angeles/London: Sage, 2019), 24 edition, accessed June 13, 2023, https://www.sa- 
gepub.com/sites/default/files/upm-binaries/61019_Corti_Managing_and_sharing_research_data.pdf. 
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cluding so-called process-generated data.’® This includes, among other things, all 
data collected by the state, such as information on health, schooling, change of 
residence, dates of birth. But it could also be files or documents, such as birth cer- 
tificates, baptismal certificates, church registers, marriage certificates of parents, 
files of the children and youth welfare or even court records and government de- 
cisions. The advantage of such data is that they are not reactive, i.e., as a respond- 
ent you do not influence the data collection, which minimises the manipulation of 
the results by factors such as social desirability. Nevertheless, process-generated 
data by no means give a complete picture, because in the end it is important to 
take into account which data was/is needed from an official point of view or 
was/is of interest and therefore was/is collected and which was/is not. Also, 
there are historians who claim that files generally have greater objectivity than, 
for example, biographical material. However, the subjective factor should not be 
underestimated there either. Youth welfare workers, for example, keep files on 
children who are under guardianship, and the reports they write must be carefully 
analysed in terms of how a ‘normal or deviating family’ and/or a ‘normal or devi- 
ating’ childhood are constructed in the narrative.'® 

Many research projects have used such administrative and process-generated 
data. For example, Borgersrud and Simonsen/Ericsson have been able to analyse 
the Norwegian government’s treatment of Norwegian so-called ‘krigsbarn’ through 
a wealth of historical documents, including minutes of parliamentary sessions.’’ 
Ellingsen, on the other hand, used official register data to analyse the life course 
of the Norwegian krigsbarn: their health history, their income and their school- 
ing."* Olsen was one of the first to examine the experiences of Norwegian ‘krigs- 
barn’ and their parents on the basis of 8,000 personal records stored in the Nor- 
wegian Riksarkiv'” Norway is an exception compared to many other countries, 
as a lot of data and documents as described above have been collected here, 


15 See Nina Baur, “Measurement and Selection Bias in Longitudinal Data. A Framework for Re- 
Opening the Discussion on Data Quality and Generalizability of Social Bookkeeping Data,” in His- 
torical Social Research 34, no. 3 (2009): 9-50. 

16 See Eva Gehltomholt and Sabine Hering, Das verwahrloste Mädchen. Diagnostik und Fürsorge 
in der Jugendhilfe zwischen Kriegsende und Reform (1945-1965) (Opladen: Barbara Budrich, 2006). 
17 See Lars Borgersrud, Staten og krigsbarna: En historisk undersøkelse av statsmyndighetenes be- 
handling av krigsbarna i de første etterkrigsårene (Oslo: Universitetet i Oslo, 2004) and Eva Simon- 
sen and Kjersti Ericsson, Krigsbarn i fredstid-sosialpolitiske og profesjonelle føringer i synet på tysk- 
norske krigsbarn 1945-1947 (Oslo: Universitetet i Oslo Institutt for kriminologi og rettssosiologi, 
2005). 

18 See Dag Ellingsen, Krigsbarns levekår. En registerbasert undersøkelse (Oslo/Konsvinger: Statis- 
tisk sentralbyrå, 2004). 

19 See Kåre Olsen, Krigens barn. De norske krigsbarna og deres mødre (Oslo: Aschehoug, 1998). 
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which makes analyses possible. Even in Germany, there are files on maintenance 
payments from Wehrmacht soldiers to Norwegian mothers.” But similar databas- 
es that can be analysed also exist in other countries, such as Denmark and Germa- 
ny, where documents on placements of children in children’s homes, on adoptions, 
etc. are accessible or could be made accessible through archives.” Organisations 
such as the UN and the World Health Organisation, Médecins Sans Frontiéres, 
Red Cross, Amnesty International, UNICEF, Save the Children, etc. also collect 
data and write documents that can be of great importance for research on 
CBOW, especially concerning contemporary conflicts.”” Most of the above-men- 
tioned data were primarily generated for official purposes. The fact that official 
sources may be subject to both selection biases as well as may be culturally and 
socially constructed should be kept in mind when considering the objectivity of 
data analysis. 

At the individual level, there exists a wealth of information that has been and 
can be used as sources for research on CBOW. Personal records such as diaries, 
letters and photographs,” often found in the estate of the mother, father (or 
more often stepfather) or adoptive parents, have proved particularly important. 
Many CBOW have found photos of their mothers with a man in uniform by chance 
and have then traced back their biological origins. Or they have found their birth 


20 See Simone Tibelius, “Grenzverkehr”. Eine transnationale Rechts- und Sozialgeschichte von Va- 
terschaft und Unterhalt (1940-1980) (Mannheim: Rohrig Universitatsverlag, 2016); Simone Tibelius, 
“An die Kindesmutter kann ich mich beim besten Willen nicht erinnern.’ — Vaterschaftsanerken- 
nung und Unterhaltszahlung als Ressource für Wehrmachts- und Besatzungskinder,” in Kinder des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges — Stigmatisierung, Ausgrenzung, Bewältigungsstrategien, ed. Elke Kleinau, and 
Ingvill C. Mochmann (Frankfurt a.M./New York: Campus, 2016), 93-114. 

21 See, for example Sabine Lee, ed., “A Forgotten Legacy of the Second World War: GI children in 
post-war Britain and Germany,” Contemporary European History 20, no. 2 (2011), 157-181; Rainer 
Gries, “Les Enfants d’Etat — Kinder des Staates’: Retour en France? Das ‚Repatriierungsprogramm‘ 
für die Nachkommen französischer Besatzungsoldaten in Deutschland nach 1945,” in Kinder des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges. Stigmatisierung, Ausgrenzung, Bewältigungsstrategien, ed. Elke Kleinau and 
Ingvill C. Mochmann (Frankfurt a.M./New York: Campus, 2016), 49-71. 

22 See Ingvill C. Mochmann, Sabine Lee and Barbara Stelzl-Marx. “The Children of the Occupa- 
tions Born During the Second World War and Beyond — An Overview.” Historical Social Research 
34, no. 3 (2009): 274. 

23 As for photographs, they have only been used as illustrative material in previous research on 
CBOW. The instruments for analysing individual as well as larger collections of photographs, which 
are now well developed in the educational and social sciences, have not been used so far. See Ul- 
rike Mietzner and Ulrike Pilarzcyk, Das reflektierte Bild. Die seriell-ikonographische Fotoanalyse in 
den Erziehungs- und Sozialwissenschaften (Bad Heilbrunn: Klinkhardt, 2005); Roswitha Breckner, 
Sozialtheorie des Bildes. Zur interpretativen Analyse von Bildern und Fotografien (Bielefeld: tran- 
script, 2010). 
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certificates and discovered that they originally had a different name or were born 
in a completely different place than assumed. Many, as mentioned above, have re- 
corded their experiences in autobiographies or autobiographical sketches and have 
published them. These non-scientific collections of life experiences and personal 
documents provide researchers with an equally important basis for analysing 
the life courses of CBOW alongside objective data. Some of these sources and 
their use will be presented further below. 

There are several challenges with both process-generated official data and 
documents and individually-generated data that need to be taken into account 
when using them. For example, one can never know which data and documents 
have actually been kept, stored, or found and are thus available for further second- 
ary analysis. There are also other concerns: In CBOW research in particular, a dis- 
tinction is made between white spots and blind spots.”* White spots are conflicts 
where it is known that CBOW exists but it is very difficult to obtain information, 
such as concerning ‘Wehrmacht children’ in Greece” and Belgium?* or CBOW in 
the Bosnia-Herzegovina war, or in ongoing conflicts such as in Ukraine and 
Syria.” Accordingly, blind spots are (post)conflicts about which it is not yet 
known whether CBOW exist or within which the topic has not yet received any 
public or research attention. In addition to the limitation placed by an absence 
of or ignorance about the existence of relevant data, documents and statistics, 
there is also a danger that documents of this kind have been or will be manipulat- 
ed.” Researchers must therefore pay particular attention to who the author of a 
source is and whether he/she was working with a copy or the original. However, 
this often cannot be verified, which is why caution is required in this regard 
and all available data must be considered and assessed together. Only in this 
way can a certain reliability of the results be guaranteed.” 


24 See Ingvill C. Mochmann und Dorien DeTombe, “The COMPRAM Methodology and Complex So- 
cietal Problems — an Analysis of the Case of Children Born of War,” Organizacija 43, no. 3 (2010): 117. 
25 See Kerstin Muth, Die Wehrmacht in Griechenland — und ihre Kinder (Leipzig: Eudora-Verlag, 
2008). 

26 See Gerlinda Swillen, De Wieg van WO II: Oorlogskinderen op de as Brussel-Berlijn (Brussel: VUB 
Press, 2016). 

27 See Elke Kleinau and Ingvill C. Mochmann, eds. Kinder des Zweiten Weltkrieges Stigmatisierung, 
Ausgrenzung, Bewältigungsstrategien (Frankfurt a.M./New York: Campus, 2016), 302; Mochmann, 
“Children Born of War - A Decade of International and Interdisciplinary Research,” 325. 

28 See John Scott, “Documents, types of,” in The Sage Encyclopaedia of Social Science Research 
Methods, ed. Michael S. Lewis-Beck, Alan Bryman, and Tim Futing Liao (London: Sage, 2004), 
281-284. 

29 Mochmann, “Children Born of War — A Decade of International and Interdisciplinary Re- 
search,” 328-329. 
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The media (talk shows on radio and television, newspapers, interviews), 
nowadays also social media, and films of all kinds (feature films, documentaries, 
etc.) also play an important role in researching CBOW. However, since articles, 
films, recordings etc. are made by people who are themselves part of the system 
of a given time, it should be considered that these are also people who themselves 
experienced the respective conflict as contemporary witnesses. It is therefore im- 
portant to consider the context in which a piece of media came into creation. 

With regard to all of the different data sources that can be used for CBOW re- 
search, the whole research data lifecycle should be kept in mind from step one. 
Also, it is likely that one may encounter sources along the way that have not so 
far been considered and thus need to be incorporated into the documentation 
and storage system setup. Keeping all collected metadata in a structured way, 
with meaningful file names and using dates and or versions where applicable 
throughout the project, saves a lot of time and nerves and minimises the risk of 
mixing up data, which may limit and in the worst case ruin a source’s interpret- 
ability. Finally, when using any of the various data described in this section, one 
should not just be aware of their limitations with regard to completeness and re- 
liability, but should also keep in mind that depending on the research question(s), 
the data to be used in the analysis may need to be sampled according to methodo- 
logical procedures. This implies that when using, for example, court files or news- 
paper articles, one should provide a proper description in the methodology section 
of how this material was searched for and on what basis certain data were selected 
for the analysis (and not others). This must be done for each of the data sources. 


Research-based CBOW data 


An example of data collection in a qualitative research project is the ‘Children of 
the Occupation’ in Post-War Germany — Experiences of Education and Difference 
carried out by Elke Kleinau and funded by the German Research Foundation 
from 2015 to 2018 (DFG 279094103).** In this project, Kleinau and her research as- 


30 The analysis of media (fictional or non-fictional) also requires the use of methods from media 
studies, which have hardly been used in research on CBOW. See Annette Brauerhoch,” Tox}. Zur 
filmischen Repräsentation schwarzer Kinder in Nachkriegsdeutschland,” in Besatzungskinder. 
Die Nachkommen alliierter Soldaten in Österreich und Deutschland, ed. Barbara Stelzl-Marx and 
Silke Satjukow (Vienna/Cologne/Weimar: Böhlau, 2015), 321-352. 

31 See Elke Kleinau. “Besatzungskinder in Nachkriegsdeutschland: Bildungs- und Differenzerfah- 
rungen,” accessed June 17, 2023, https:/gepris.dfg.de/gepris/projekt/279094103?context=projekt&- 
task=showDetail&id=279094103&. 
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sociate Rafaela Schmid conducted and analysed biographical-narrative interviews 
with women and men from all four occupation zones. At the beginning of the pro- 
ject, they followed the principle of qualitative-biographical research to find inter- 
view subjects who would be willing to talk about their life stories for the first time 
in a scientific context. The assumption was that through regular repetitive narra- 
tion, a narrative focused on topoi or reduced narration would solidify, which 
would hold little new knowledge for the research. However, already when contact- 
ing those interested in being interviewed, it turned out that several of the former 
‘occupation children’ had already participated in other studies, and that for some 
of them various autobiographical text types were available, including autobio- 
graphical fragments in scientific and popular scholarly anthologies, interviews 
in magazines, radio or television contributions.” Due to the great media interest, 
the perspective of these media-present ‘occupation children’ shaped public percep- 
tion of life as an ‘occupation child’ after 1945. Kleinau and Schmid decided to inter- 
view these people too, who seemed to present a narrative identity rehearsed 
through regular repetition. 

Through a call for participation in the study distributed via the press office of 
the University of Cologne, the newsletter of the international and interdisciplinary 
network Children Born of War,” word-of-mouth and an interview of the project 
leader in a newspaper,” access was sought to interview subjects. Twenty narrative 
interviews were conducted lasting several hours each with members of the 1945— 
1955 cohort. Access to the field was difficult at first because, on the one hand, a 
number of people responded to the call who had experienced the occupation pe- 
riod as children or adolescents, but who, in the sense of the definition, did not be- 
long to the ‘occupation children’, but to children born before or during the first 
years of World War II. This means that the term ‘occupation child’, which was 
used as a swear word in post-war times, was not (or no longer) familiar to the re- 
sponding people in its original meaning. On the other hand, the widespread dis- 
crimination narrative in research and the media discouraged some of those affect- 
ed from giving an interview. They were of the opinion that they could not 
contribute anything ‘spectacular’ to the topic. It took several attempts to make it 


32 See Elke Kleinau “Besatzungskinder in Nachkriegsdeutschland: Bildungs- und Differenzerfah- 
rungen.” Zeitschrift für Pädagogik 62, no. 2 (2016): 224-240. 

33 INIRC-CBOW, International Network for Interdisciplinary research on Children Born of War, 
accessed June 19, 2023, http://www.childrenbornofwar.org/. 

34 The Main-Echo was chosen because there were a lot of US soldiers stationed in the Rhine-Main 
area. Through this newspaper, which has a very wide regional circulation, we were able to recruit 
interview partners who had not yet come into contact with networks of affected people. 
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clear that the research team was also interested in life stories that did not corre- 
spond to this popular narrative. 

An example of a quantitative study on CBOW is A Comparative study on Dan- 
ish, Norwegian and Dutch war children (1997-2004). This study deserves special at- 
tention, as it is a reference study in many respects.” Firstly, it was the first study 
ever to attempt to use a standardised questionnaire to investigate the life courses 
of CBOW in several countries. Secondly, a special type of method of data collection 
was used, in which those affected — so-called lay researchers — were involved in 
the research process. This participatory approach to data collection is often used 
with so-called hidden populations, such as those of the CBOW.** There may be sev- 
eral reasons for this: If only little information is available about the population 
group being researched, one of the main difficulties is to know what questions 
and topics are of relevance to that group. This issue was of great importance in 
this first study:”’ Since towards the end of the 1990s there was hardly any informa- 
tion on these children so that the now adult CBOW were asked for help in devel- 
oping the questionnaire. In Norway this process was facilitated by the fact that 
there was an association for Norwegian CBOW. 

The Norges Krigsbarnforbund (NKBF), an association for Norwegian ‘krigs- 
barn’, provided access to the population group under investigation. In addition 
to the board of this association, many of its members were also involved in the dif- 
ferent phases of the development of the questionnaire, so as to present the topics 
that seemed to them to be central to their lives. In this way, it was possible to de- 
velop a questionnaire whose contents reflect the reality of life, at least of those 
who participated in the development of the questionnaire. Afterwards, the ques- 
tionnaire was translated, adapted in some places and distributed by the head of 
the Danish War Children’s Association (Dansk Krigsbørnforening). Finally, the 


35 See Ingvill C. Mochmann and Stein Ugelvik Larsen, “Kriegskinder in Europa,” Aus Politik und 
Zeitgeschichte 18-19 (2005): 34-38, accessed June 18, 2023, https:/www.bpb.de/shop/zeitschriften/ 
apuz/29076/kriegskinder-in-europa/; Ingvill C. Mochmann and Stein Ugelvik Larsen, *Children born 
of War: The Life Course of Children fathered by German Soldiers in Norway and Denmark during 
WWII - Some empirical results,” Historical Social Research 33, no. 1 (2005): 347-363; Mochmann, 
“Children Born of War - A Decade of International and Interdisciplinary Research.” 

36 cf. Douglas D. Heckathron.”Respondent-Driven Sampling II: Deriving Valid Population Estimates 
from Chain-Referral Samples of Hidden Populations.” Social Problems 49, no.1 (2002): 11-34. 

37 See Ingvill C. Mochmann, “Children Born of War: expanding the evidence base on hidden pop- 
ulations,” (paper presented at the Workshop Supporting human rights organisations to deliver in- 
sights from data, University of Essex, Colchester (United Kingdom), October 28-29, 2015), accessed 
May 05, 2019, https:/wwwresearchgate.net/publication/299456597_Children_Born_of_War_expan- 
ding the evidence base on hidden populations; Mochmann, “Children Born of War - A Decade 
of International and Interdisciplinary Research,” 330-331. 
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Dutch historian Monika Diederichs, who is herself a ‘child of the Wehrmacht’, 
translated the questionnaire into Dutch and distributed it among Dutch CBOW. 
This was enormously important for data collection, as many members would 
not have responded to a public call and would only have participated under the 
protection of anonymity guaranteed by the association or trusted persons in the 
association. In retrospect it is clear that neither of the steps recommended 
above were followed systematically when the study was initiated in the mid 
1990s, which highly limits both the analysis as well as the re-use of the data; 
there is no proper methodological report on sampling, field work, recruitment 
of respondents. The questionnaire leaves many open questions, which have been 
coded differently in the codebook, partly with unambiguous wording. There are 
no versions of the various data files. Although the data file has been officially ‘ano- 
nymised’, the combination of variables still in the file makes it possible to identify 
respondents if you know what you are searching for. The comparative aspect of the 
study complicates this — the Danish data were added to the same codebook but 
saved in different SPSS files. The questionnaires in Denmark and the Netherlands 
had been slightly adapted by the respective principle investigators, but this was not 
documented. Thus, when coding the Danish questionnaires, new variables had to 
be added in the data file and codebook. As the Dutch data were coded at a much 
later point in 2017 by a student assistant working at a research data infrastructure, 
the data file and documentation in the Dutch case has been prepared — to the ex 
tent possible — according to standards of research data management. These are 
only some of the issues that limit the re-use of the study; further aspects of this 
problematic situation will be addressed in the respective sections below. 

In the next section, details on the interview and analysis process of the qual- 
itative research project Children of the Occupation* in Post-War Germany — Expe- 
riences of Education and Difference and a quantitative survey A Comparative 
study on Danish, Norwegian and Dutch war children (1997-2004) is presented 
and discussed. 


Analyse & Collaborate 
Conducting and analysing biographical-narrative interviews 


Beyond the challenge Kleinau and Schmid faced in accessing possible interview 
partners, biographical-narrative interviews have particular challenges regarding 
the data analysis process. The methodological starting point of the project was 
the assumption that every person who tells his or her life story would strive to pre- 
sent a story that makes sense. The narrative should thus explain how one has be- 
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come who one is. Self-reflection means “constantly bringing what has already been 
experienced and witnessed into line with the drafts and ideas that the individual 
makes of his or her life”.°* With a chronological analysis of the available autobio- 
graphical documents and a view to the respective target group, it is possible to 
work out which segments of a biographical narrative are addressed in each case 
in order to produce an identity construction that is appropriate to the situation 
and coherent for the interviewee.” Identity in this context is to be understood 
as an ongoing, lifelong process, “[...] through which the person in question seeks 
to assure himself/herself of the continuity and coherence of his/her life practice”.*° 
Identities thus emerge in the act of biographical narration, through the retrospec- 
tive description of past experiences and experiences that take place from a specif- 
ic, present state of consciousness. In each retrospective, evaluations and meanings 
shift, and different contexts of life and effects are constructed than in the imme- 
diate experience itself. In the course of their lives, people reconsider biographical- 
ly decisive events and, if necessary, reinterpret their existing memories on the 
basis of current experiences. Triggers for a subsequent processing of memories 
can also be current discourses that are effective within a society or a social 
group." Accordingly, biographically controlled self-reflection means repeatedly 
reconciling what has already been experienced with the meaning that the individ- 
ual gives to his or her life.** Accordingly, we are dealing with the constant rewrit- 
ing of each individual’s own life story. 

The narrated life story represents — to exaggerate — a snapshot of the inter- 
viewee’s subjective construction of meaning. But interpretation by the researcher 
is also based not only on his/her scientific theoretical-methodological approach, 
but also on his/her subjective life experience. In addition to constant self-reflection, 
the instrument of inter-communicative validation should therefore also be used as 


38 Theodor Schulze, “Lebenslauf und Lebensgeschichte,” in Aus Geschichten lernen. Zur Eintibung 
pädagogischen Verstehens, 279 edition, ed. Dieter Baacke and Theodor Schulze (Weinheim/Munich: 
Juventa, 1993), 217 

39 See Elke Kleinau and Rafaela Schmid, “‘Ich bin nicht ehemaliges Besatzungskind, sondern ich 
bin es immer noch’. Brüche und Inkonsistenzen in Erzählungen von ‘professionellen’ Zeitzeug_in- 
nen,” BIOS, Zeitschrift fiir Oral-History Biographieforschung und Lebenslaufanalysen 29, no. 2 
(2016): 241-252, accessed June 19, 2023. doi:10.3224/bios.v29i2.07. 

40 Cited in Hans-Christoph Koller, Bildung anders denken. Einführung in die Theorie transformator- 
ischer Bildungsprozesse (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2012), 35. 

41 See Ulrike Jureit, “Authentische und konstruierte Erinnerung. Methodische Uberlegungen zu 
biographischen Sinnkonstruktionen,” Werkstatt Geschichte 18, no. 6 (1997): 98. 

42 See Lutz Niethammer, Ego-Histoire? Und andere Erinnerungs-Versuche (Vienna/Cologne/Wei- 
mar: Bohlau, 2002), 108. 
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a corrective to one’s own subjective interpretation of the interviews, for example 
in a regularly meeting research workshop with (post-)doctoral students. 

The interaction of researchers with affected persons requires mutual respect. 
Interview partners do not have to conform to the researchers’ expectations when 
telling their life stories; on the contrary, qualitative interview studies work accord- 
ing to the principle of maximum contrast in order to capture the entire range of 
human experiences as far as possible. The task of qualitative biographical re- 
searchers is to allow themselves to be permanently challenged by their inter- 
viewees, to discard existing presuppositions and to allow for new trains of thought 
and possibilities of interpretation. Conversely, this also means that the researcher’s 
interpretations do not have to coincide with the expectations or self-interpreta- 
tions of the interviewees. Some existing studies on CBOW follow an interpretive 
scheme that is more indebted to an emotional recollection and an inscription of 
life stories in public memory than to methodologically sound research.” However, 
despite all the empathy that can arise in interview situations, a distance must re- 
main between researchers, whose task it is to place the subjective forms of proc- 
essing life-historical experiences in the political, social, educational, cultural and 
gender-historical context, and those who have been affected, whose experience 
must be measured and analysed.* Dorothee Wierling, one of the most distinguish- 
ed oral history researchers in Germany, even speaks of the fact that distance must 
be explicitly created in the interpretation process, since “strangeness [...] can 
awaken motivation for understanding” and “analytical curiosity”. Consequently, 
premature understanding based on empathy is not a criterion of quality in re- 
search. So as not to be misunderstood: The subjective memory of those affected 
is undoubtedly an important dimension in the process of gaining historical know- 
ledge, yet interviewees do not tell ‘how it really was’, but rather convey a very per- 
sonal way of processing what they experienced. As long as the people concerned 
and their life stories are treated with respect, this distance does not collide with 
ethical considerations in dealing with vulnerable people. In this way, Kleinau dis- 
tinguishes herself from approaches that generally subordinate their research out- 
puts with the “well-being” of their “research participants”.** What constitutes this 


43 See Flavia Guerrini, Vom Feind ein Kind. Nachkommen alliierter Soldaten erzählen (Vienna/Ber- 
lin: Mandelbaum, 2022). 

44 See Alf Lüdtke, “Alltagsgeschichte, Mikro-Historie, historische Anthropologie,” in Geschichte. 
Ein Grundkurs, ed. Hans-Jürgen Goertz (Reinbek: Rowohlt, 1998), 631, 628-649. 

45 Dorothee Wierling, “Oral History,” in Neue Themen und Methoden in der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, ed. Michael Maurer (Stuttgart: Reclam, 2003), 30. 

46 Heide Glaesmer, Barbara Stelzl-Marx and Sabine Lee, eds., Introduction to Children Born of 
War: Past, Present and Future (London/New York: Routledge, 2022), 4. 
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well-being remains strangely undefined here and would also have to be defined on 
a case-by-case basis. 

Every interview started with obtaining written informed consent. The inter- 
viewee must be informed about the aim of the research project, the procedure 
of the interview and the further handling of his/her data. He/she may stop the in- 
terview at any time, refuse further interview appointments and withdraw his/her 
consent to the recording and transcription of the interview without suffering any 
repercussion. He/she must be assured of anonymity and his/her narrative may 
only be quoted in excerpts in scientific publications to ensure that he/she is not 
identifiable to third parties by means of the narrated sequence of events. If the 
anonymised interview is to be made available to other researchers,” the explicit 
consent of the interviewee must be obtained. After the interview has been com- 
pleted, the researcher should make him- or herself available for questions, feed- 
back, etc., not only because in this way important information can still be obtained 
for the project, but also in order to be able to track any psychological after-effects. 
In the case of highly vulnerable groups such as children who have been exposed to 
sexualised violence*® or unaccompanied refugee minors, cooperation with a psy- 
chological crisis intervention team is recommended. 

Qualitative biographical research faces the problem of principally unfinished 
communication, which is countered with the concepts of theoretical sampling and 
theoretical-empirical saturation.* If no fundamentally new points of view emerge 
after a certain number of interviews, the search for further interview partners can 
be stopped. This has a “certain degree of plausibility”,°° but may fall short for two 
reasons: On the one hand, there may still be interviewees who have new experi- 
ences to share; on the other hand, it may be that certain aspects of the topic 
have not yet been sufficiently thought through, have not been asked about, or 
that corresponding hints in the interview were not recognised as such. Such pos- 


47 See “Empfehlungen zur Archivierung, Bereitstellung und Nachnutzung von Forschungsdaten 
im Kontext erziehungs- und bildungswissenschaftlicher sowie fachdidaktischer Forschung,” ac- 
cessed June 18, 2023, https:/www.dfg.de/download/pdf/foerderung/grundlagen dfg foerderung/for 
schungsdaten/stellungnahme forschungsdatenmanagement.pdf). 

48 Sabine Andresen, *Sexual Violence Against Children and Transitional Justice: Bearing Witness 
and Preserving Testimony About Injustice in Childhood,” International Journal on Child Maltreat- 
ment 4 (2021): 193-207. 

49 See Anselm L. Strauss, Grundlagen qualitativer Sozialforschung. Datenanalyse und Theoriebil- 
dung in der empirischen soziologischen Forschung (Munich: Fink, 1991). 

50 Manuela du Bois-Reymond, “Die Oral-History-Methode. Königsweg oder Schleichpfad der his- 
torischen Kinderforschung?” in Kinder. Kindheit. Lebensgeschichte. Ein Handbuch, ed. Imbke 
Behnken and Jürgen Zinnecker (Seelze: Velbert, 2002), 223. 
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sible misconceptions can also be traced through discussions in a research work- 
shop. 

Research that follows a qualitative research paradigm is often criticised for 
not producing representative results. This is true, but representativeness is not a 
goal of qualitative research. The aim is to explore little- or non-researched phe- 
nomena and to derive theoretical insights from them - as opposed to testing hy- 
potheses. In the case of CBOW, however, even quantitatively oriented research can- 
not provide representative data, since CBOW - as already mentioned several times 
— belong to a hidden population. A representative sample can only be drawn from 
a group whose exact size is known. In the case of the German ‘occupation chil- 
dren”, however, there are simply no reliable figures for West Germany and none 
for East Germany. Quantitative studies therefore usually draw their data from 
the networks of those affected. However, the members of these networks do not 
present a representative cross-section of all ‘occupation children’, but a highly 
biased group whose members have mostly seen their biological origin as a prob- 
lem in advance. In this respect, conclusions that seem to suggest that ‘occupation 
children’ suffer from post-traumatic stress disorders significantly more often than 
the general German population are misleading. Statements can only be made 
about a very small and very specific group of organised ‘occupation children’. 

Nevertheless, it should be emphasised that it is hardly possible to establish 
representativeness among this population group and that classic quantitative-em- 
pirical evaluations are therefore not very useful. Even though there are increasing 
attempts to compare CBOW with other war-affected groups of children as control 
groups, comparisons based on statistical test procedures as usually carried out in 
psychology and empirical social research are not possible on the basis of the data 
available so far. Since it is unlikely that it will be possible at all to record a hidden 
population group like CBOW in a representative way, as the basic population is not 
known, a methodical approach that analyses different data sources on the basis of 
their respective methodical rules and finally evaluates them as a whole seems to 
be the most sensible and objective procedure to record the living conditions and 
developments of CBOW. It is true that there are now more advanced methods 
for extrapolating hidden populations, such as the study on female raped victims 
in the Democratic Republic of Congo by Johnston et. al.” However, the additional 
problem with CBOW is that they themselves often do not know anything about 


51 See Lisa G. Johnston et al., “Measuring a hidden population: A novel technique to estimate the 
population size of women with sexual violence-related pregnancies in South Kivu Province, Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Congo,” in Journal of Epidemiology and Global Health 7, no. 1 (March 2017): 45- 
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their biological origins or have been given false information about their origins. It 
is also unknown how many CBOW were or will be murdered at birth etc. 

The ‘disregard’ for qualitative research is often based on a lack of knowledge 
about how many pages of text a biographical narrative interview can produce. A 
two- to three-hour interview can generate up to 70 pages of text, depending on the 
pace of speech and the interviewee’s narrative skills. The time required to prepare 
interview transcripts is often underestimated in research applications. Before 
transcribing, rules have to be laid down as to how the spoken word is to be put 
down on paper, since it is not only important for the analysis of what is said, 
but also how it is said. The emotions with which certain events are permanently 
linked can be seen, for example, in the pitch of the voice, in stagnations in the 
flow of speech, in word-finding problems, etc. The transcription of the spoken 
word must be done according to a set of rules. For recording first impressions 
and the atmosphere during the interview, it is advisable to keep a research diary. 

For the interviewing process, Kleinau and Schmid decided to use the method 
of the sociological biographical researcher Gabriele Rosenthal.” The biographical 
narrative interview differs from the guided interview in its open-ended character. 
According to Rosenthal, it ideally goes through three phases: It begins with the 
openly posed initial question “Would you please tell me your life story?” During 
the following narrative phase, the interviewer has to act with restraint in order 
to give the interviewee the opportunity to unfold the constructed meaning of his 
or her individual life in the narrative. In biography research, there is deliberate 
talk of restraint and not of neutrality, since it can be assumed that researchers 
“in qualitative research are fundamentally actors in a social space that is constitut- 
ed by their presence and that determines the behaviour of all participants”.** Re- 
strained (non-)verbal reactions can also have an influence on the course of the in- 
terview. As a methodological consequence, the narrative text must not be 
understood as a monologue, but the dialogical course of the conversation must 
also be evaluated and interpreted. The most impressive demonstration of this pro- 
cedure, how the past emerges in joint conversation, was made by the research 
group around Harald Welzer in their study “Grandpa was not a Nazi [‘Opa war 
kein Nazi')”.”* In a second phase, the “phase of narrative enquiries”, things 


52 See Gabriele Rosenthal, Erlebte und erzählte Lebensgeschichte. Gestalt und Struktur biogra- 
phischer Selbstbeschreibungen (Frankfurt a.M.: Campus, 1995). 

53 Olaf Jensen and Harald Welzer, “One Thing Leads to Another or: Self-Reflexivity as Method,” 
Forum Qualitative Social Research 4, no. 2 (2003), accessed June 18, 2023, www.qualitative-research.- 
net/fqs-texte/2-03/2-03jensenwelzer-d.htm. 

54 See Harald Welzer, Sabine Moller and Karoline Tschuggnall, “Opa war kein Nazi”. Nationalso- 
zialismus und Holocaust im Familiengedächtnis (Frankfurt a.M.: Fischer TB, 2002). 
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that are not understood or recognisable gaps in the narrative are addressed — 
again in an open form. Only in the third phase, which takes place at a later 
time, after listening to the recording again or reading the transcript, can direct fol- 
low-up questions be asked. It has proven to be extremely helpful to conduct the 
interviews in pairs. One person concentrates on conducting the interview and 
the other on taking notes. This approach, bases on ethnographic field research 
methods, was a suitable corrective for critical reflection on one’s own interview 
conduct and the course of the interview. 

Other researchers have already worked with interviews on ‘occupation chil- 
dren’ in Germany,” but the potential that lies in collected life stories is far from 
exhausted. Either individual text passages are used as a dramatising introduction 
to a topic or concise individual statements are used to prove one thesis or another. 
Such an approach, which tears text passages out of their narrative contexts, does 
not correspond to the state of the art. Individual statements that seem to confirm 
one’s own thesis(es) can almost always be taken from an interview, but are they 
also true in the context of the told life story? In qualitative biographical research, 
life stories are therefore first analysed as a whole, in the form of case studies, be- 
fore they are compared with each other and cautious conclusions of ‘medium 
range’ are drawn. 

Compared to written, published forms of memoirs, interviews have some ad- 
vantages. Published autobiographical testimonies present a — largely — coherent 
“final version corrected several times without scribbles and corrections”.” The 
questioning of these self-interpretations is thus clearly limited. A comparison of 
published memoirs with the interview material proved to be extremely fruitful. 
In the interview, the “constraints of narrative” described by Rosenthal set in.’® 
The interviewees tell considerably more than they initially intend. Active listening 
techniques promote the flow of narration and the “slowly growing relationship of 
trust” between interviewee and interviewer evokes further memories.” Often, in- 
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terviewees do not succeed in maintaining the coherent life story they want to tell. 
In a narrative about a supposedly ‘happy relationship’, for example, the inter- 
viewee’s voice breaks because the memory of racist and sexist insults by her part- 
ner’s brother comes up." It is important that, following the principles of biograph- 
ical narrative interviewing, no one should be released from the interview situation 
in such a mood. The interview must be concluded in such a way that the interview- 
ees can temporally ‘talk themselves out’ of the situation that is obviously stressing 
them. This means that in the last third of the interview, the interviewee is directed 
toward positively connoted or less stressful passages of his or her narrative, e.g. 
the good relationship with one’s own children, professional successes, reliable 
friendships, etc. 

In many of the interviews Kleinau and Schmid conducted, breaks, inconsisten- 
cies and changes over time became apparent, which were analysed following The- 
odor Schulze’s Reflexive Hermeneutics and the associated topos analysis. So-called 
“key scenes”™ or also “critical events”, which indicate biographical decision-mak- 
ing and/or upheaval situations, are of particular importance. In the German re- 
search context there are other tried and extensively proven evaluation methods, 
such as Objective Hermeneutics according to Ulrich Oevermann,” the Depth Herme- 
neutic Method according to Leithäuser and Volmerg,** Hermeneutic Dialogue Ana- 
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lysis according to Harald Welzer” and Qualitative Content Analysis according to 
Philipp Mayring,°® etc., which can be used to analyse the data. MAXQDA, a software 
for computer-assisted qualitative data and text analysis, is a good tool for opening 
up large collections of sources. Which methodological procedure is ultimately chos- 
en depends crucially on the research questions the researcher wants to pursue. 
Making the individual analysis steps intersubjectively comprehensible remains 
one of the great challenges of qualitative research. 

In some CBOW research contexts, interviewers and respondents have to com- 
municate with each other in a foreign language, if they do not have to rely on the 
help of a translator. Since the linguistic turn, it has been known that language does 
not depict reality, but creates realities. Language forms both the precondition and 
the boundary of the recognisable. Communicating in a differentiated way about 
feelings in a foreign language requires a high level of linguistic competence, 
which sometimes neither the interviewee nor the interviewer possesses. In addi- 
tion, due to a different cultural understanding of what can be said in public, some 
questions can be perceived as indiscreet, unseemly, even encroaching, and are 
therefore answered evasively or not at all. This experience was already recorded 
by the German traveller and writer Ida Hahn-Hahn in 1844, who took a burning 
interest in the handling of sexual customs during her visit to a high-class harem 
in Constantinople. She complained that the questions she was most interested in 
were simply ignored by the harem ladies.” 


A comparative questionnaire survey 


As mentioned above, the study A Comparative study on Danish, Norwegian and 
Dutch war children (1997-2004) is in many respects quite unique, as it was the 
first academically-based, standardised study on children born of war in several 
countries. The study was initiated by Stein Ugelvik Larsen, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Politics at the University of Bergen in Norway and founder of 
the War and Children Identity Project (WCIP). He had heard about the mostly neg- 
ative experiences of Norwegian CBOW in post-war Norway at an event to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the end of the Second World War in 1995. Lar- 
sen worked together with the Norwegian so-called ‘Wehrmacht children’, who 
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since the mid-1980s had established the association Norges Krigsbarnforbund 
(NKBF), and other researchers” and developed a questionnaire that was distribut- 
ed in Norway in 1997 As described above, this was not generated hypothetically-de- 
ductively on the basis of existing theories, as is usually the case in surveys of this 
kind, but with the help of the participatory approach, in which the affected group, 
in this case the Norwegian CBOW, actively took part in the development of the 
questionnaire. The Norwegian version was then, as already described, translated 
and adapted by the Danish and Dutch principle investigators before it was distrib- 
uted among CBOW in the respective countries. 

Mochmann commented on several versions of the Norwegian questionnaire 
and was later responsible for coding the Danish data. This experience gave her 
keen insight into methodological pitfalls both of the wording of several questions 
and of the potential for redundancy and unclarity of questions, which could limit 
the analysis of the data. Furthermore, the codebook was quite unstructured, as the 
answers to all open questions were written in exact wording, which made the an- 
swer categories to each question in many cases endless. Also, the large number of 
open questions and the length of the questionnaire led respondents to fill in the 
same information in several places and sometimes also the wrong information 
in the wrong place because the question wording was unclear. Having said this, 
many questions were still useful for analysis and have been published.” But, 
due to the methodological limitations, only descriptions and frequencies that 
could be identified as reliable and valid were analysed. In order for all the data 
for all countries to be analysed and compared, some severe data cleaning, data 
management and harmonisation would be necessary. This would require a good 
deal of funding and expertise both from CBOW research and data management ex- 
perts. Thus, even though there may be now limitations to sharing data from this 
study from the confidentiality point of view, quite a bit of work is required if 
we want to make it accessible for further research. However, as pointed out 
above with regard to the Dutch data, the documentation of the coding process 
and development of the SPSS files was planned in such a way from the start 
that it could be used by other researchers. So far the data have not been made 
available for distribution. This is mainly because the sample is quite small and 
also because no decision has been made with regard to how and where would 
be best to share it. 
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A positive aspect of this rather cumbersome data production and analysis 
process in previous decades has been that experiences from this first study 
were taken into account in the development of further studies” such as, for exam- 
ple, in the development of the study on psychosocial well-being, experiences with 
prejudice and identity development of ‘occupation children’ in Germany, which 
was later carried out in Austria, Norway and Bosnia in partly adapted form. 
Parts of the questionnaire were taken over from the original study at the Univer- 
sity of Bergen, translated and adopted.” However, although data from these stud- 
ies might have the quality to be shared, this has not been done so far, as already 
mentioned. Beyond the different policy regulations with regard to data manage- 
ment and open science, personal, disciplinary and cultural factors are relevant. Is- 
sues such as data ownership, authorship of publications, and who may share what 
with whom easily become potential conflicts if not sorted out at the beginning of a 
project. Lack of collaboration and trust within research teams - often due to sim- 
ple, uncommunicated differences of understanding and assumptions about various 
steps in the research lifecycle — may terminate all chances for broad dissemination 
and re-use, unless this is clearly agreed upon from start. 

Finally, a critical note on the contents of the questionnaire itself. From the per- 
spective of gender theory and gender history, the questionnaire, developed in the 
1990s, also reproduces highly problematic patriarchal normative prescriptions 
about ‘intact’ families and ‘good’ motherhood, which only seem conceivable within 
the framework of bourgeois marriage.”* The questionnaire reproduces the policy 
of “refamiliarisation” cultivated in almost all post-war Western European societ- 
ies, which was intended to remedy the alleged “‘crisis of the family’ attributed to 
the war-related loss of men and broken family relationships”. Thus, in order to 
evaluate the usefulness and quality of the data for reuse, the questionnaires, code- 
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books, methods reports and all other relevant documentation and information 
needs to be accessible to the extent possible. 


Evaluate & Archive, Share & Disseminate, and Access & Reuse 


In an assessment of the various CBOW data sources presented so far, little empha- 
sis has been put on steps 4, 5, and 6 of the research data cycle. These steps address 
questions related to where the datasets will be stored, how secure this storage is 
and how it will be accessed. Furthermore, these steps address questions related to 
sharing policies to be considered and the selection of a data repository, which is 
strongly linked to the final step with respect to broad access to and reused of 
the data. 

This is probably the reason why so far very little CBOW sources are re-usable: 
even safe data centers to our knowledge do not offer secondary analysis of qual- 
itative and quantitative CBOW data. As emphasised, the challenges are multidi- 
mensional and complex. However, at the same time, one may argue that research 
teams have thus far put little energy into defining from the start - in step one — 
ways in which at least parts of the data could be made available. With CBOW pro- 
jects increasingly being awarded significant funding from national and interna- 
tional agencies, this is likely to improve. The Norwegian based ERC consolidator 
grant EuroWARCHILD (2023) led by professor Inger Skjelsbæk at the University 
of Oslo, for example, has clear requirements for data handling and research 
data management which had to be approved by the Norwegian National Data Serv- 
ice prior to project start. 

When Kleinau submitted her project application in 2014, the application form 
from the German Research Foundation asked how the collected interviews would 
be stored, but no data management plan was yet required. The interview passages 
that contained personal and location information were redacted and entered into 
a Citavi database, which remained in the possession of the project leader. Since 
2020, a detailed data management plan must be submitted. Kleinau and Schmid 
do not want to hide a certain scepticism about the re-use of narrative-biographical 
interviews, since they have seen in their interview material how many text passag- 
es of the transcription have to be blacked out for anonymisation. 
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Ethical issues, reflections, recommendations 


From the information provided in this chapter so far it is quite obvious that both 
quantitative and qualitative research projects on CBOW encounter methodological 
and ethical challenges. 

One may run the risk of subjecting participants to great emotional strain if 
they are confronted with events from the past. In the first study on the Norwegian 
CBOW, the primary researcher, Stein Ugelvik Larsen, received many calls from peo- 
ple who had received the questionnaire by post. The questionnaire had upset them 
so much that they had not managed to write down their impressions and experi- 
ences on paper. However, they still wanted to share what they had experienced. 
Also, for some members of the association who were involved in the research proc- 
ess as lay researchers it had been emotionally difficult to engage with their expe- 
riences in this way. In follow-up studies, contact details of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists were thus included in the cover letter. These were psychologists and 
psychiatrists who were involved in the studies and whom interviewees could con- 
tact at any time. 

One of the greatest methodological challenges was to maintain the necessary 
scientific distance despite close contact with those affected. Keeping the necessary 
distance in spite of necessary close contact, while at the same time endeavouring 
to invite lay researchers and all respondents to conferences and to co-author pub- 
lications, is no simple task. 

With regard to work with eyewitnesses, it should be explicitly emphasised that 
researchers must be well aware that memories that lie far in the past are more 
likely to reflect the processing of subjective experience rather than the subjective 
experience itself.” Moreover, the events can only be meaningful in relation to the 
group that is willing to cooperate or complete the questionnaire, which applies to 
both qualitative and quantitative studies. Since there is no information on the pop- 
ulation for the CBOW, it will therefore never be known exactly to what extent the 
respondents are representative of the CBOW group, even if a large number of re- 
spondents are surveyed. Moreover, control groups would have to be used for fur- 
ther analyses, for example, of the Norwegian register analysis.” Here, Ellingsen 
compared the life course of Norwegian ‘krigsbarn’ with children of single mothers 
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born 1940 and 19478 In addition, the number of abortions or those murdered at 
birth is left out of all statistics.’ 

Ultimately, it must be clear to all those involved that researchers and those af- 
fected are likely to have different motivations for conducting or participating in a 
study. While the primary goal of researchers is to carry out a research project and 
to publish the results, the lay researchers and other interviewees often want to 
draw attention to their fates, sometimes with the aim of apologising and/or some- 
times with the aim of receiving an apology and/or compensation from the state. 
These expectations must be communicated clearly and unambiguously from the 
beginning, as otherwise considerable conflict can arise in the course of a project.®° 
Researchers should also be aware of the fact that CBOW, even if they have agreed 
to be interviewed, do not always know or understand exactly in what context and 
for what purposes their statements will be used. Nor are they always aware of the 
consequences that participation may have for them, e.g. within the family or the 
community. This is especially true for analysis of qualitative interviews, which — 
even if anonymised — may reveal the identities of interviewees to insiders such 
as family members. Although it was developed for a different purpose than re- 
search, the Survivor-Centered Documentation of Conflict-Related Sexual Violence 
— The MURAD Code Project — is also highly relevant to anyone collecting data 
and information on survivors of conflict-related sexual violence, which may well 
be relevant to the study of CBOW in various contexts.** 

Furthermore, in their life stories, those affected often use an everyday psycho- 
logical vocabulary in which the concept of trauma dominates.” This term, which 
has been increasingly used to describe the experiences of Holocaust witnesses 
since the 2000s,** has also found its way into research on CBOW. But by no 
means must everything that the great 20"- and 21*century atrocities held in 
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store for people in terms of terrible experiences trigger a trauma per se. Inciden- 
tally, trauma can neither be diagnosed on the basis of a questionnaire survey, 
which is based on the self-assessment of interviewees, nor on the basis of bio- 
graphical narrative interviews, and certainly not by historians or social scientists. 
For that, a careful psychiatric or psychotherapeutic diagnosis is needed: an anam- 
nesis that is taken at the beginning of a therapeutic process. Even if the interview- 
er had a psychotherapeutic qualification, one can only warn against mixing re- 
search and therapy. Role conflicts would be the inevitable consequence. The task 
of historical and/or social science research is to explore the “complex field of ten- 
sion” between emotional memory and scientific research in order to work out and 
convey socio-political connections beyond the subjective horizon of knowledge of 
the individual. 

In countries where the state itself participated in the discrimination of CBOW, 
for example by depriving them of their civil rights, this narrative of traumatisation 
taken up by research may be justified. But it is not suitable as a globally accepted 
blueprint for CBOW, although it was aggressively used in the early days of histor- 
ical research on German ‘occupation children’.°° It secured the necessary media 
attention for the topic and the emerging networks of those affected. This narrative 
only applies to a limited extent to German ‘occupation children’. The life stories 
Kleinau and Schmid collected, as well as the reconstruction of the pedagogical dis- 
course on ‘occupation children’, only allow the conclusion that Black German chil- 
dren who stood out visibly within the white German majority society were increas- 
ingly exposed to experiences of discrimination.°® Whether these experiences also 
had traumatising effects remains a matter for psychotherapeutic experts. This does 
not exclude the possibility that white ‘occupation children’ were also exposed to 
individual and/or institutional discrimination, but a very specific racist tone was 
prevalent in the post-war society of West Germany and Austria, one which did 
not apply to all children equally. For white children, experiences of exclusion 
were often more related to a child’s illegitimate status. 

Researchers should therefore not assume in advance that every CBOW has 
been exposed to experiences of discrimination and must consequently be trauma- 
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tised. This statement is by no means as absurd as it may sound now. When Kleinau 
and Schmid presented their project and solicited interview participants at a meet- 
ing of Coeur sans frontiere — Hearts without Borders (a transnational network of 
French ‘Wehrmacht Children’ and French ‘Occupation Children’) in March 2015, 
they had to face a tough questioning by those affected according to their research 
premises. Some of those present had already participated in a study before, and 
one of them had been confronted at the end of the interview situation with the 
statement that either he was the great exception or he was not telling the truth be- 
cause he claimed not to be traumatised. This statement shows the researcher’s dis- 
appointment that the person concerned refuses to tell the story he/she had previ- 
ously invented, that his life story does not fit the one the researcher wants to tell. 
There is little sign of the lasting displeasure mentioned above, which sets in when 
the researcher “perceives the reality of his interlocutors’ lives and the interpreta- 
tions of their memories, is unsettled in the questions and concepts he has brought 
with him and is led beyond them”.” The urge to lead the story to a predetermined 
end prevails. 

Overall, it is important to be wary of rigid assumptions that need to be con- 
firmed. This applies, for example, to possible consequences of how certain 
CBOW came to be (rape versus love relationship). This is not possible on the 
basis of the empirical findings to date. Contrary to expectations, however, findings 
to date show that many children born of supposed love relationships were ostra- 
cised by their mothers and closest family members after the war and in some 
cases experienced (gross) abuse and neglect.* Furthermore, there are also docu- 
mented cases of children who were and are raised with love and affection by 
their mothers despite rape.” 

Therefore, researchers should also ask about individual processing and coping 
strategies, because with too strong a focus on experiences of discrimination, *pos- 
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sible forms of long-term resilient processing could be lost from view”.’° Defence 
and exclusion can result in painful feelings of ‘otherness’, but they can also be 
the spur to achieving self-determination. People, adults as well as children, should 
not be understood exclusively as vulnerable, passive victims of adverse social con- 
ditions or impositions.” In the history of education, biographical research looks at 
people as actors, as active (co-)designers of their educational and socialisation 
processes. Biographical research asks in particular how children and young people 
deal with predefined societal norms and values, what they acquire, what they 
modify, what they reject. However, it is also important to ask under which so- 
cial-structural and individual-biographical conditions distortions and redefinitions 
of socially presented lifeworlds were or are possible and how individually differ- 
ent modes of appropriation or rejection can be explained within a social class, eth- 
nicity or gender despite structural commonalities.” 


Conclusion and outlook 


The aim of this chapter was to discuss good scientific research on vulnerable pop- 
ulations, in this case with a partciular focus on CBOW alongside the research data 
cycle. By presenting various data sources in the wider sense often used in CROW 
research, as well as more in-depth presentation of two research-based projects, 
case-study experiences of how steps in the research cycle have been handled in 
the past were discussed. The challenges and opportunities with regard to data col- 
lection, analysis, sharing, reuse, and to ethical concerns occurring in all these steps 
are in no way meant to offer a complete picture. 

Needless to say, data collection on CBOW, such as in present refugee camps or 
conceived by forced pregnancies or sexual violence in present conflict zones, re- 
quires that many of the above discussed steps be dealt with in less structured 
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Annäherungen (Wiesbaden: Springer VS, 2015). 

92 See Ernst Cloer, Dorle Klika and Michael Seyfarth-Stubenrauch, “Versuch zu einer pådagogi- 
schen-biographischen historischen Sozialisations- und Bildungsforschung. Kindsein in Arbeiter- 
und Birgerfamilien des Wilhelminischen Reiches,” in Kinderwelten, ed. Christa Berg (Frankfurt 
a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1991), 72. 
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ways than suggested here. To us it is, however, important to emphasise at least two 
things: 

Firstly, in CBOW research relevant data sources encompass a great variety of 
forms, and some of these may be collected for other purposes and/or may become 
available or relevant at later points in time. Examples include all kinds of informa- 
tion collected by NGOs and civil society in conflict and post-conflict regarding 
health, reproductive/maternal health, sexual violence, poverty, education etc. In 
all these areas we know of research that has primarily targeted women, but has 
incidentally revealed the existence of children born of war. For various reasons, 
much of this information is not shared by the NGOs, and both the methodological 
basis and the transparency of analysis is often limited. However, as such projects 
are often funded by governmental, i.e. tax-payer, money as part of development 
projects, our argument is that - if the interviewees have been fully informed 
and their declaration of consent has been obtained - all sources should be 
made available for re-use. This would increase both the reliability and the validity 
of the findings, as well providing a more cost-effective modus operandi, as evi- 
dence gaps could be more easily detected and funding provided more strategically. 

Secondly, beyond the cost-efficiency and transparency of quality, findings, and 
conclusions, this is also an ethical question. In the meantime, several projects have 
been carried out both among CBOW of World War II and those in northern Ugan- 
da, Rwanda, Bosnia, and the Democratic republic of Congo (DRC), to name a few 
countries.” Many of these projects — as has been addressed — engage the same per- 
sons in their studies. As these persons mostly belong to hidden populations and the 
topics examined are highly sensitive, the danger of over-exposing already vulner- 
able persons is high and should be avoided if possible. Boniface Ojok has found a 
good methodological way to minimise the burden on children under study with 
essay research conducted in a Ugandan school.” All children in a class were in- 
cluded in the writing process, i.e. the CBOW were not separated from their class- 
mates, and it was clearly communicated that only the researcher, not the teachers, 
would read the essays. Essay research is by no means a recently conceived method- 
ology in child and youth research. It was already being used by German research- 
ers in the late 1920s in the newly institutionalised vocational schools to obtain au- 


93 In this context, it is striking that a study by Rosenthal, one of the pioneers of biography re- 
search, on child soldiers in Uganda, is not even noted in the research discourse on CBOW, although 
it has been available in an English translation since 2020. See Artur Bogner and Gabriele Rosenthal, 
Child Soldiers in Context. Biographies, Familial and Collective Trajectories in Northern Uganda (Göt- 
tingen: Universitåtsverlag, 2020), accessed June 13, 2023, doi:10.17875/gup2020—1325. 

94 See Eunice Akullo and Boniface Ojok, “Researching Children Born of War in Uganda: Methodo- 
logical Reflections on the inclusion of monors in CBOW Research,” in Children Born of War, 87-110. 
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tobiographical material about youth groups that had hardly been researched up to 
then.” 

So, in conclusion, although different disciplines and stakeholders have differ- 
ent aims and methodological approaches to CBOW research and information gath- 
ering, we suggest that they adapt an open-minded attitude to the various steps of 
the research data cycle presented here by critically analysing - to the extent pos- 
sible — already from the start how the data and information collected may wholly 
or partly be made available for secondary analysis. This way, at least the possibility 
may exist that data can be deposited and re-used after a project ends or at a later 
point in time. Research data infrastructures specialised on providing support for 
data-sharing and re-use exist all over the world and we recommend that funding 
schemes implement requirements and money ear-marked to make CBOW and 
other relevant data reusable. The first step in this direction would be to fund a (vir- 
tual) CBOW repository were the data from all relevant sources mined so far could 
be made available to the research community. 
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Part II: Children & Youth in World War II and its 
Aftermath 


Wiebke Hiemesch 

Witnessing Children’s Lives under National 
Socialism: Oral Testimonies and Children’s 
Drawings from Ghettos and Concentration 
Camps 


Introduction 


More than one million Jewish children were murdered under the Nationalist-So- 
cialist regime.’ This figure doesn’t include murdered Sinti and Roma children, chil- 
dren of opponents of the regime, under-age forced labourers and children with an 
alleged disability. Millions of children suffered persecution, deportation, displace- 
ment and the loss of their loved ones under National Socialism. As the “new gen- 
eration” of the persecuted groups, children were targeted victims and particularly 
vulnerable. 

The concentration camps and ghettos were an integral element of a system de- 
signed for the exploitation and murder of racially, politically and socially persecut- 
ed persons. They were sites of imprisonment, forced labour and the industrial ex- 
termination of entire groups to serve racist ideologies.” The inhuman conditions 
within the camps were such that children rarely survived them. And yet the pres- 
ence of children is indeed documented for numerous camps and ghettos. But their 
total number remains unclear. Deportation lists and records were often destroyed 
before the Allies arrived at the camps. In the extermination camps children were 
often not even registered, but murdered immediately upon arrival.’ The living con- 
ditions and survival chances of children varied in relation to the different camps 
and camp sections, their function and the different periods of the camps’ history. 

This chapter describes the dangers children faced in concentration camps and 
ghettos, as well as their experience of the inhumane conditions from the perspec- 
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tive of a history of children’s everyday lives. For this purpose, it focuses on the Rav- 
ensbrück women’s concentration camp and the Theresienstadt ghetto. Due to their 
function within the camp system, children could survive here at least for a while. 
The Ravensbrück camp was built in 1939 about 90 km north of Berlin for the im- 
prisonment of women. Particularly at the beginning, the camp was not designed 
for industrial-scale murder, but for the incarceration of political opponents and 
forced labourers. Many children under fourteen were deported together with 
their mothers. Around 120,000 women and children passed through the camp. Chil- 
dren had a slim chance of survival in Ravensbrück, even if they were not forced to 
work. Deadly living conditions and murder, medical experiments and, increasingly 
by the end of the war, targeted killings characterised Ravensbriick.* In Theresien- 
stadt ghetto (Terezin) there was also a relatively large number of children, deport- 
ed with their families. The National Socialist regime used Terezin as a transit camp 
and for propaganda reasons to deceive the public about the horror of the camps. 
The conditions here were in fact as life-threatening as in the other camps. Many of 
the children here were later deported to extermination camps and murdered 
there. In spite of the extreme living conditions in the ghetto, clandestine activities 
were organised for children. A remarkable stock of drawings has been preserved, 
as discussed later in this chapter. 

The aim of this chapter is to describe children’s lives and to analyse their 
(mostly fragile) agency despite the extreme conditions they experienced in the 
camps. With a focus on the Ravensbrtick women’s concentration camp and the 
Theresienstadt ghetto, I discuss small moments of relating to the inhuman condi- 
tions and “seemingly small acts of serious instance of choice”. To avoid either re- 
ducing children to passive victims or essentialising and naturalising children’s 
agency, I draw on a relational agency concept.’ This stresses “discourses and prac- 
tices of generational ordering [...] as the conditions for children’s agency”, which is 
produced in practices and relationships.” It also simultaneously draws attention to 
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children’s lack of agency and their vulnerability within constellations of power 
and violence. In a similar manner, Meike S. Baader argues in favour of questioning 
how children’s vulnerability was historically and culturally differently produced, 
interpreted and translated into practices.’ The concepts of children’s agency and 
vulnerability thus emphasise the necessity of contextualizing the analysis. Hence 
the description of any agency in the camps - its appearance in minimal moments 
as well as its boundaries and negation — must grasp the relations of violence as its 
inescapable horizon. 

My considerations are based on oral testimonies and children’s drawings. In 
order to describe children’s everyday lives and agency in historical perspective, re- 
searchers seek out sources produced by children themselves. These are limited and 
rather unconventional ones, which present challenges in their creation and preser- 
vation as well as their identification and source-critical interpretation. This situa- 
tion is aggravated in the study of sources produced and preserved during the Hol- 
ocaust and under National Socialist persecution.'” In this chapter, I refer on the 
one hand to interviews conducted decades later and shaped by memory and trau- 
ma. On the other hand, I draw on children’s drawings that were mostly made in 
the camps, but which bring with them special challenges due to their aesthetic 
and visual character. 

The chapter begins by elaborating on children’s lives during National Social- 
ism as part of a history of children and childhood (part 1). In the following para- 
graphs, I will structure my argument along the two different types of sources. First, 
I present findings of an analysis of (remembered) experiences as a child in Ravens- 
brück camp using secondary and primary qualitative interviews (part 2).'" Fur- 
thermore, I discuss children’s drawings as a rare source for an everyday history 
of children and childhood in the camps (part 3). I conclude by returning to the 
question of describing children’s agency despite the extreme conditions of the 
camps and the possibilities each of the two sources offer for researching multi-per- 
spective histories (part 4). 
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Persecution and murder under National Socialism 
in the history of children and childhood 


The persecution and murder of children under National Socialism have been the 
subject of selected studies, but are still scarcely researched.” In the late 1980s, the 
psychoanalyst Judith Kestenberg and colleagues published various studies on child 
survivors and their lives after the Holocaust.'? Further studies on the aftermath of 
the camps have been published, integrating theories of memory, trauma and social 
dynamics.'* By the early 1990s, a few studies focused on the specific experiences of 
children in concentration camps. They also pinpointed children as subjects and the 
need to reflect their stories as a part of social history.’* In recent years, interest in 
this field has been growing.'® 

The persecution and murder of children under National Socialism, however, 
has hardly ever been reflected in a historiography of children and childhood," al- 
though the history of children and childhood aims to research the construction of 
childhood in its social conditions.** Thus it should have the potential and the ter- 
minology to discuss critically what it means to consider childhood during war and 
genocide. As early as 1991, Deborah Dwork demanded that, in view of the crimes 
committed against children under National Socialism, “our understanding of child- 
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hood in a situation of politically engendered trauma” had to be improved or to be 
refined in order to “add to the general discourse of the history of childhood”.'” 
However, instead of critically discussing the underlying concept of childhood, 
most studies on the history of childhood still tend to avoid presenting the fates 
of persecuted children in their broader historical analysis, which often traces 
the “the rise of ‘modern’ childhoods”.”° 

With reference to Dwork, I assume that research on children and childhood 
also needs to reflect a dialectical understanding of modernisation in terms of de- 
centering normative conceptions of childhood in order to grasp the variety of 
children’s pasts.” This refers to power and violence in general and crimes of 
the National Socialist regime in particular as dimensions of childhood and child- 
ren’s lives.” Various theories of modernisation and society emphasise the complex 
relation between the rise of humanitarian and civilizational values and their de- 
struction in the 20" century” I am interested in how these relations affect the 
lives of children. For this purpose, I follow the approach of a “history of children”, 
which aims to research children’s everyday lives within different social constella- 
tions in order to gain a broader understanding of history and society.”* 
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(Remembered) children’s lives in Ravensbrück 
women’s concentration camp 


In the following, I present the results of an interview study on children’s lives in 
the Ravensbrück women’s concentration camp. I title it remembered children’s 
lives, since I am approaching the question via autobiographical memories of 
adult child survivors. First, I discuss the methodological approach and critically re- 
flect on the interviews regarding aspects of witnessing, memory and trauma. I con- 
tinue with results of the study, starting with contextual information about the 
numbers and situation of children in the Ravensbrück camp, followed by findings 
on remembered experiences as a child in the camp between violence and mo- 
ments of care. 


Methodological approach 


The following analysis is based on five videographed qualitative interviews with 
three female and two male survivors born between 1930 and 19372 Four of 
them lived in the Netherlands, Slovakia and France and were persecuted as 
Jews. One woman was born in Poland and arrested in the suppressed Warsaw up- 
rising. When the interviews took place, between 2003 and 2013, the survivors were 
between 71 and 80 years old. Four interviews were analysed as secondary, one as a 
primary source. The interviews were conducted by different interviewers with var- 
ious disciplinary backgrounds and in different settings. Two interviews were ac- 
cessed via the online archive “Die Frauen von Ravensbrtick” [women of Ravens- 
brück]. They were conducted by Loretta Walz, a filmmaker with broad 
experience in oral history and National Socialism. These two interviews took 
place in 2003 at the Ravensbrück Memorial, one in German, the other in English. 
The other two interviews were conducted by the staff of the Ravensbrück Memo- 
rial, also at the Memorial site. One interview was done in 2012 by a historian and 
ethnologist researcher, in German, with small parts in English. The other was con- 
ducted in 2007 by a member of the memorial archival staff in Polish, with the help 
of the survivor’s daughter translating into German. The whole interview had been 
translated into German for the analysis. In 2013 I conducted one interview myself 
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at the survivor’s home in France. The interview took place in German and French 
with the help of a translator. It was also translated into German for analysis. All 
interviews were oriented towards a biographical narrative approach, starting 
with birth and the early years before deportation. The interviews range in length 
from 60 to 210 minutes. Given the mentioned interviews’ heterogeneity, I reflect on 
each interview in a source-critical manner regarding the setting and the interview 
guidance, e.g. narrative impulse or conversational dynamics. I paid great attention 
to the interviewer’s role, the atmosphere created to give room for relating the 
painful past and the interpersonal verbal and non-verbal communication.”® 

As oral testimonies of crimes under National Socialism, the interviews must 
be particularly reflected in the context of memory and trauma. The interviews 
emerge dialogically as remembered narratives addressed to a recipient. This is 
an attempt to face the “impossibility of telling” the crimes.”” Memories, though, 
do not emerge autonomously, i.e. they are not preserved as such, but are re-con- 
structed repeatedly at different points in life, affected by collective memory-cultur- 
al contexts.”® Furthermore, memories of being a child may be less structured in 
terms of dates and places, and more strongly shaped by affects and emotions.” 
This is especially true when it comes to traumatic events that still exceed the ca- 
pacity of comprehension and expression.” 

In order to reflect the specificity of the interviews in terms of memory and 
trauma, I used biographical research methods in the analysis.” They aim not 
only at “what” is told, but also work to identify modes of “how” it is narrated. 
These modes are presented in the following under aspects of violence and mo- 
ments of care. For this purpose, memory processes and the inscription of traumati- 
cally induced experiences in the narrative are reflected. Yet contradictions, gaps 
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and silences contained in them are not understood as inconsistencies, but as indi- 
cators to approach the children’s experience. This research is also unavoidably col- 
oured by my putting into words what the child survivors witnessed.” 

In the larger study on which this chapter is based, additional sources were 
added to widen the dense interview analysis. For this purpose, I used further 
oral testimonies from the Visual History Archive of the USC Shoah Foundation”? 
as well as the Witnessing Genocide Archive at the University of Lund,** the collec- 
tion of the Ravensbrück Memorial as well as autobiographies and historical stud- 
ies. 


Children in the Ravensbrück women’s concentration camp 


According to the (incompletely preserved) arrival lists for Ravensbrück women’s 
camp, out of 55,549 recorded inmates at least 881 people in the camp were sixteen 
years old or younger, 221 between four months and fourteen years old. The chil- 
dren came from eighteen nations. They were either persecuted as “Jews” and 
Sinti and Roma or arrived on transports from occupied countries (among others 
Poland, Russia, Ukraine). A large number came from the suppressed uprising of 
the Armia Krajowa (Home Army) in Warsaw in August 1944, as well as from 
camps near the eastern front.” The following passages refer mainly to the final 
period from mid-1944 to April 1945, when the number of prisoners and also of chil- 
dren increased rapidly. The camp was severely overcrowded, living conditions de- 
teriorated rapidly, and targeted killings were carried out.3* 

Newborn infants were also brought to the camp, and births took place there. 
The preserved “Geburtenbuch” [births register] from Ravensbrück records 560 
births between September 1944 and April 1945; most of the new-born infants 
were marked as dead.” 


32 See Hiemesch, Kinder, 18-22; 129-137. 
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35 See Britta Pawelke, “Als Häftling geboren. Kinder in Ravensbrück,” in Dachauer Hefte 9 (1993), 
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blon-Knebel (Berlin: Metropol, 2009), 27-40. 
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However, it is difficult to give an exact number of children, their names and 
their stories that were there. Lists are missing and ages were given incorrectly. 
Sometimes other prisoners changed the names and ages of the youngest either 
to protect them - as supposedly too young - from forced labour or to protect 
them - as supposedly old enough - through forced labour. It is reported that chil- 
dren from the age of twelve had to carry out forced labour. However, much young- 
er children were forced to work at Siemens & Halske AG.** Children were sent to 
the forced labour sites and to the camp’s own factories. Their tasks included work- 
ing as camp messengers and sorting the prisoners’ confiscated possessions.” 

There is another indication of a more or less official different treatment of 
younger prisoners, with regard to the separation of male and female prisoners 
in the camp. This was part of the National Socialist gender policy, and also had 
a serious impact on the children’s lives. Female children stayed with their mothers 
when arriving together at the camp. Male children were sent to a separate men’s 
camp from the age of twelve, some placed in a separate barracks.*” However, in the 
men’s camp there were also much younger children, so that a strict regulation can- 
not be assumed.** 


Remembered experience as a child 


The idea of being protected and cared for as a child serves as a point of orientation 
for many of the child survivors’ narratives.” They describe the absolute denial of 
this idea and the negation of basic human rights in the camp in order to commu- 
nicate their experiences. These were very heterogeneous and it is impossible to 
present the entire variety here. In the following, I will therefore only outline 
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two different aspects that I identified in the interviews - the violence they suffered 
and the struggle for moments of care. 

Violence is described in the interviews primarily as assaults that destroyed 
physical and mental integrity as well as family privacy. It pervaded all living con- 
ditions. Violent attacks could strike the children at any time and from any direc- 
tion. Here the limits and negation of any agency in the camp become obvious. 

The “arrival procedures” established the camp’s order of violence from the be- 
ginning.’ Personal belongings were taken away, people had to undress, many had 
their hair shaved off and they had to shower in front of the guards. One boy born 
in 1932 came from the Netherlands to Ravensbriick via the Westerbork camp to- 
gether with his mother and younger siblings. As an adult, he remembers the con- 
frontation with a “different world”. Never before had he seen naked women, espe- 
cially not his mother “and this was a real shock that was the first real shock that I 
got when I came into the camp.”* 

This moment, which can be read as a complete lack of orientation, is also re- 
membered by other child survivors. Many of them, dominated by the fear of death, 
would not even have recognised their parents among the others. The sister of the 
boy quoted above, herself born in 1937, also remembers this moment, which fright- 
ened her so much that she just ran away. This brief moment of acting to protect 
herself was immediately punished. “[A]Jnd when I was scared and I wanted to es- 
cape - I ran away and my mother, she run [sic!] after me and they hit her and I 
think they hit me too. But I am not sure.”* 

The child survivors’ descriptions often orbit around the violence with which 
their physical and psychological integrity was destroyed at the most fundamental 
level, denying the basic right to governance over their own bodies. 

The children knew that they had to be as discreet as possible, not giving the 
guards the slightest reason to notice them. This fear becomes evident when 
child survivors talk about the “Appell” [roll call].* Lili K. was born in 1932 in 
the north of France, where she was arrested in October 1943 together with her pa- 
rents and two younger brothers. Together with her brothers and her mother she 
was brought to Ravensbrück women’s camp in 1943. Like many other child survi- 
vors, Lili K. remembers the “Appell” as being extremely brutal. “[I]f we did not im- 
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mediately respond to the command from the SS, we received schlag (speaks Ger- 
man ‘beatings’). So it was important for us to avoid this.” 

Whether in freezing cold or scorching heat, prisoners had to stand in the 
square for hours. The children feared collapsing during “Appell”, losing their moth- 
er, siblings or other relatives or not being able to do anything if they were beaten 
by the guards. Eva B., born in 1940, had to witness the death of her younger sister 
in Ravensbrück, and saw her mother being brutally beaten up several times.” 

The forced labour is remembered by the child survivors as both threatening 
and as offering potential small acts of survival. Children could get extra food 
under certain circumstances. But the sheer physical exertion also affected them 
in a life-threatening way.” Moments of acting to secure one’s own life could be- 
come dangerous. A man, born 1932, remembers taking paper from the labour 
site and being caught during an inspection: “[A]nd here I was trying to go to the 
end of the line. I was the first in line. Had a piece of paper. So they played football 
with me for a little while. They kicked me.”°° 

Children who were not subjected to forced labour tried to hide in the barracks 
during the day and avoided the camp streets where the SS patrolled. The yells of 
the guards and their dogs are described as particularly threatening for children 
in several interviews. The dogs were trained to attack people and moved at the 
children’s height.°' When her mother had to work during the day, Lili K. and 
her brothers were in constant fear of the SS guards until she returned. This can 
be read as an experience of the inability to act in any way to affect a situation. 
Lili describes a physical paralysis focused on mere survival, while the children 
only started to “live” again when their mother returned: “[W]e only began to 
live at that moment; the whole day was dominated by fear and anxiety; we started 
to live when she came back.”> 

Children were confronted with a system of violence designed to destroy per- 
sonal relationships. Despite this, adults and children fought for moments of care 
and thus also the (re)establishment of generational order. This can be identified 
as another aspect of the remembered experience. If children were together with 
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their parents, and — due to the separation of men and women - especially with 
their mothers, these are often the main focus of their narration. The fear of 
being abruptly separated from loved ones is repeatedly described. Lili K. also 
speaks about this perceived danger in the quote above and she emphasises how 
much her mother sacrificed for her children: “[MJaman was incredible. We had 
so little to eat, little nicht viel (speaks German ‘not much’) and then she sacrificed 
herself to give us an extra bite. She lived only for her children. Never could she 
have imagined leaving the camp without one of us three. She fought for us.” 

Lili Ks quote also reflects that it was often the children who gave their sib- 
lings, mothers, fathers or other adults the emotional strength to stay alive in 
order to care of them. A particular phenomenon is that of the “Lagermütter” 
(camp mothers). Women took care of abandoned children during the day or for 
a longer period of time, which also strengthened the women emotionally. Fur- 
thermore, there are reports of clandestine cultural and educational activities by 
prisoners. With very little material, Polish women in Ravensbrück created text- 
books for studying foreign languages, poetry and history. These are currently 
being researched from the perspective of cultural and educational history.” 

There was solidarity within the children’s group too.” While some child sur- 
vivors indicate that they lacked the mental and physical strength to interact with 
others, there are a few reports of shared practices and play among the children’s 
group in Ravensbrück. One woman remembers that they hid with other children to 
tell stories and imagine other realities: 


[Alnd we used to play. and what do I mean when I say we used to play? There were no flow- 
ers, there was no grass, there was nothing at all. I remember when - you know during the 
day we had nothing to do, the kids. So we were lying. We kept out of everybody’s way. So it 
was like a little [shows a hollow] in the ground and we were lying on it and we used [to] tell 
each other stories of all these things. We liked to do when we weren’t there. And I know all I 
wanted to do was to grow wings and fly away.’ 
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The quotation exemplifies, sometimes children at Ravensbrück related to the hor- 
rible conditions around them by imagining another world. As autonomous practi- 
ces these may be interpreted as fragile moments of agency.” 


Children’s drawings from concentration camps 
and ghettos 


Personal relationships were a mainstay for children in the camp that provided a 
glimpse of security and could open up moments of agency. These could enable chil- 
dren to arrive at other ways of dealing with their situation. In the previous section, 
I referred to interviews as retrospective narratives of the camp experience to make 
this point. In the following section, I discuss children’s drawings created in Ravens- 
brück camp and Theresienstadt ghetto. As aesthetic products made by the child at 
the time, these sources provide a different approach to the everyday lives of chil- 
dren and their forms of agency, but bring their own specific features. In the follow- 
ing, I first present selected collections of children’s drawings. I then discuss how 
these drawings can be interpreted in terms of agency. 


Collections of drawings 


The three exemplary collections of children’s drawings presented in the following 
were created at different times and places. Most of them were made in the camp or 
ghetto, some shortly after liberation. Furthermore, some collections are held 
(rather unsystematically) in archives, while others have been curated and pub- 
lished. The uniqueness of all these drawings has to be emphasised. First of all, 
drawing materials were forbidden and lacking in the camps. The struggle for sur- 
vival, forced labour, sickness, hunger, fear and murder - all of this suppressed cre- 
ativity.°° This poses questions about the contexts of creation, the impulse to draw 
and the forms of agency that this aesthetic practice opened up. The drawings also 
pose questions about their heterogeneous preservation, curation and their attrib- 
uted significance in research and public memory. 
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The first collection includes drawings of a fourteen-year-old Polish girl made 
in Ravensbrück women’s camp, in a forced labour camp near Porta Westfalica and 
in a Displaced Persons (DP) camp near Emmerich on the Rhine.° In Ravensbrück, 
female Polish prisoners managed to gather children together and protect them 
from forced labour in Block 20. One of them was the Polish girl. A female prison- 
er noticed her passion for drawing and secretly got her materials. During the day, 
the children in Block 20 took refuge on the “3rd floor” of the plank bunk beds, 
where the girl drew the children’s conversations, ideas and wishes. The drawings 
made with pencil and crayons show manifold motifs such as female portraits, 
dancing girls, scenes from fairy tales and Polish sagas and myths, as well as reli- 
gious motifs and those of nature and household scenes. They also show clothing 
and scenes from within the camp. The lack of available material can be seen in 
the various sheets used, for example torn paper. Dozens of small drawings on 
the front and back of single sheets show how the girl dealt with limited space. 
Those drawings that can be attributed to the DP camp tend to be larger, drawn 
on the back of forms and with bright colours. It can be assumed that here the 
girl had more drawing materials at her disposal, with which she could develop 
other forms of expression. The artist survived, preserved the drawings privately 
and donated them to the memorial’s archive Ravensbrück in 2006, finally also tell- 
ing her story in an interview.” Drawings and the interview can be accessed via the 
archive. The drawings have not been published yet but are the subject of current 
research by the author and colleagues. 

The second collection was made by 12-year-old Helga Weissova.™ She arrived 
at the Theresienstadt ghetto in December 1941 and stayed there for almost three 
years together with her parents. She brought with her a sketchbook, watercolours 
and pencils. It was her father who asked her to “draw what you see [,Zeichne, was 
du siehst‘]”.°° Helga Weissová was placed in the girls’ home, where women took 
care of the girls and offered them education in secret. There on her bunk bed, 
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she drew her view of the daily life in Theresienstadt. Her drawings are moving in 
their rich detail and they show the development of her artistic expression over the 
years. A selection of the approximately 100 drawings has been curated and pub- 
lished. In a preface, Helga Weissova provides information about their creation 
and preservation. Before she was deported to Auschwitz with her mother, she 
gave the drawings to her uncle, who preserved them until liberation. After liber- 
ation, she added further drawings about her experiences in Auschwitz and Mau- 
thausen.‘” 

It must have been particularly difficult for children to keep their drawings 
with them under the extreme conditions, and if they were sent to another 
camp. The two girls mentioned here were quite old, and they survived. This may 
also be the reason why their drawings were preserved in the camps and through 
liberation until today. 

The best-known and largest collection of drawings by younger children was 
also created in the Theresienstadt ghetto, in the children’s homes. Some 4,000 
drawings and paintings were saved, not by the children themselves, but were re- 
covered after liberation and are preserved today in the Jewish Museum in Pra- 
gue.°® A large number of the children were murdered. Thus, the stories behind 
the drawings cannot be fully clarified. The drawings were created in art classes 
held by the artist and teacher Friedel Dicker-Brandeis, who was deported to Ausch- 
witz in autumn 1944 and murdered there. Before her transport left, she hid the 
drawings in the children’s dormitories. Dicker-Brandeis used experimental art 
methods in her classes, which she had learned at the Bauhaus in Weimar, to 
help the children develop their creativity and self-expression. The majority of 
drawings were made by girls and document exercises with materials and techni- 
que. The drawings follow themes — probably set by Dicker-Brandeis — or record 
memories and hopes as well as everyday life in Theresienstadt.” Parts of the col- 
lection have been exhibited in various contexts, published and have also been sub- 
ject to research.” In her study, Sarah Kass explores the drawings’ meanings in 
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order to foster a culture of remembrance, gathering what little information was 
available about the children.”* As early as 1998, Nicolas Stargardt discussed the 
drawings from Theresienstadt in the context of their significance as historical 


sources with which to examine children as “historical subjects”.”” 


Children’s drawings and agency 


I conclude this section by discussing the possibilities of describing children’s agen- 
cy despite camp conditions by focusing on children’s drawings. Visual studies have 
emphasised the value of images for historical research and have proposed meth- 
ods that consider the specifics of the visual, with its simultaneity and ambiguity.” 
As an aesthetic practice, drawing enables other forms of expression than language 
or writing. But methods reach limits when it comes to children’s drawing.” Al- 
though a source from the “children’s hand”, there is a twofold gap created by 
translating the visual into the verbal and “translating children’s experience into 
the language of adults”. As Higonnet reminds us, the drawings cannot be seen 
as “truth” telling, as meaning is always mediated by the researcher’s interpreta- 
tion.” But the provenance and genesis of historical children’s drawings are 
often uncertain. Their history continues even after their creation, carrying on 
(re)writing their biographies of preservation, archiving and curating.” Therefore, 
the drawings need to be contextualised with further information of “the story be- 
hind” them. 

Using methods of material cultures and artefact analysis,” I have shown else- 
where how a case study of just two drawings by one girl “read as a trace” can be 
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taken as a starting point to unfold the complexity of its multidimensional entan- 
glement. The analysis starts with the drawings and follows several steps. At the be- 
ginning there is a brief description of the drawing’s materiality and representa- 
tions. Based on this, assumptions about possible contexts of creation and use 
are elaborated. By using further sources and studies, the conditions of origin 
and the continued existence of the drawings are explored. Following this, the shift- 
ing meanings attributed to the drawings are outlined to sketch out each object’s 
biography. Above all, this approach aims to make the story of the drawing child 
visible by taking its aesthetic product seriously as a trace of cultural involvement.” 

With these considerations in mind and with reference to the collections above, 
I suggest three levels of addressing children’s drawings to gain insight into mo- 
ments of agency despite the conditions in the camp: 

On the first level, the drawings can be analysed in terms of what they depict. A 
variety of themes can be identified by the researcher that children dealt with in 
the camp. Helga Weissova’s drawings show her view on everyday life in Theresien- 
stadt, documenting the lack of food and clothing and the imminent risk of illness, 
violence and death. The drawings of the Polish girls also show that children imag- 
ined other worlds, connected to memories of earlier times or possible futures. This 
also took place in generationally ordered constellations of learning, as in There- 
sienstadt, where the children practised drawing techniques. 

On the second level, referring to Josée Leclerc’s reflections on trauma and the 
art of the Holocaust, I address the children’s drawings not as “images of the Hol- 
ocaust but rather images created within the Holocaust”.*° They bear witness to the 
struggle to survive and to maintain mental vitality “in a universe sworn to eradi- 
cate not just life but the will to live.”®' Not the depiction, but the act of drawing as 
an aesthetic practice in the context of the camps forms the research focus. Here, 
aspects of the drawings’ materiality, their origin and their involvement in practices 
are of relevance. Drawing, when possible, offered an activity distanced from the 
external control of the camp’s violence, one in which children made their own 
choices and created their own worlds. In particular, the drawings of the 14-year- 
old girl, which were conceived collectively, indicate to us questions of collective 
forms of agency. They can also be framed as a practice of sharing and co-creating 
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cultural knowledge and reclaiming humanity and basic moral values. The history 
of their origin testifies to their creativity in finding and creating (kind of) protec- 
tive spaces. 

On the third level, drawings can be considered in terms of their “biography” — 
and that also means their specific agency — within social contexts. Children’s draw- 
ings of conflict and war are embedded in narratives and circulate in discourses of 
commemorative culture and politics. Mainly in curated exhibitions and publica- 
tions, they act as testimonies of historical situations.” They are perceived not 
only as “aesthetic objects” but also as “social objects, whose production, circula- 
tion, and reception transform [...] [their] political effects”. Once set in the 
world, children’s drawings — if they are discovered and noticed at all - are engaged 
in discourses of crises and war. They are integrated into dominant narratives, but 
can also subvert them by making children’s own stories visible and by complicat- 
ing ideas of dependency and vulnerability.* 


Conclusion 


This chapter describes children’s lives under National Socialism despite extreme 
camp conditions and sheds light on often hidden and marginalised stories. I ar- 
gued first that we should consider these children’s lives as part of a multi-perspec- 
tive history, including times of childhood during war and genocide.” Second, it is 
necessary to address children’s everyday lives and to draw attention to their var- 
ious pasts. A relational agency concept allows us to question the production of 
agency in both its conditions and its boundaries. Third, researchers must explore 
sources produced by children or such that allow them to approach children’s per- 
spectives. Fourth, these sources must be reflected in their specifics, potentials and 
limitations. This also covers the histories and the process of meaning-making that 
pertain to the researchers. 
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In this chapter, I used two different types of sources — oral testimonies and 
drawings — searching for fragile moments of agency, following children’s stories 
based on retrospective narration and artefacts. Finally, I conclude by comparing 
the similar and different insights that the two types of sources open up: The inter- 
view study on the remembered experience of children in the Ravensbrück wom- 
en’s concentration camp was based on autobiographical memories, which have 
to be reflected in the context of witnessing, memory and trauma. The child survi- 
vors bear witness to the inhumane destruction and permanent fear that paralysed 
them and confined them to merely fighting for survival. The ambivalences of vul- 
nerability and agency become obvious in the limits of agency and the impossibility 
to act. In order to communicate this experience to the interviewer, in their retro- 
spective narratives the survivors follow the idea of being protected and cared for 
as a child. In several remembered situations, it can be seen that they tried to adapt 
to the camp situations, to make minimal but important decisions to ensure their 
survival and/or to help others. They tried to be inconspicuous, navigating the men- 
aces of the camp, but always bearing in mind that each of their efforts could also 
mean their death. Relationships with others, children and adults, are described as 
important. This indicates that children contributed to establishing such relation- 
ships and that these relationships at the same time could be an essential precon- 
dition for developing forms of agency. These personal relations allowed brief mo- 
ments of feeling protected, which enabled the children to relate to the situation via 
their own practices. 

In the third part, a few of those exceptional practices were discussed, refer- 
ring to children’s drawings from the Ravensbrück camp and the Theresienstadt 
ghetto. These drawings are sources from that time, which distinguishes them 
from interviews. The historical conditions of their creation, preservation and 
their intertextual entanglement have to be considered, and oral testimonies can 
contribute to this. Furthermore, most of the drawings mentioned are available 
as pre-curated publications. Research must still be done in order to address the 
complexity of children’s drawings as historical sources in broad scope. 

The potential of children’s drawings outlined here lies in their offering further 
approaches to analyse (fragile) agency for children facing the horrors of the camps. 
They document aesthetic practices of individual children and of children’s groups 
in the midst of cruelty and inhumanity, as well as their own forms of “making 
sense” of the world around them. Children dealt with themes of their everyday 
lives and imagined other realities; they gave expression to the everyday horrors 
they witnessed or countered them with their own visions. The majority of the sour- 
ces mentioned here came from children who survived. But collective drawings or 
those saved by others witness to the story of innumerable murdered children. The 
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drawings’ sheer existence can be read as material testimony of these children’s 
struggle to survive in a situation in which they were not supposed to exist. 
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Kristina Schierbaum and Anja Schierbaum 
Reflecting on Janusz Korczak: On his Care 
for Jewish Orphans in the Warsaw Ghetto 


Introduction 


Historical research on childhood in Germany has since the 1980s focused primarily 
on childhood during the Second World War.’ Child self-representations of Jewish 
children from the Warsaw Ghetto and accounts of life in the ghetto and concentra- 
tion camps from a child’s perspective are rare.” Children represent the smallest 
group of Holocaust survivors. They were often victims of National Socialist crimes, 
even before their murder was ordered by the state. They were exposed to national 
mobilisation and propaganda, violence, terror, destruction and expulsion. They ex- 
perienced their childhoods with great deprivation, burdens and social hardships, 
homesickness, and states of exhaustion, hunger, helplessness and fear. In order 
to explore their wartime childhoods and understand growing up in the ghetto 
from a child’s perspective, a historical reconstruction is essential. For this reason, 
in this chapter we examine the childhood of Jewish children from a Warsaw or- 
phanage during the National Socialist era within the framework of a qualitative 
secondary analysis of published sources. The orphanage was called Dom Sierot. Ja- 
nusz Korczak, who himself had a Jewish background, directed it from 1912-1942. 
The invasion of Poland by the German Wehrmacht brought significant changes 
to this orphanage. The living conditions became increasingly catastrophic after 
the institution moved itself to the Ghetto. 

Korczak is mainly remembered as an educator who had the opportunity to 
save himself from the Holocaust but stayed with his children in the Ghetto and ac- 


1 See Martina Winkler, Kindheitsgeschichte (Göttingen: V & R, 2017); Alexander Denzler et. al., 
Kinder und Krieg (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2016); Till Kössler, “Aktuelle Tendenzen der historischen 
Kindheitsforschung,” Neue Politische Literatur 64 (2019); Elke Kleinau and Ingvill C. Mochmann. 
Kinder des Zweiten Weltkrieges (Frankfurt a.M.: Campus, 2016). 

2 Previously, there were only a few publications to fill this gap. See George Eisen, Spielen im Schat- 
ten des Todes (Munich/Zurich: Piper, 1988): a monograph that looks in more detail at the play of 
children in Ghettos, transit camps and concentration camps in the context of theories of play in 
developmental psychology; Deborah Dwork, Die Kinder mit dem gelben Stern (Munich: Beck, 
1994): a Reconstruction and analysis of the living conditions of Jewish children in their homes, un- 
derground, in transit camps, ghettos and extermination camps, and after the War; and Feliks Tych 
et al., Kinder über den Holocaust (Berlin: Metropol, 2008): fifty-five interviews from 1944-1948 con- 
ducted with children who survived persecution in Poland. 


8 Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https:/doi.org/10.1515/9783111010649-005 
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companied them to their deaths. In contrast to his reception history, e.g. in Germa- 
ny, and the fact that the focus has always been on the children’s deportation to the 
Treblinka extermination camp, we want to ask how their everyday lives were or- 
ganised by Korczak in the Ghetto years until they were murdered.* 

Starting with a historiographical classification of the Polish-Jewish educator 
and physician and his pedagogy, as well as his educational practice in his orphan- 
age, we briefly trace the institutional history of the Dom Sierot during the War and 
Ghetto years. After presenting the data basis and methodology we used in the anal- 
ysis, we deal with wartime childhood in the Dom Sierot. We will describe the child- 
ren’s everyday lives through the life-history narrations of contemporary witnesses. 
Further, we try to elaborate on the extent to which the normality of the children’s 
everyday lives were upheld despite National Socialist exclusion and extermination 
logic. Finally, we will summarise our results and reflect on them. 


Janusz Korczaks, pedagogy and educational 
practice in the orphanage 


Korczak,* who was born Henryk Goldszmit (1878/79-1942) in Warsaw, was a fa- 
mous author and practitioner of education, often placed alongside Kate Wiggin, 
Ellen Key and Eglantyne Jebb as a pioneer of children’s rights.” His exact year 
of birth is unknown because his father failed to issue him a birth certificate. 
Born as a Polish Jew under Russian foreign rule,* he grew up in a lawyer’s family. 
His family oriented itself more towards the Polish way of life and culture than the 
Jewish. Since the generation of Korczak’s grandfathers, the family had spoken Pol- 
ish. They no longer appeared to the outside world as Jews and aimed for a secular 
education in public schools and universities.’ 

Korczak studied medicine at the Imperial University of Warsaw from 1898- 
1905 and worked in the Berson-Bauman children’s hospital after graduation. He 


3 The complete annihilation of European Jews planned by the National Socialists is also known as 
the “Final Solution” or “Endlösung”. 

4 Korczak’s complete works are published in 16 volumes and two supplementary volumes in Ger- 
man. We quote them as “Sämtliche Werke”. 

5 Stefan Weyers, “Kinderrechte zwischen Paternalismus und Autonomie. Das Unbehagen an der 
Erziehung und die Ambivalenz der Kinderrechte,” in Kind(er) und Kindheit(en) im Blick der For- 
schung, ed. Anja Schierbaum et. al. (Wiesbaden: VS, i.p.). 

6 Sämtliche Werke, vol. 15 (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2005), 54. 

7 On the history of the Goldszmits over four generations as part of a genogram analysis, see Kris- 
tina Schierbaum, Janusz Korczak, der Brückenbauer (Wiesbaden: Springer VS, 2020), chapter 2. 
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gave up this job to run a Jewish orphanage in 1912. The Dom Sierot provided a 
home for Jewish children between the ages of seven and fourteen who mostly 
came from poor and often large families. In the orphanage, Korczak established 
a “model of a new home education”. On the one hand, he ran the orphanage 
as an “educational clinic”. Because the health conditions came first, his pedagogi- 
cal guideline was to keep the children healthy through health education.” ‘Good’ 
and comprehensive care of the children and the observance of high hygiene stand- 
ards were just as decisive for his pedagogical actions as the promotion of mental 
health. 

On the other hand, what is known today as the pedagogy of respect is primar- 
ily associated with the works of Korczak. He was against authoritarian, disciplinar- 
ian and subjugating education. Instead, he focused on the self-activity and the in- 
dependence of the child. In this way, he placed children at the centre of his 
pedagogical thinking and actions as the active creators of their own development, 
offering “gentle guidance”.'° Furthermore, he institutionalised the child's right to 
respect. This idea is based on his observation of the child’s position in society. 
He attributed the supposed tension between the generations to the child’s depend- 
ence and vulnerability on the one hand and its claim to independence, individual- 
ity and scope for action on the other. Korczak assumed that the child is already a 
human being before it receives any education." He thus not only denied differen- 
ces in principle between the generations, but was also oriented towards the pre- 
sent reality and individuality of the child. 

The child’s right to respect is described in a text Korczak wrote in 1929” and 
recurs in his Magna charta libertatis (1920),13 which is to be understood as a basic 
law for the child. There, Korczak formulated for the first time three basic tenets: 
(1) The right of the child to his or her own death (to die prematurely) allows the 

child to have self-reliant and stimulating experiences because he or she is gen- 

erally overprotected and constrained by over-concern. 
(2) The right of the child to the present day is against the traditional thinking that 
childhood is a preparation for life as an adult member of society. 


8 Michael Kirchner et al., Janusz Korczaks ‘schöpferisches Nichtwissen’ vom Kind (Wiesbaden: 
Springer VS, 2018), 10. 

9 Kristina Schierbaum, Janusz Korczak, der Briickenbauer, 227. 

10 “Pädagogik der Achtung,” accessed November 02, 2022, https://www.socialnet.de/lexikon/27969. 
11 Sabine Andresen, “Wie liebt man Kinder - eine kindheitstheoretische Einordnung Janusz Korc- 
zaks,” in Wie man ein Kind lieben soll (Göttingen: V&R, 2018), XVI and XVII. 

12 Sämtliche Werke, vol. 4, Das Recht des Kindes auf Achtung (Gütersloh: Güterloher Verlagshaus, 
1999). 

13 Sämtliche Werke, vol. 4, Wie liebt man ein Kind (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 1999). 
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(3) With the right ofthe child to be what he or she is Korczak relativises the peda- 
gogical idea that children first become, and are not already, human beings.'* 


After characterising childhood as a phase of lawlessness, injustice and dependence 
(of the child vis-a-vis the adult) in the monograph The right ofthe child to respect, 
Korczak called for childhood to be identified as an independent phase of life. 
Therefore, he demanded a change in the position of the child and in children’s 
rights. His pedagogy of respect grants children human rights based on respect 
for their dignity as valuable human beings equal to adults. This led not only to 
rights to care and protection, but also to rights to freedom of action and individual 
experiences, recognition of individuality, the present day of the child, and a voice 
and participation in all their affairs. Children deserve respect, because the “child is 
a rational being; it knows very well the needs, difficulties and obstacles of its 
life”. In summary, respect for the child includes two dimensions: respect for 
the competencies of the child (regardless of age) and respect for the uniqueness 
of each child."® 

Korczak understood children’s rights as legal entitlements, which he imple- 
mented in his practice. The rights of the child determined the guiding principles 
of his pedagogical thinking and action. Within the framework of a constitutional 
pedagogy Korczak created spaces for self-governance in the Dom Sierot, such as 
a peer court, a self-government council, a parliament and a newspaper by and 
for children.’’ These institutions gave the children the opportunity to be citizens 
of a children’s society and to participate in its organisational forms. The peer 
court ensured children’s equality with adults. It gave the orphanage a constitution 
and the children the possibility to have their affairs taken seriously and judged by 
themselves. The self-administration council emerged from the judicial council. In 
addition to dealing with norms and laws, it regulated the children’s coexistence 
within their society. It was able to influence the children’s opinions, challenge 
them to take initiative in shaping everyday life in the orphanage and strengthen 
their ability to act. The children’s parliament stood for self-administration, self-ac- 
tivity and the independence of and for the children. It confirmed or rejected the 
laws passed by the self-government council. It also passed resolutions for impor- 
tant events concerning the orphanage. Opportunity for free expression was 
given to the children through writing for the Dom Sierot newspaper, for instance. 


14 Stefan Weyers, “Zwischen Schutz und Partizipation, Achtung und Eugenik,” in zeitschrift fiir 
menschenrechte 16, no.1 (2022): 39-40. 

15 Sämtliche Werke, vol. 4, Wie liebt man ein Kind, 402. 

16 “Pädagogik der Achtung.” 

17 Friedhelm Beiner, Was Kindern zusteht (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2008), 72. 
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It was a documentation and reflection tool, which was read out aloud once a week 
in the presence of all of the children. 

The organisation of the Dom Sierot was based on the help of its residents, too. 
It included services as well as voluntary help, assigned work but also schoolwork, 
craft and leisure activities. Korczak emphasised the equal value of manual and cog- 
nitive activities in the home. This not only replaced the paid work of the staff, but 
was also of educational importance. Moreover, it fostered the children’s sense of 
co-responsibility for the well-being of the community. Self-government organised 
the relationship between the younger and older generations. The adults and chil- 
dren searched together for rules of coexistence. In this way, an educational model 
emerged in Dom Sierot that was unique in Warsaw. 

Korczak’s pedagogy of respect, his concept of childhood and the children’s 
rights he demanded and institutions of self-government he helped form were fun- 
damental to life in Dom Sierot at the time of the occupation. We will return to 
them when we describe how Korczak tried to maintain normality in the Ghetto 
by upholding his pedagogical credo. 


The Dom Sierot during the war and ghetto years 


When the German Wehrmacht invaded the Second Polish Republic on 1 September 
1939, the Polish population was expelled from the border areas. This was followed 
by the arrest and decimation of the Polish intelligentsia. Finally, the Polish Jews 
were ghettoised, deported and exterminated. Numbering about three million, 
they comprised around 10 percent of the total Polish population.** The capital, 
Warsaw, capitulated unconditionally on 27 September 1939. The occupation of 
the city brought drastic changes, especially for the urban Jewish population. 

The Dom Sierot was still located at 92 Krochmalna Street at the beginning of 
the War. The children lived in a three-storey detached and white-painted building, 
which had electricity and running water. Seven grenades hit the building when the 
war broke out. The children were unharmed, but a member of the orphanage staff 
died. With the impending relocation to the Warsaw Ghetto, there was considera- 
tion of releasing the children from the Dom Sierot. Because Korczak was not called 
up for military service as he had been during the First World War (1914-1918) and 
the Polish-Russian War (1919-1921), he demanded that the orphanage continues to 
operate under his management in the ghetto. Neither the children nor the staff 


18 “Die Ermordung der polnischen Juden,” accessed February 28, 2023, https://www.yadvashem. 
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were dismissed.'” Nothing was to change, and he wanted to continue to bear the 
responsibility for the children entrusted to him. 

The pedagogical employees were Jewish Poles of both sexes: Stefania Wilczyn- 
ska (1886-1942) was Korczak’s closest co-worker and the main educator next to 
him. After attending a private girls’ school, she studied natural sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Liege in Belgium. She came to Dom Sierot as a volunteer in 1912, where 
she soon took on management tasks and helped Korczak in introducing innovative 
pedagogical methods.”° In addition, trainee educators and former residents (who 
were interested in education and did not want to leave the orphanage yet) support- 
ed the pedagogical work. In return for free board and lodging, they helped take 
care of the children. 

When the Warsaw Ghetto was established on 2 October 1940, up to 500,000 
people (including over 100,000 children under the age of fifteen) were crammed 
together in about three square kilometres under inhumane conditions, locked 
up and policed.” The Dom Sierot had to move into a former commercial school 
on Chlodna Street in mid-November. The situation in the orphanage worsened in 
the second year of the occupation, when living conditions in the Warsaw Ghetto 
became increasingly desperate. There was a lack of food and medicine. Famine 
was rampant and diseases such as typhus and tuberculosis spread rapidly.” Due 
to a reduction of the size of the ghetto, which came into effect on 21 October 
1941, the Dom Sierot had to move once again. The transit house on Sliska Street 
lacked living rooms and restrooms to accommodate the more than 200 children. 
Despite the cramped and oppressive living conditions, though, it still was possible 
to provide basic care for them. But although Korczak paid attention to hygiene and 
to keeping the body healthy, the children in Dom Sierot also fell seriously ill with 
dysentery, pneumonia and angina pectoris. In order to provide medical care for 
them, he asked Anna Margolisowa, a doctor friend who ran the tuberculosis de- 
partment in the Berson-Bauman-hospital, to set up a room for seriously ill and 
dying children from the orphanage.”* 

In the third year of occupation, in August 1942, the orphanage residents had to 
assemble at the Umschlagsplatz. Korczak, eight of his staff and more than 200 
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nine- to twelve-year-old children were forced into one of many cattle cars that took 
them to the Treblinka extermination camp.” Densely packed, they were transport- 
ed away and murdered after their arrival. Based on the verdict of the District 
Court in Lublin of 27 March 2015, the date of death of Korczak and all his children 
is assumed to have been 7 August 1942.” 


On data basis and methodology 


In relation to the Second World War, the term “war children” conceals a multitude 
of stories, including those that tell of the persecution of the Jewish people. In the 
following, we focus on the fate of a few of the Polish Jewish children who lived in 
the Dom Sierot at the time of the occupation. These children were persecuted, de- 
ported and eventually murdered. Their childhood can only be empirically revealed 
through the memories of contemporary witnesses. In this chapter we examine, 
within the framework of a qualitative secondary analysis, how and by what 
means Korczak succeeded in creating a safe place for children to grow up in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, if only temporarily. Re-using qualitative data offers the opportuni- 
ty to examine the material of previous research,”° as we do in our examination of 
the everyday life of (persecuted) Jewish children. We use different sources of data 
in order to describe their lives in the Dom Sierot and Korczak’s pedagogical prac- 
tice. We want to work out the special features of upbringing and education in this 
place. 

It is indisputable that a contextualisation of one’s data is necessary to explain 
its meaning(s).”’ The sources of our qualitative secondary analysis are (1) a tran- 
scribed interview (1995), (2) the collection Janusz Korczak in der Erinnerung von 
Zeitzeugen (Contemporary Witnessess Volume, 1999) and (3) Korczak’s diary from 
the Warsaw Ghetto (Memories, 1942/2005): 

(1) The interview with Erwin Baum is the only life narrative from the ghetto 
orphanage known to us. The interview (initiated by the Survivors of the Shoah Vis- 


24 200 out of 1.5 million children killed in the Holocaust. See Dieter Sengling, “Aus dem Ungliick 
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ual History Foundation?) was conducted in Riverdale (N.Y, USA) on 26 October 
1995. Martha Frazer” interviewed Erwin Baum in English. The interview was re- 
corded with a video camera and archived as an electronic resource (video) in the 
collection Holocaust Survivors and Victims Resource Center digital indices. It is also 
provided with the keyword “oral history”. The Böblingen-Herrenberg-Tübingen sec- 
tion of the association Gegen Vergessen/Für Demokratie e.V. (Against Forgetting/For 
Democracy) acquired the video material and published the audio track, a tran- 
scription in English and a translation in German. In the interview, Erwin Baum 
talks about life in the ghetto orphanage and tells Martha Frazer his life story. 
(2) The second set of source materials consists of 90 translated reports. They 
are based on oral history. The contemporary witnesses remember the childhoods 
of those forced to gather with Korczak and his associates at the Umschlagplatz and 
who thus did not survive the Second World War. With the deportation of all the 
orphanage residents, their childhood memories were lost. For our contribution, 
we focus primarily on selected reports published under the heading The Time of 
Annihilation. The individuals we briefly introduce in the following knew Korczak 
personally. They were collaborators, contemporaries or persons close to him: 


Yona Tosnian Bocian (born 1920) was a trainee educator in Korczak's orphanage from 1940 to 
1942. She emigrated to Israel after her imprisonment in the Majdanek-Lublin concentration 
camp. 


Stella Eliasbergowa (born 1879) was one of the most active members of the Society Help for 
Orphans and the wife of Izaak Eliasberg, one of Korczak’s teachers. She had probably 
known Korczak since the 1910s. 


Anna Margolisowa (born 1893) was a pediatrician. She was a doctor friend of Korczak and ran 
the tuberculosis department in the Berson-Bauman-hospital. 


Hanna Mortkowicz-Olczkowa (born 1905) was the daughter of Korczak’s publisher. She had 
known him since childhood and wrote one of his biographies. 


Marek Rudnicki's (born 1927) father was a collegial friend of Korczak. 


Zofia Szymanska (born 1889) was an active member of the Polish Psychiatric Society and 
worked for CENTOS, an organisation that supported the Dom Sierot with money, food and 
donations of goods. 


28 The Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Foundation is a non-profit organisation founded in 
1994 by Steven Spielberg that videotaped Holocaust survivors’ accounts around the world to make 
them available as teaching and educational materials. In the mid-2000s, they were transferred to 
the Shoah Foundation Institute for Visual History and Education, founded at the University of 
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Michael Zytberberg was an educator and Judaist, who lived in the ghetto next door to Korczak 
and the orphans.°” 


(3) Korczak's ghetto diary, the third source, bears the title Pamietnik (Memo- 
ries). These are his last notes, which were smuggled out of the ghetto and published 
by his secretary, Igor Newerly. Korczak started writing these notes in January 1940. 
They contain his memoirs as well as diary entries recording events up to the last 
weeks in the ghetto 1942. 

We approach the selected data in the context of a secondary analysis with a 
method of qualitative content analysis by Glaser and Laudel (1999).* We will pre- 
sent their method only briefly because in the following the focus is on the results 
of our analysis and not on the method itself: The two authors understand qualita- 
tive content analysis as an extraction procedure that takes information from the 
text in a first evaluative step and processes it separately from the text. Information 
extraction is done with the help of a category system. The information contained in 
text passages relevant to answering the research question is interpreted and as- 
signed to an evaluation category based on this method. The procedure is divided 
into five main steps: (1) theoretical preliminary considerations, (2) preparation of 
the extraction, (3) extraction, (4) preparation of the data and (5) evaluation.*” In 
our case, the first step involved an examination of both wartime childhood in 
Dom Sierot and Korczak’s pedagogy of respect. Then we defined the units of anal- 
ysis in terms of both a chronological sequence and according to Korczak’s child- 
ren’s rights. We then prepared the raw data so that we were able to clearly reduce 
the data with a view to the research questions, and we then sorted and reassem- 
bled it. The result was a structured information base that supported us in answer- 
ing our research questions, i.e.: How were childrens’s everyday lives organised in 
the Ghetto years and how did they survive until August 1942? 
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The Dom Sierot as an enabling space for 
childhood and children’s rights in a time of war 


Instead of presenting the individual steps of our qualitative content analysis, we 
focus in the following on the results of the analysis of the various qualitative sec- 
ondary sources as they are presented and summarised in terms of the chronolog- 
ical sequence and Korczak’s children’s rights as described above. The life narrative 
of Erwin Baum was the starting point of our analysis because his person fulfills 
two conditions. He was still a child when the war reached Poland; in the interview 
with Martha Frazer, he recalls his childhood during the war. He was also a resident 
of Dom Sierot. As such, he was able to report on everyday life in the orphanage 
both before and after the occupation started. First, it is a matter of looking at 
the years of the occupation chronologically. Then, on the basis of our system of cat- 
egories, information is extracted to make connections with Korczak’s pedagogy of 
respect and children’s rights. In this context the relevant rights will be named and 
explained in more detail. In this way, we can look at childhood as an independent 
phase of life and describe how everyday life was organised in the orphanage dur- 
ing the occupation and how it was possible for the children to survive for two 
years. 


Erwin Baum - an orphan who survived the Holocaust 


Erwin Baum was born in Warsaw as the youngest of seven children on 15 April 
1926. His parents called him Ephraim (Froim in Yiddish). His father, Chaim 
Baum, was a tailor for soldiers’ uniforms. His mother Bayla Baum ran a kiosk. 
Their one-room flat on Solec Street was also his father’s workshop. There was a 
wood stove but no running water. Erwin Baum was five years old when his father, 
who suffered from diabetes and asthma, died. His mother then had to give up the 
kiosk and the flat. Erwin Baum supported his mother with a small wage he got for 
sweeping out a hairdressing salon and working in a factory.” They lived in poverty 
and his mother did not have enough money to support her children. For this rea- 
son, Icek Baum, his two-year older brother, moved into Dom Sierot. When he left 
the orphanage in 1938, Erwin Baum moved in. 
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Erwin Baum was 13 years old when the war began. While he was visiting his 
mother a “lady neighbour came in [...] with a newspaper. And the headline said, 
‘War has started’. It didn’t mean anything to me. It was fun, [...]. I was too 
young to understand, but then the bombs start[ed] falling. [...] And we lost our 
home”.** The boy received the news without understanding what it meant. He 
had no idea of the suffering, hopelessness and cruelty of war yet.” The brutality 
was beyond his imagination; he could not understand the consequences associated 
with it. He saw the world through the eyes of a child, curious and with little pre- 
vious knowledge.”° What news and excitement he recalls as “fun” soon became 
real when his family home was razed to the ground. 

In retrospect, Erwin Baum seems to have found it difficult to decide on where 
he wanted to stay, at the Dom Sierot or with his mother and his siblings. 


Because when the bombs started falling, [...] we lost our room, [...] the building got burned 
down and every one of my brothers and sisters had to be somewhere else. My mother was 
somewhere else, so I was confused whether to help out mother [...]. I stayed in the orphanage, 
stayed with my mother.” 


The family was separated after the destruction of their home. Because Erwin 
Baum wanted to be close to his mother and felt responsible for her, he alternated 
between staying with her and at the orphanage. He was able to do this because at 
that time the orphanage did not have enough staff to manage the steadily growing 
number of children. 


[T]here were times when there were more than 200. So I mean, the supervision got a little bit 
more relaxed because many supervisors, many teachers also left, and some of them went to 
Russia. They wanted to save their own lives. So I used to come and go as much as I could.** 


The death of his father, the increasing deterioration of the family’s living con- 
ditions and his admission to the orphanage were caesuras that shaped Erwin 
Baum’s childhood. The transition from family to orphan home marked the begin- 
ning of his wartime childhood and was followed by political changes, the experi- 
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ence of violence and exclusion towards Jews, loss of social relationships, hunger 
and hardship. 

1940 was the last summer the children spent outside the ghetto walls. They 
spent their holidays in RöZyczka, or Colony Florets, the summer house of the or- 
phanage in the countryside in Goclawek near Warsaw, which had existed since 
1921. Korczak managed to organise a last trip there and turned to CENTOS (Cen- 
tralne Towarzystwo Opieki nad Sierotami/Central Society for the Care of Orphans), 
an organisation that helped him plan and finance it: 


It was just heaven. It was wonderful [...] just in September the last time, the last month of the 
camp, somehow we got the feeling of playing war. So we asked all the children to vacate the 
sand and were split in two groups like Germany and Poland [...] we played war [...] There was 
some sense or feeling but we didn’t have an idea when we come home we have to start school, 
the bombs start coming down.” 


Erwin Baum describes the time at the colony as a paradise. In the countryside, the 
children moved about freely, and there was still little sign of the war or its conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, he also remembers how the children played war amid the 
war. This is not unusual, because war games have often been part of the repertoire 
of children’s games. After World War One, there were not only toys based on the 
theme of “soldier life”, but outdoor war-play also became more common as a form 
of children's play.*° Now, a generation of children who knew stories from the First 
World War, mostly from their grandparents’ or parents’ accounts, was growing up. 
They experienced first-hand the occupation of their country, with bombing raids 
on their cities and the ghettoisation of the Jews. In role-play, the children from 
the Jewish orphanage imitated war events in order to process what they were 
going through or had just experienced. They divided into two camps and fought 
against each other as Germans and Poles. The time in the countryside was a 
kind of “pedagogical province”, a counter-world to everyday life in occupied War- 
saw, where a child’s own interests were encouraged and “space for self-regulation” 
was created.“ When they returned to the city in September, Jews were already 
banned from all public parks and Jewish doctors were no longer allowed to 
treat so-called Aryan patients. 

We will go into more detail about the occupation period in the next chapter. 
We consider this leap necessary because the examination of the three different 
sources (Erwin Baum’s memories, eyewitness reports and Korczak’s ghetto 
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diary) has shown that only a synopsis can contribute to the most thorough possible 
description. Precisely because Erwin Baum stayed not only in Dom Sierot but also 
with his mother, supplementary memories are needed to reconstruct everyday life 
in the orphanage during the ghetto years. 

At this point, we want to record how Erwin Baum survived. One August day in 
1942, when Erwin Baum went back from his mother’s house to the orphanage, he 
met the children’s procession led by Korczak heading in the direction of the Ums- 
chlagplatz. Before he could join the train, guards chased him away. Erwin Baum 
returned to his mother. The next day she hired a smuggler to take her and the chil- 
dren to her sister in Płoňsk. The Germans arrested them in November 1942 and 
took them to the Auschwitz concentration camp. The mother and sisters were mur- 
dered immediately after their arrival. They selected Erwin Baum to be killed, too; 
however, in a moment of carelessness on the part of the guards, he was able to 
switch to the side of those who were classified as fit for work. His brothers 
David, Yiddel and Icek also were there. Erwin Baum survived Auschwitz II-Birke- 
nau, Stutthof, Hailfingen, Dautmergen and Dachau-Allach. American soldiers liber- 
ated him on the Todesmarsch. From Ampfing he moved via Munich, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Israel and Canada (1951) to the USA. He died on 3 December 2006 in New 
York. 


On Korczak’s pedagogical work during the occupation 


The persecuted Jewish children lost their relatives and futures during the war. 
They had no rights because they had no legal position, and their childlike spaces 
of action were curtailed or destroyed. However, the idea of specific children’s 
rights, which is directly related to the crises and wars of the 20th century, can 
be found in Korczak’s works. He not only demanded the liberties outlined in the 
Magna Charta Libertatis, but also respected and implemented the fundamental 
rights of children, including the right of the child to his or her own death, the 
right of the child to the present day, and the right of the child to be what he or 
she is in his pedagogical practice at the time of the occupation. The ghetto years 
of the orphanage are an example of good pedagogical practice for the protection 
of children. In the following, we will clarify how everyday life in the Dom Sierot 
was organised during the occupation and how the children lived or survived 
until the Endlösung. The way Korczak organised the children’s lives with his con- 
tinuous pedagogical work in the context of difficult wartime social conditions pro- 
vides clear answers to the question of how he tried to protect these persecuted 
children for a certain period of time. 
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Children’s rights in light of the occupation period of the Dom 
Sierot 


The possibility that Hitler’s ‘Third Reich’ might declare war on Poland was one of 
the issues raised at the beginning of the interview with Erwin Baum. When Mar- 
tha Frazer asked him, “Prior to the war breaking out, did you, or your family or 
the people in the orphanage have any idea that there would be a possibility of a 
German invasion?”,” Erwin Baum answered: “No, no, we were too young, we 
didn’t. We weren’t concerned about that. [...]. We didn’t know about any ... any 
wars breaking out or any politics”.*” Erwin Baum attributes their lack of knowl- 
edge to their age, and we do not assume that Korczak and his staff concealed or 
kept information from the children. Lastly, with the outbreak of the war, Korczak 
continued his radio talks as the “old doctor”. On air he not only reported news, but 
encouraged the worried Polish population. He addressed all Warsaw children and 
“taught them how to walk calmly and courageously, without panic, to the shelter 
during the alarm; he instructed them to practise this way, calmly, with eyes closed, 
quietly, without speaking”.* 

In Dom Sierot, the grey reality was kept away from the children as far as pos- 
sible. This was already the case before the outbreak of the war. The adults who 
lived together with the children were careful to ensure that nothing changed. 
Asked about the living conditions in the orphanage before the war, Erwin Baum 
replied: “Oh, before the war it was just not an orphanage, to my opinion it was 
paradise. I mean we had five meals a day. [...] We had to obey the regulations, 
but it was just wonderful. We even had [...] our own court. A real court [...]. 
Every child had to do their chores.”* 

The Jewish children of the Dom Sierot were particularly vulnerable, because 
they came from precarious backgrounds. They grew up in poverty. They suffered 
hunger, lived in cramped and unclean housing conditions, experienced illness, sep- 
aration and loss of family members, and sometimes even violence. The orphanage 
was a counter-world to their parents’ homes: a place to protect, educate and raise 
children. Erwin Baum remembers it as paradise, a place of bliss and joy. In his de- 
scription of the place, he outlines the basic features of Korczak’s pedagogy; in the 
orphanage, the children were not only cared for, but they were also perceived as 
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self-determined actors who were called upon to participate in community life. By 
preserving the basic elements of his educational system even during wartime, 
Korczak granted the children in the ghetto their basic rights as well as the right 
to a children’s court, in which they could judge injustices in the community them- 
selves or be judged by their peers. The children’s court met regularly as before to 
arbitrate in disputes between the children and to pronounce its judgments. The 
cramped living conditions and curfew probably harboured high potential for con- 
flicts. In addition, the children continued to perform tasks in the home that corre- 
sponded to their ages and interests. This included table duty as well as keeping the 
corridors and stairs clean. In this way, the children supported the staff in ensuring 
order and cleanliness. An added benefit was that the services structured the daily 
routine, gave the children something to do and gave them confidence in their own 
efficiency. Furthermore, there was also still the weekly newspaper, a newspaper by 
and for the little residents of Dom Sierot, for which Korczak also wrote articles. The 
newspaper appeared on Saturdays and the children read it together. There was 
also an innovation or experiment in the form of a counselling centre set up to in- 
stitutionalise the child’s right to be taken seriously and the child’s right to respect, 
in a place where the children’s grief, worries and fears were taken seriously. Each 
child received individual counselling from an adult contact person who shared 
their concerns and tried to find creative solutions to their individual problems. 

The most difficult years for the Dom Sierot began with the forced relocation to 
the Warsaw Ghetto.” Korczak and his staff also tried to protect the children from 
armed conflict, violence and terror, standing up for the right to protection from vi- 
olence of the children in the orphanage. For example, Korczak bricked up the main 
entrance of the building or drew the curtains in the house to protect the children 
from strangers: nothing of the children was to penetrate outside through the dark- 
ened windows. Korczak also wanted to shield the children from the German occu- 
piers, as the house was located directly on the border of the ghetto.” The child- 
ren’s lives were concentrated in the rooms of the former commercial school on 
Chłodna Street, where their daily routine was organised.** After the children 
woke up, they went to the toilet. Before breakfast, Korczak weighed the children 
and entered the values in a table. Health care, again, was important and a part 
of the daily routine; thus the documentation of the weight curve was to provide 
information about the general well-being of the children. The entries showed to 
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what extent the children had lost weight due to the rationing of food. Korczak was 
convinced that the health of poor children was their capital for the future, prob- 
ably even more so at a time, when many children were dying of malnutrition 
and related symptoms, but also suffered from epidemics that were rampant in 
the ghetto. Kroczak sought to protect children of the Dom Sierot by providing pre- 
ventive medical care. Then there was breakfast for everyone.” When Korczak re- 
ceived gifts for the orphanage such as jam, tea or even sugar, he gave the food par- 
cels directly to the housekeeper so that all the children got some.” Because the 
children were not allowed to go to school, they were taught in the orphanage.” 
The teachers came from outside the orphanage and lived in the ghetto. But Korc- 
zak also gave lessons. The children had the right to education, and for this he de- 
fied German prohibitions. No details about the curricula and teaching materials or 
the teaching staff are known or have been handed down. 

Because of a typhus outbreak in the ghetto, Korczak continued teaching in the 
Dom Sierot, even when twenty Jewish schools were set up elsewhere in the ghetto 
in the late summer of 1941. About 6,000 of the 50,000 ghetto children of primary 
school age attended these 20 schools. Korczak himself held seminars for the 
school headmasters and teachers, and initiated a theatre competition. Encouraged 
by the authorisation to set up the schools, an official Month of the Child was pro- 
claimed on 20 September 1941 by Adam Czerniakow, the chairman ofthe Warsaw 
Judenrat.* 

Moreover, Korczak organised a series of lectures for the children in his or- 
phanage. Jewish intellectuals — not only professors but also officials or representa- 
tives of the Jewish police and members of the Judenrat - spoke in the auditorium. 
All of the residents of the orphanage participated, and the first talk was about 
Izaak Lejb Perec, a Jewish writer who had modernised Yiddish literature. The lec- 
tures were intended to inform the children and show them who was responsible 
for organising Jewish life in the ghetto.°* Even though Erwin Baum did not remem- 
ber the lectures and said in the interview that the children did not know what ex 
actly was going on, it was recalled by contemporary witnesses that politics and the 
war were talked about in the orphanage. From our point of view, Erwin Baum’s 
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perception of the situation in the case of political awareness is based on his status 
as a child who was not integrated into the everyday life of the orphanage all the 
time. Therefore, this part of our analysis is more oriented towards the memories of 
contemporary witnesses, who were already adults during the occupation, often 
academically educated and actively involved in the orphanage’s network of sup- 
port. What we can work out at this point is: It was important to Korczak to inform 
the children about current events outside the orphanage. They should learn to un- 
derstand why so much had changed after they left Krochmalna Street. 

Until the summer of 1941, the courtyard of the orphanage on Chlodna Street 
was a meeting place where the children stayed after classes and socialised with 
the other residents of the house. In the afternoon they could learn Hebrew, in 
the hope that one day they would find a new home in Israel. Korczak had visited 
Israel twice in the 1930s and life in the kibbutzim represented an ideal model for 
him. He had considered emigrating to Israel but decided against it. It is not known 
whether the children were prepared in any other way for life in Israel after the 
war. 

In the afternoons a sewing workshop was set up, and there were handicraft 
lessons, sports, music and theatre. Rehearsed puppet shows and plays were per- 
formed in the orphanage, to which the families of the orphanage children and 
also other children from the ghetto were invited. Klima Krymko, who ran the War- 
saw Children’s Theatre after the war, was in charge. The last play they performed 
in July 1942 was Rabindranath Tagore’s The Post Office, which was on the Index, 
i.e. banned by the Germans. In summary, it tells of Amal, a young boy who 
has been prescribed absolute bed rest by his doctor. He longs to be free and go 
out into the world." For the boy, death at the end of the second act is a liberation 
that enables him to live the life he has dreamed of. Korczak chose this particular 
play because, like Amal, his orphans were not free. With the play, Korczak familiar- 
ised the children with death and prepared them for dying with dignity. However, 
the present danger of death for the children in Dom Sierot did not make him forget 
the other children in the ghetto. Seen in this light, this effort embodies the ideal of 
the child’s right to his or her own death. If their lives could not be saved, they 
should at least not die alone on the street. For this reason, Korczak also approach- 
ed the head of the health office in the ghetto. He asked for the establishment of 
death rooms where terminally ill children, who lived alone on the streets of the 
ghetto because they had been left there by their parents, could die in company. 
However, at this point the project was not possible to set up. 
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In order to organise, help and support each other, other residents of Chłodna 
Street formed the so-called House Committee. In this way, they also got involved 
with the orphanage, organising benefit concerts, for example. In addition to the 
children and staff, 300 invited guests from the ghetto took part in one two-hour 
concert. Artists and musicians performed Yiddish verses and songs.” Further- 
more, in the Dom Sierot they celebrated services when they could no longer 
visit the synagogue. Religion or religious practices had a firm place in the child- 
ren’s everyday lives and included more than kosher dishes. The child’s right to 
commune with God was expressed especially in prayers and through the observ- 
ance of Jewish holidays. The last festival they probably celebrated was Pesach. 
That last Seder evening they spent together, on 19 March 1942, “was unusually sol- 
emn”,°® and the programme, recalling the story of the Jews’ Exodus from Egyptian 
captivity, made all of the guests sad, according to the recollection of contemporary 
witnesses. 

In the interview, Erwin Baum tells us that Korczak had done everything pos- 
sible for the children in the orphanage: “Well, Doctor Korczak tried his best for the 
children not to suffer. He was walking around outside the Ghetto. [...] He [...] used 
to go [...] to various organizations. He always managed to get a little bit extra for 
his orphanage”.°° He set out with a sack over his shoulder to beg for food for the 
children at Dom Sierot every day. First he went to the post office, where he collect- 
ed food parcels sent to him after having asked friends and acquaintances all over 
the world by letter or postcard. He also collected those on which the address was 
no longer readable or whose recipient no longer existed.®° He had persuaded the 
Judenrat to make such packages available to institutions that cared for children. 
But food parcels, however, were forbidden after January 1942. In addition, Korczak 
regularly turned to organisations, e.g. CENTOS or the American Joint Distribution 
Committee, to the office of the Judenrat, or he asked friends or acquaintances what 
they could spare to support the orphanage. He went begging for the children, even 
though it was unpleasant for him. Erwin Baum made efforts to procure food, too. 
He was one of the oldest children, who also gained a little more mobility through 
contact with his mother. His mother lived with Erwin Baum’s other siblings in an 
attic on the outer border of the ghetto. When Baum stayed at his mother’s house, 
he would steal away to buy bread at a farmers’ market outside the ghetto, which 
his mother would resell in the ghetto when he returned: “So when I jumped on the 
other side [...]. And [I] went to the market, bought a few loaves of bread, ran back 
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again, threw over to my mother. My mother used to sell them. A whole day like 
that. So by the end of the evening the profit was a loaf of bread.”™ It was danger- 
ous to be outside the ghetto: the entrances had been closed since 16 November 
1940. Thus, the famine was great. About 80 percent of all food consumed in the 
ghetto had been smuggled in.” One day, a Polish guard caught Erwin Baum 
while he was smuggling bread: “[H]e was beating me and took away all my 
bread. And then we had no more money so I used to go begging. [...]. And whatever 
I could get, I brought home a little bit for mama and I brought a little bit for... to 
home.” 

The German plans to reduce the size of the ghetto meant that new premises 
for the Dom Sierot had to be found within four days. The living conditions were 
even more cramped after the move to Sliska Street (in October 1941). The children 
now had to sleep in a room cleverly divided by cupboards and screens. A play cor- 
ner, a “corner of silence” and a reading room were also set up.™ This also shows 
how Korczak tried to uphold the rights of the child; in this case, the right of the 
child to respect for his or her property. Lessons were given in shifts and meals 
were taken in shifts to cope with the cramped conditions. Despite the lack of 
space, up to 250 children lived in Dom Sierot. Korczak found it increasingly difficult 
to refuse requests for admission, even though it became more and more difficult to 
provide for the children. There was a lack of food and medicine in particular.” 
Even though Korczak and his staff tried to maintain the home’s daily routines 
and establish normality by organising procedures that were familiar to them, Korc- 
zak now described the orphanage as a “barracks and prison in which despondent 
and exhausted children roamed”.® Nevertheless, Korczak and his staff stuck to 
their pedagogical practice. The educators received further training and interns 
worked in the orphanage to look after the children. The children were taught, 
they studied, kept diaries, did the tasks assigned to them in the home and also 
played or rehearsed for theatre performances. There was still a choir, a theatre 
group, a sewing circle and a puppet workshop to keep the children busy in mean- 
ingful ways. 
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When the hospital on Stawki Street near the Umschlagplatz was evacuated as 
part of the Endlösung on 22 July 1942, the Dom Sierot had to take in 60 more chil- 
dren. The former staff of the hospital hoped that the children would survive in 
Korczak’s care. The need for the orphanage became greater and greater. Korczak 
was aware that many ghetto residents worked for extremely low wages for War- 
saw companies that produced for the Wehrmacht in order to survive. Up to the 
last day he probably held on to the illusion of setting up a workshop for the Ger- 
mans in the orphanage in order to prevent deportation.” 

Even though the fate of the orphanage was unavoidable, he did not want to 
believe that the children would be killed. Even if he could not save them, he reit- 
erated what he had already demanded for other children in the ghetto. They 
should not die alone, and they should die with dignity. One morning in August, 
they all had to make their way to the Umschlagplatz. Erwin Baum remembers: 


He dressed all the children nice, get best dress, took a flag and they were marching like they 
would go to a parade. Didn’t know. And I was chased away and then I went home to the Ghetto 
to mama, you know. And then... [...] I tried to join them, but they chased me away: ’You’re not 
Jewish, you don’t look Jewish. Get lost!’ [...] because I speak very clear Polish. They didn’t 
know [...] I didn’t wear my star. I... I looked Po..., I spoke Polish. Then I went back to ... to 
mama.°® 


Because Erwin Baum was not allowed to join the group of children, he was able to 
save himself. While he was returning from his mother’s house, the children of the 
orphanage, accompanied by Korczak and his staff, arrived at the trans-shipment 
centre. The children waited together with Korczak and the staff members at the 
edge of the square until they were asked to climb a ramp into one of the cattle 
cars. The children held hands and Korczak was the last one from the Dom Sierot 
to get into the wagon. Behind him, the children from another orphanage in the 
Warsaw Ghetto were already crowding in.® 
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In conclusion: Reflecting on Janusz Korczak’s care 
for Jewish orphans in the Warsaw Ghetto 


Before the war, there were about one million Jewish children living in Poland. Ac- 
cording to estimates, only about thirty to forty thousand survived.” Most of the 
survivors managed to escape to the Soviet Union, while others were able to hide 
in monasteries, with Polish families or in labour camps. Only a few escaped the 
concentration and extermination camps. Jewish war childhood in the Warsaw 
Ghetto describes a piece of childhood history in the 20th century. The murder of 
the orphanage’s children exposes in all clarity the exceptional nature, suffering 
and crimes of the Holocaust.” Our contribution describes the everyday life of a 
small group of Jewish children who had to die in the gas chambers of Treblinka 
with one exception: Erwin Baum, who - despite his Jewish origin” — survived 
and reported in the 1990s about his childhood in the Dom Sierot during the Ger- 
man occupation. 

The deportation and murder of Korczak and the children of the Dom Sierot 
marked its eightieth anniversary in 2022. Thanks to the reception of his life’s 
work, the children are not forgotten. Not only are their suffering and the ends 
of their lives remembered, but so also are their struggles for near-normality during 
the war and ghetto years. With the establishment of the ghetto, the children of the 
orphanage lost their protective and safe environment in Krochmalna. But Korczak 
had succeeded in creating a place in the ghetto for this small group of Jewish chil- 
dren where they could be safe for a short time and where education was possible. 
He was determined to fight for the rights of the child and to maintain the organ- 
isation of the orphanage and normality in the children’s everyday lives under the 
stresses of war. He adhered to the implementation of his model of a “new home 
education” and was guided by the Magna Charta Libertatis, so that the fundamen- 
tal rights of the child determined his pedagogical thinking and actions even in the 
ghetto. In times of war, children are denied basic human rights such as life, liberty 
and security of person, but also access to education, food, healthcare and partici- 
pation. In the orphanage, however, they were perceived as children who had the 
right to be children: even during the occupation, the orphanage was more than 
a care facility — it was also a place of education, upbringing and development, 
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where children could actually help shape the world in which they lived. Participa- 
tion was considered a way of life that regulated and shaped the coexistence of 
young and old. Even as living conditions became increasingly difficult and disas- 
trous, Korczak tried to establish normality in the children’s everyday lives. The 
events of the war were not kept from them, but integrated into their lives, e.g. 
through age-appropriate education and the teaching of politics and current affairs. 

Above, we have shown by way of example how and by what means a near-nor- 
mal childhood could be preserved and enabled in brutal times of war during 
WWI. When it became clear that there was no way out for the children of Dom 
Sierot, Korczak prepared the children for their approaching deaths with Tagore’s 
play. Even though he did not confront the children with the full brutality of politics 
and current events, he found ways to deal with the hopelessness of war through 
his pedagogical tact, which upheld children’s rights. On the day when the orphans 
from Sliska Street had to gather at the Umschlagplatz, Korczak did not leave the 
children alone. He accompanied them to their deaths, from which he had been 
able to save them until then by respecting their rights. 
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Researching Global Phenomena in Local 
Circumstances: Polish Children Born of War 
in the Context of CBOW Research 


Introduction 


Although a lot of information about the Second World War is now available, there 
are still some things which have been overlooked by researchers — uncharted 
areas in history which require empirical study, based on basic evidence data to 
be collected from both archival and oral sources. Hitherto, one such remaining 
‘blind spot’ has been research into children born of war (CBOW) in general and 
CBOW in Central Eastern Europe (CEE) in particular. CBOW are defined here as 
persons who were born in situations marked by war, occupation, forced labour, 
or captivity. They could be born also in post-conflict situations, under the auspices 
of international Allied peacekeeping and humanitarian missions. These are chil- 
dren whose one parent, usually the biological mother, was a member of the invad- 
ed, occupied, enslaved or somehow controlled local community, while the other, 
usually the biological father,’ was one of the invaders (occupiers, captors) or of 
the peacekeepers, usually — but not always and not to all members of the commu- 
nity — associated with the enemy.’ This chapter aims to present the research find- 
ings related to Polish? children born of war* 


1 In this text, when referring to mother and father, I always mean the biological parents, so as not 
to repeat this term every time it may be needed. 

2 Kai Grieg, The War Children of the World (Bergen: War and Children Identity Project, 2001), 6. 
For more information about this transnational phenomenon see Ingvill C. Mochmann, “Children 
Born of War — A Decade of International and Interdisciplinary Research,” Historical Social Re- 
search/Historische Sozialforschung 42, no. 1 (2017): 320-346; Sabine Lee, Heide Glaesmer and Bar- 
bara Stelzl-Marx, ed., Children Born of War Past Present and Future (London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2021). 

3 According to the Polish law a child inherited its mother’s nationality. 

4 The study has been conducted within the framework of a doctoral project at the University of 
Augsburg and the University of Warsaw under a co-tutelle agreement and completed in May 
2021. The dissertation has been published one year later, under the title: Niedopowiedziane biogra- 
fie. Polskie dzieci urodzone z powodu wojny (Warszawa: Wydawnictwo Krytyki Politycznej, 2022). 
This research was also a part of the EU-funded project “Children born of war — past, present 
and future” (2016-2018), which intended to fill the gap regarding Central Easter Europe, the objec- 
tive which has been only partially achieved. In Lithuania, the research was terminated before it 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 


Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https:/doi.org/10.1515/9783111010649-006 
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Polish CBOW have never been studied thoroughly except as part of the re- 
search undertaken by Maren Röger, which explores sexual relationships between 
Polish women and German occupiers.° For this reason, as the existing studies on 
children born ofthe Second World War and beyond have almost exclusively relat- 
ed to societies of Western and Northern Europe, research strategies based on pre- 
vious work could not be easily applied in Poland. Instead, it has become necessary 
to challenge the relevance of categories and theoretical models used by scholars, 
who have not yet considered empirical data from CEE. The methods based on 
the participatory research approach which have been successfully used in coun- 
tries like Norway, Denmark and then applied for Germany and Austria were not 
relevant for CBOW in the Polish context. Data gathering from both historical sour- 


reached its end phase. In the Czech Republic the focal point of the study were children from mixed 
Czech-German marriages including those from pre-war period. See Michal Korhel, “Children as 
‘Collateral Damage’ of Nationalisation Campaigns? The Persecution of ‘Nationally Unreliable’ Per- 
sons in Czechoslovakia after the Second World War,” in Children Born of War Past Present and Fu- 
ture, ed. Sabine Lee, Heide Glaesmer and Barbara Stelzl-Marx (London and New York: Routledge, 
2021), 212-31. In Latvia the relevant research focused mainly on the relationships between Latvian 
women and German occupiers and to a lesser extent on Latvian CBOW. Oskars Gruzins, “Policy vs. 
Reality: Intimate Contact in NS-occupied Latvia”, Journal of Baltic Studies 52 2 (2021): 157-177; Os- 
kars Gruzin§, “Representations of CBOW in the Films of Soviet-Occupied Latvia and Beyond,” in 
Children Born of War Past Present and Future, 232-255. Moreover, there are still regions where re- 
search on local CBOW has not yet been undertaken at all. In the already mentioned book of Lee, 
Glaesmer and Stelzl-Marx, the conceptual framework applied to West- and North European CBOW 
was reconfirmed and reiterated. More information about the project can be found on CHIBOW 
website, accessed May 31, 2023, https://www.chibow.org/. 

5 See Maren Roger, “The Sexual Policies and Sexual Realities of the German Occupiers in Poland in 
the Second World War,” Contemporary European History 23, no. 1 (2014): 1-21, accessed May 31, 
2023, doi:10.1017/S0960777313000490; Maren Roger, Kriegsbeziehungen. Intimität, Gewalt und Prosti- 
tution im besetzten Polen 1939 bis 1945 (Frankfurt a.M.: S. Fischer, 2015). The book has been trans- 
lated both into Polish and into English. Maren Roger, Wojenne związki. Polki i Niemcy podczas oku- 
pacji (Warszawa: Wydawnictwo Swiat Ksiazki, 2016); Maren Roger, Wartime Relations: Intimacy 
Violence, and Prostitution in Occupied Poland, 1939-1945 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2021). 
In this chapter I cite from the Polish edition of the book. Another three texts by Roger (one written 
together with Lu Seegers) focused on children fathered by German occupiers in Poland. Maren 
Roger, “Children of German Soldiers in Poland, 1939-1945,” in The Children of Foreign Soldiers in 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Austria, Poland and Occupied Soviet Karelia. Children of Foreign Sol- 
diers in Finland 1940-1948, ed. Lars Westerlund (Helsinki: Nord Print, 2011), 261-272; Maren 
Roger, “Besatzungskinder in Polen,” Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte 65, no 1 (2017): 26-51. 
Maren Roger and Lu Seegers, “Ojcowie, których zabrakło. Doświadczenia i wspomnienia polskich 
sierot wojennych i polsko-niemieckich ‘Children Born of War’,” Rocznik Antropologii Historii 6 
(2016): 229-250. 

6 In this particular case, however, it is important to consider that these are completely different 
samples, for whom being a CBOW has brought distinct consequences, and it is impossible to apply 
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ces, as well as autobiographical narrative interviews (not to mention more exten- 
sive, quantitative surveys) proved challenging. In Poland, data on this group of chil- 
dren has never been systematically collected; hence there are no archival records 
such as those in the above-mentioned countries.’ Polish CBOW have never, either 
in the public arena or by researchers, been identified as a separate category of 
people particularly affected by the war, a fact manifested in the lack of formal 
groups or associations deliberately involving such persons. They are also absent 
from all the organisations that unite Polish war victims. Therefore, it has not 
been possible to use the databases and contact details provided by relevant asso- 
ciations or institutions, as was done in earlier studies on CBOW. What is salient is 
that participants in this study do not regard themselves as war victims, which dis- 
tinguishes them from their ‘Western’ counterparts, who, as described in the rele- 
vant literature, now have their more or less stable place in the memory culture of 
the Second World War and its consequences.* In the case of Polish CBOW, most 
probably do not even know that they were CBOW, because they are not aware 
of their biological origin. 

My own research in Poland has yielded an extensive body of empirical evi- 
dence, comprised of both various written documents and oral sources. In the 
course of the project, I conducted sixteen autobiographical narrative interviews 
with people who were born under the auspices of the war; but I came across a 
much larger number of individual cases where, for various reasons, no recording 


fully methods developed in one environment to another; critical reflection on the relevance of the 
tools should be of key importance here. See the example study of Marie Kaiser and Martin 
Miertsch, “Methodological Specifics of Participative Research on Children Born of War in the Euro- 
pean Historical Context: an Investigation and Comparison of German, Austrian and Norwegian 
Children Born of World War II,” in Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Children Born of War — 
from World War II to Current Conflict Settings. Conference reader, ed. Heide Glaesmer and Sabine 
Lee (Hannover, 2015), 11-19, accessed May 31, 2023, https://www.uniklinikum-leipzig.de/einrichtun 
gen/medizinische-psychologie/Freigegebene%20Dokumente/psychotraumatologie-children-born-of- 
war-medizinische-psychologie-uniklinikum-leipzig.pdf. 

7 See Ingvill C. Mochmann and Stein Ugelvik Larsen, “Children Born of War’: the Life Course of 
Children Fathered by German Soldiers in Norway and Denmark during WWII - Some Empirical 
Results,” Historical Social Research/Historische Sozialforschung 33 1 (2008): 347-363; Marie Kaiser 
et al., “Long-term Effects on Adult Attachment in German Occupation Children Born after 
World War II in Comparison with a Birth-cohort-matched Representative Sample of the German 
General Population,” Aging & Mental Health 22, no. 2 (2018): 197-207 

8 See Sabine Lee and Heide Glaesmer, “Children Born of War: A Critical Appraisal of the Termi- 
nology,” in Children Born of War Past Present and Future, ed. Sabine Lee, Heide Glaesmer, and Bar- 
bara Stelzl-Marx (London and New York: Routledge, 2021), 21. 
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occurred.” The archival sources provided insight into the actions and approaches 
of various political and social actors (primarily the communist Polish authorities 
and the Catholic Church) toward the group under study. They came from state, in- 
stitutional, social, church and private archives. Additionally, various cultural texts 
were analysed, including media, especially press, as well as fiction, movies, theatre 
pieces, and art. 

Interviews included not only two main subgroups — children of German and 
Soviet occupiers'” — but also unexpected research participants, conceived in differ- 
ent war and post-war scenarios that had previously not been considered. The ex- 
ploratory nature of my research, conducted in accordance with the main postu- 
lates of grounded theory, allowed for the inclusion of new circumstances and 
sources." Such outcomes called for a revisiting of both the terms and definitions 
used so far in this field. As a result two more groups were proposed for inclusion 
into the CBOW category: children fathered by prisoners of war (POW) and children 
born to female forced labourers and female displaced persons (DP). 

This study offers a different perspective on CBOW by placing them into two 
interpretative frameworks. Firstly, CBOW are not considered a priori as a vulner- 
able population — which may be an imposed label — although the concept of layers 
of vulnerability has been applied.'” Florencia Luna has demonstrated that some- 
thing in one situation may constitute someone’s vulnerability, while in another 
context it does not mean this at all. Such a standpoint is well fit for a description 
of Polish CBOW, and hypothetically — by extension — CBOW in general. 

Secondly, the well-known ‘elephant in the room’ idiom, developed theoretically 
by Eviatar Zerubavel and employed as an analytical tool in his work on taboo with 
reference to Holocaust survivors, also works for Polish CBOW.!3 According to the 
American sociologist, having a specific identity shapes not merely one’s personal 
life and affects a person’s family and social relations, but is also connected with 
processes of denial in the public sphere. In all the countries where research has 


9 In my dissertation I referred altogether to thirty-four such encounters, but since the book has 
been published, I received have dozens of emails with information on new cases. 

10 The subproject on Polish CBOW had been originally entitled “Between Catholicism and Commu- 
nism: Policies towards and experiences of children fathered by Soviet and German soldiers in Po- 
land”. 

11 Due to the complexity of data collection in Poland, access via different sources and methodo- 
logical procedures was necessary. These can be read in detail in Galeziowski, Niedopowiedziane 
biografie, 395-417. 

12 Florencia Luna, “Elucidating the Concept of Vulnerability: Layers not Labels,” International 
Journal of Feminist Approaches to Bioethics 2 1 (2009): 121-139. 

13 Eviatar Zerubavel, The Elephant in the Room. Silence and Denial in Everyday Life (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2006). 
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been carried out to date, CBOW had been shrouded in silence. In Poland, such si- 
lence is discernible across all the above-mentioned dimensions: personal, family- 
related, social and civil. In family stories and in the national master narrative 
about the Second World War and its aftermath, there was no place for CROW 
or their mothers, who were perceived neither as victims nor as collaborators 
(both by society and the state). The shame associated with the circumstances sur- 
rounding conception, however, hardly ever turned into hostility towards these 
women,” but rather manifested itself in a desire to forget about their existence, 
setting a pattern for the fate of CBOW in post-war Poland. They proved to be the 
proverbial ‘elephant in the room’, known to everyone but collectively swept 
under the carpet and a problem which was collaboratively ignored. Furthermore, 
as in the research on Holocaust-survivors’ experiences, here also the issue of the 
second generation has been raised but still needs an additional exploration. 
Many informal conversations with the children and grandchildren of the Polish 
CBOW showed the relevance of the CBOW origin for their biographies. This 
topic has not so far been included in CBOW research. 

This chapter discusses how the research process and empirical data have 
shaped relevant research outcomes, thus challenging the adequacy of the theoret- 
ical apparatus used so far in the CBOW research field (and summarised below). It 
provides a description of distinct sub-groups of Polish CBOW, as well as it demon- 
strates how they were (or rather, were not) perceived in Polish society and by the 
Polish state. Before that, a brief look at research in the CBOW area is necessary to 
understand the argument. 


Theoretical framework within the global field of 
research 


Academic interest in CBOW dates to the late 1990s, when research on children 
born as a result of sexual violence in armed conflicts and post-conflict situations 
at the time (e.g., Bosnia), as well as on children of Wehrmacht soldiers who served 
in the Second World War, was being undertaken simultaneously.’® In his report 


14 They were reported rather single cases not like in many western countries, see: Roger, Wojenne 
związki, 146-149, Marcin Zaremba, Wielka trwoga. Polska 1944-1947. Ludowa reakcja na kryzys 
(Kraków: Wydawnictwo Znak, 2012) 145-146. 

15 See selected literature: R. Charli Carpenter, “Surfacing Children: Limitations of Genocidal Rape 
Discourse,” Human Rights Quarterly 22 2 (2000): 428-477, Kjersti Ericsson, Eva Simonsen, ed., Chil- 
dren of World War II. The Hidden Enemy Legacy (Oxford—New York: Berg, 2005). 
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from 2001, Kai Grieg claimed that so-called war children are a global phenomenon 
irrespective of time and geographical area.’® He also distinguished two main cir- 
cumstances of war and occupation.’’ Such children could be conceived: through 
sexual violence — motivated and perpetuated by a complex mix of individual 
and collective, premeditated and circumstantial reasons - or as a result of sexual 
relationships involving varying degrees of consent.’® The circumstances of war and 
occupation make it difficult to define precisely the nature of individual relation- 
ships.'” In the twenty-first century, studies on different groups of children born 
under the above-mentioned circumstances have developed dynamically, which in 
turn has led to the birth of a distinct research field and to the formulation of a 
possibly adequate and neutral term for this particular category of war-affected 
children. It was agreed, not without objections from some scholars, that the 
most appropriate term would be CBOW, a term previously applied only to children 
born of wartime rape.”° 

Since that time, the common research field has developed in a variety of direc- 
tions, attention has been given to successive groups of children in various coun- 
tries, and the concept itself has been extended to post-conflict situations.” Analyt- 


16 Grieg, War, 9. 

17 Grieg, War, 6. 

18 ‘Sexual violence in armed conflict: understanding the motivations’, discussion paper at United 
Nations Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs research meeting Use of Sexual Vio- 
lence in Armed Conflict — Identifying Gaps in Research to Inform More Effective Interventions, New 
York, 2008, accessed May 31, 2023, Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, www. 
peacewomen.org/sites/default/files/ocha_svinarmedconflictmotivations_2009_0.pdf, cited after Sa- 
bine Lee, Children Born of War in the Twentieth Century (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 2017), 30. 

19 Mochmann and Larsen, “Children,” 351-352. 

20 Mochmann, “Children,” 324. The term was used for the first time in the context of humanitar- 
ian aid targeted to children born as a result of sexual violence. R. Charli Carpenter, “Protecting Chil- 
dren Born of Sexual Violence and Exploitation in Conflict Zones: Existing Practice and Knowledge 
Gaps,” project report, University of Pittsburgh, 2005, accessed May 31, 2023, https://www.files.ethz. 
ch/isn/15144/Protecting_Children_Report.pdf. Therefore, in many research publications and NGO re- 
ports, this term has solely been employed for this category of children. See e.g.: Donna Seto, No 
Place for a War Baby: the Global Politics of Children Born of Wartime Sexual Violence (Farnham, 
Surrey-Burlington, VT: Ashgate Publishers, 2013); Joanne Neenan, “Closing a Protection Gap for 
Children Born of War. Addressing stigmatisation and the intergenerational impact of sexual vi- 
lence in conflict,” project report, Centre for Women, Peace and Security, London School of Econom- 
ics and Political Science, London, 2017 accessed May 31, 2023, www.lse.ac.uk/women-peace-security/ 
assets/documents/2018/LSE-WPS-Children-Born-of-War.pdf. 

21 See e.g.: Ingvill C. Mochmann, Sabine Lee and Barbara Stelzl-Marx, *Children Born of War: Sec- 
ond World War and Beyond,” Historical Social Research/Historische Sozialforschung 34 3 (2009): 
263-552; Sabine Lee, “A Forgotten Legacy of the Second World War: GI Children in Post-War Britain 
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ical tools were also developed to conceptualise the category for further study. Up 
until now, scholars had used the categories introduced by Ingvill C. Mochmann, 
which distinguish four kinds of CBOW, namely children of enemy soldiers (1); sol- 
diers from occupational forces (2); child soldiers (3); members of a peacekeeping 
mission (4).2” Such CROW categorisation eliminated the differences between chil- 
dren conceived in different circumstances, instead of merely emphasising the com- 
mon characteristics of all CBOW. This was also the assumption underlying the CHI- 
BOW project.” 

Two theoretical models have also been applied by researchers. Mochmann’s 
model points out contexts (historical, geographical, religious, cultural and military) 
and thematically organised factors (biomedical, psychological, social and econom- 
ic, legal and political), within which and through which the lives and development 
of CBOW could be experienced negatively.”* The second model, introduced by psy- 
chologists from Leipzig and Greifswald, emphasises the impact of diverse factors 
on psychological stress related to being CBOW, including stigma and discrimina- 
tion, child abuse, as well as identity development.” Both models, compared in 
the book by Sabine Lee, demonstrate two different approaches to the same topic 
while seeking to establish one interpretative framework applicable to all 
CBOW.” In their most recent publication on CBOW, Lee, together with Heide 
Glaesmer, pointed out the necessity of continuing the discussion on the terms 
used within the changing reality (with more frequent civil wars) while confirming 
the adequacy of the theoretical apparatus in use in this field of study.”’ This proc- 
ess can be considered to be open and developing. Mochmann writes: “[...] due to 
changing patterns of warfare and violence such as the abduction and sexual as- 


and Germany,” Contemporary European History 20 2 (2011): 157-181; Barbara Stelzl-Marx and Silke 
Satjukow, ed., Besatzungskinder. Die Nachkommen alliierter Soldaten in Österreich und Deutschland 
(Wien-Köln-Weimar: Böhlau, 2015); Sabine Lee and Susan Bartels, “They Put a Few Coins in Your 
Hand to Drop a Baby in You’: A Study of Peacekeeper-fathered Children in Haiti,” International 
Peacekeeping 27 2 (2020): 177-209. 

22 Mochmann and Larsen, “Children,” 350-351. 

23 Lee and Glaesmer, “Children,” 24. See also the critical review of given book chapter; Elke Klei- 
nau, review of Children Born of War Past Present and Future, ed. by Sabine Lee, Heide Glaesmer, 
and Barbara Stelzl-Marx, Erziehungswissenschaftliche Revue 21, no. 4 (2022), accessed May 31, 2023, 
http://www.klinkhardt.de/ewr/978036719013.html. 

24 Ingvill C. Mochmann and Dorien DeTombe, “The COMPRAM Methodology and Complex Societal 
Problems — an Analysis of the Case of Children Born of War,” Organizacija 43 3 (2010): 113-124. 
25 Heide Glaesmer et al., “Die Kinder des Zweiten Krieges in Deutschland — Ein Rahmenmodell für 
die psychosoziale Forschung,” Trauma und Gewalt: Forschung und Praxisfelder 6 4 (2012): 318-328. 
26 Lee, Children, 69. 

27 Lee and Glaesmer, “Children,” 27-28. 
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sault of Nigerian school girls by Boko Haram, the IS terror, kidnapping, rape and 
slavery of - amongst others — Yazidi women and girls and the continuous war in 
Syria with the migration of millions of refugees to Europe, further groups of chil- 
dren born of war need to be included in future research.””® The war in Ukraine 
raises further questions, such as the status of children born as a result of rape 
of Ukrainian women (including Russian-speaking women) by pro-Russian Ukraini- 
an separatists or Russian soldiers.” 


Polish CBOW - research findings 


Mismatched life stories 


As already mentioned, initially my doctoral project was to focus on two subgroups 
of Polish CBOW - children fathered by German and Soviet occupiers. Encounters 
with persons who responded to the call for participants and told me their life sto- 
ries made me abandon the usual patterns: on the one hand, children born to local 
mothers through their contacts with German soldiers (mainly consensual rela- 
tions), and on the other children of Soviet soldiers, conceived as a result of rape. 

For example, two female interviewees were born in the ‘Third Reich’ not too 
long before the war ended. Their mothers were Poles, forced labourers, even 
though in both cases it can be presumed that they went to Germany, encouraged 
by the fathers of their children - Wehrmacht soldiers. After delivery, both babies 
were left in Germany by their mothers and from mid-1945 on lived in orphanages 
in Bavaria, under American occupation. Then the two girls were forcibly brought 
to Poland by the Polish communist authorities and the Polish Red Cross (Polski 
Czerwony Krzyż, PCK). In one of the two cases, the mother took her daughter 


28 Mochmann, “Children,” 325. 

29 Lina Stolz, Ingvill Constanze Ødegaard, “The Emergency of Rape Survivors and their ‘Children 
Born of War’,” accessed May 31, 2023, EuroWARCHILD, https:/www.eurowarchild.org/publications/ 
the-emergency-of-rape-survivors-and-their-children-born-of-war . 

30 The aim ofthe systematically organised action was to find as many Polish children living in the 
former ‘Third Reich’ as possible and relocate them to Poland. The search for babies and children 
took place from 1946 to 1951. Originally, it was supposed to retrieve mainly those minors who had 
been transported by the National socialists from German-occupied Poland and other Polish incor- 
porated territories to the ‘Third Reich’ to be germanised. With time, however, the repatriation pro- 
gramme also included babies left behind by female forced labourers and displaced persons. Data 
collected for the purposes of this study indicate that many ‘repatriated children’ had foreign fa- 
thers. Some aspects of that multidimensional issue had already been discussed by German and 
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back under her care,” while the other girl, after a brief stay in a transitory care 
facility managed by the PCK, was adopted by a Polish couple.> Both of these par- 
ticipants experienced their specific war legacy in dramatic, although different, 
ways. Iwona Torunska was troubled by the fact that she was an illegitimate 
child and by her mother’s emotional coldness, whereas Renata Juras struggled 
with the feeling of emptiness after the loss of her mother, and throughout her 
adult life asked herself why her mother had never tried to find her. In both 
cases, the mothers appeared to be the foregrounded figures, while the German fa- 
thers were basically ignored. The only explicitly expressed feeling about them was 
the fear that they might have been National socialists. 

In two other cases from the study, German fathers were not Wehrmacht sol- 
diers, but civilians: one had been an administrator of an estate in the Polish 
land incorporated by German occupiers to the ‘Third Reich’ (Reichsgau Warthe- 
land, so-called Warthegau),” the other a criminal prisoner of a concentration 
camp who became a Kapo and then a camp guard.** None of them were soldiers, 
but it may be guessed that they at least to some degree were affiliated with the 
occupation apparatus, and certainly represented the nation of the invaders. The 
father of Waldemar Poznanski, a German clerk, replaced the Polish owner, who 
was deprived of his property when the whole territory of former Western Poland 


Austrian researchers. See Isabel Heinemann, ‘Rasse, Siedlung, deutsches Blut’: das Rasse- und Sied- 
lungshauptamt der SS und die rassenpolitische Neuordnung Europas (Gottingen: Wallstein, 2003); 
Ines Hopfer, Geraubte Identität, Die gewaltsame ‘Eindeutschung’ von polnischen Kindern in der 
NS-Zeit (Wien-Köln-Weimar: Böhlau, 2010); Iris Helbing, “Polens verlorene Kinder. Die Suche 
und Repatriierung verschleppter polnischer Kinder nach 1945” (PhD diss., Europa-Universität Via- 
drina, 2015). In Poland, this topic was explored by Roman Hrabar, a prominent figure who had par- 
ticipated in these activities and then discussed it in his numerous publications. Among others, see 
Roman Hrabar, Hitlerowski rabunek dzieci polskich: uprowadzanie i germanizowanie dzieci pol- 
skich w latach 1939-1945 (Katowice: Wydawnictwo Slask, 1960). No further thorough studies fol- 
lowed due to dispersed historical souces. The documents found during research on Polish CBOW 
shed new light on the whole action, which from the beginning has been highly ideologised, as re- 
flected in the terminology used to this day, e.g. ‘repatriation’, ‘stolen children’, etc. Non-fiction 
books on ‘stolen children’ have also been published recently. Anna Malinowska, Brunatna kotysan- 
ka. Historie uprowadzonych dzieci (Warszawa: Wydawnictwo Agora, 2017); Ewelina Karpinska- 
Morek et al., eds., Teraz jesteście Niemcami. Wstrząsające losy zrabowanych polskich dzieci (Kra- 
ków: Wydawnictwo M, 2018). 

31 Interview with Iwona Toruńska (pseudonym), conducted in Berlin (Germany) on October 24, 
2018. Personal names of research participants have been exchanged with pseudonyms with two 
exceptions — Renata Juras and Janusz Majewski — who wished not to be anonymous. 

32 Interview with Renata Juras, conducted in Katowice (Poland) on April 6 and August 14, 2017. 
33 Interview with Waldemar Poznański, conducted in Kołobrzeg (Poland) on February 26, 2018. 
34 Interview with Lucyna Bach, conducted in żory (Poland) on November 6, 2017. 
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was incorporated into the ‘Third Reich’. Poznafiski's mother, a forced labourer, 
worked there as a maid. In the second case, the high position of Lucyna Bach’s fa- 
ther in the hierarchy of the concentration camp prisoners made him a highly priv- 
ileged person, a representative of the camp elite, who executed the orders of the SS 
and was thus identified with the enemy. Her mother worked in the camp canteen 
for the SS, but she was not a camp prisoner, but rather an external labourer. 

The study also confirmed that Soviet fathers were not only rapists.” One in- 
terviewee’s father, a Red Army soldier, after his escape from a German prisoner- 
of-war camp located in an area now a part of northern Poland, was hiding in 
the woods for almost four years and survived due to the assistance of several fam- 
ilies from the nearby villages, including a widow with three children.** A love re- 
lationship between her and the Soviet escapee was initially not accepted by the 
local community. Their daughter, Bozena Sroka, born in 1947, was called a ‘Soviet 
brat’ (like children born of wartime rapes), even though her parents lived together, 
loved each other, and finally married after several years and with the support from 
the local parish priest. Much time had to pass before this bi-national family was 
fully accepted by their neighbours. It turned out, surprisingly, that among three in- 
terviewees conceived by Soviet soldiers, the one whose parents lived in a loving 
relationship was one who experienced stigmatisation. Two others, born of war 
rapes due to a “conspiracy of silence”, were not recognised as “Soviet bastards”, 
but only as children raised without fathers, as many minors at that time.” They 
were part of a so-called fatherless generation.” Nobody investigated who their bio- 
logical fathers were, especially when their mothers moved to other regions of Po- 
land and became anonymous. 

Among my interviewees there was also Janusz Majewski, a man born to a for- 
mer Polish female forced labourer and whose father was a black American sol- 
dier.”° In 1949, as a three-year-old boy, he was relocated from the British occupation 
zone in Germany to Szczecin (North-West Poland) and then placed in a provincial 


35 Similarly in Germany and Austria. See Miriam Gebhardt, Als die Soldaten kamen. Die Vergewal- 
tigung deutscher Frauen am Ende des Zweiten Weltkriegs (Munchen: Deutscher Taschenbuch Ver- 
lag, 2015); Barbara Stelzl-Marx, “Ivan’s Children, The Consequences of Sexual Relations between 
Red Army Soldiers and Austrian Women,” in The Red Army in Austria. Aspects of Soviet Occupation 
1945-1955 ed. Stefan Karner and Barbara Stelzl-Marx (Lanham-Boulder-New York-Toronto-Ply- 
mouth: Lexington Books, 2020), 193-214. 

36 Interview with Bozena Sroka, conducted in Piaseczno (Poland), on November 15, 2017. 

37 See e.g.: Lu Seegers, ‘Vati blieb im Krieg’. Vaterlosigkeit als generationelle Erfahrung im 20. Jahr- 
hundert — Deutschland und Polen (Göttingen: Wallstein, 2013) 

38 Lee, Children, 92. 

39 Interview with Janusz Majewski, conducted via Skype (Warszawa/Chicago) on November 26, 
2018. 
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orphanage, where he stayed until he came of age. While there, he was stigmatised 
but not subject to systemic discrimination. His experiences from childhood re- 
mained ambivalent. On various occasions he was forced to play the role of a ‘mas- 
cot’; he was the one who stood out from the crowd. In his individual perception, he 
attracted the attention of the adults and because of this was routinely accused of a 
variety of offenses. Years later, when he was already an adult, it became apparent 
from conversations with his fellow orphanage residents that his classmates had en- 
vied the caregiver’s attention to him. In their view, it was he who, precisely be- 
cause he differed, was more appreciated. Nowadays, he lives in the United States, 
where he feels that his bi-racial parentage does not make him so conspicuous. It 
should be noted that this example is quite extraordinary, because there were 
only a very few children in Poland fathered by black American soldiers. Due to 
being dispersed throughout the country, they were never recognised as a separate 
group of Polish war-affected children.*° 

Each of the research participants presented above was ‘born of war’ and thus 
considered by me a CBOW. Archival documents confirmed numerous similar cases, 
especially from the group of babies born in Germany and then ‘repatriated’, many 
can be defined as CBOWs. Based on data stored in the Archive of the PCK Informa- 
tion and Research Office in Warsaw (Archiwum Biura Informacji i Poszukiwan 
PCK; ABINF PCK), it can be stated that in the years between 1946 and 1948 at 


40 In my research, I described the fate of three ‘brown babies’ who were resettled in Poland, and I 
also know of several who were born in Poland; their mothers, former forced labourers, returned to 
Poland already pregnant. The issue of children born to European mothers and black American sol- 
diers was much more visible in countries where the G.I. was stationed, either as Allies, such as in 
Great Britain, or as occupation troops, such as in Germany, Austria or Italy. In the latter countries, 
the race factor played a significant role. Here are only a few select publications on this: Lucy Bland, 
Britain’s ‘brown babies’: The stories of children born to black GIs and white women in the Second 
World War (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2019); Yara-Colette Lemke Muniz de Faria, 
Zwischen Fürsorge und Ausgrenzung. Afrodeutsche ‘Besatzungskinder‘ im Nachkriegsdeutschland 
(Berlin: Metropol, 2002); Heide Fehrenbach, Race after Hitler. Black occupation children in postwar 
Germany and America (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2005); Tal Adler, Philipp Rohrbach 
and Niko Wahl, SchwarzOsterreich: Die Kinder afro-amerikanischer Besatzungssoldaten (Wien: 
Lockey, 2016); Silvana Patriarca, Brown babies‘ in postwar Europe: the Italian case, EUI MWP LS, 
2016/03 Cadmus, EUI Research Repository, accessed May 31, 2023, http://hdl.handle.net/1814/41165; 
Silvana Patriarca, Race in Post-Fascist Italy: ‘War Children’ and the Color of the Nation, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2022); Elke Kleinau, “Einschluss- und Ausschlussprozesse — Schwarze 
deutsche ‘Besatzungskinder’ in der deutschen Nachkriegsgesellschaft,” in Inklusion als Chiffre? Bil- 
dungshistorische Analysen und Reflexionen, ed. Michaela Vogt, Mai-Anh Boger and Patrick Bühler 
(Bad Heilbrunn: Klinkhardt, 2021), 218-227 The newest publication on European brown babies is 
Ingrid Bauer and Philipp Rohrbach, ed., Black GI Children in Post-World War II Europe (Vienna: 
V&R Unipress, 2021). 
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least ca. 2,650 Polish children came to Poland from occupied Germany and Aus- 
tria.** Later, transports up to 1951 were not documented in such detail, but I esti- 
mate the total number of children brought to Poland at no more than 7000. Of 
these, about 15% to 20% were children born to Polish forced labourers and dis- 
placed persons.** Some of these children had foreign fathers, either German or Al- 
lied soldiers, but we do not know the exact figures. Only in a small number of cases 
the father has been identified. In most situations, the documents retain their blank 
spaces or are annotated with ‘father unknown’. The group in question has so far 
been overlooked by academics, as they are put under the same banner as ‘stolen 
children’. The Polish authorities did not expose the circumstances of the birth of 
these children, because this was contrary to the accepted propaganda line about 
the Polish state recovering children kidnapped by the National socialists. As a re- 
sult of such practices, they have become completely invisible. 


Results on Polish CBOW call for expanding the CBOW research 
field 


Widening the CBOW research field to include previously unexplored regions and 
societies, with specific new experiences and narratives, naturally raises new ques- 
tions. The situation and living conditions in CEE during the war and occupation of 
two aggressors produced different scenarios than in other German-occupied coun- 
tries for intimate relationships between the occupiers and the occupied, as well as 
previously unknown circumstances enabling the conception of CBOW. Ebba Drol- 
shagen has already noted that the German occupation structure was much more 
extensive and diverse in this territory.” Regina Mühlhäuser and Maren Roger 
have both highlighted the disproportionately larger presence of various Nationalist 
socialist paramilitary and police formations (of various nationalities), as well as 


41 In this collection each individual child has been assigned a specific file - an envelope with 
documents. Apart from the PCK questionnaire, it includes all child’s documents brought from Ger- 
many or Austria. Envelopes of Children, ABINF PCK. 

42 Galeziowski, Niedopowiedziane biografie, 257-258. The estimate was made on the basis of var- 
ious sources found in Polish archives, primarily the holdings of the Polish Red Cross archives. 
Among them are the above-mentioned individual envelopes, shipping lists, etc. 

43 Ebba D. Drolshagen, “Besatzungskinder and Wermachtskinder. Germany’s War Children,” in 
Children of World War II. The Hidden Enemy Legacy, ed. Kjersti Ericsson and Eva Simonsen (Ox- 
ford-New York: Berg, 2005), 235. 
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the existence of a sizeable civilian administrative apparatus.” The latter provided 

the basis for including the context of forced labour and the role of civilian occupi- 

ers in the definition of CBOW.* Previously, these factors had been overlooked by 

scholars. This study confirmed the observations made by Mühlhäuser and Roger, 

and identified four different groups of Polish CBOW born during Second World 

War or in the first years after the end of the war: 

1) children born to Polish female citizens and fathered by representatives of Ger- 
man occupation forces, both military and civilian; 

2) children born to Polish female citizens and fathered by Red Army soldiers and 
members of Soviet paramilitary formations; 

3) children born to Polish female citizens and fathered by POWs of various na- 
tionalities; 

4) children born to Polish female forced labourers, female concentration camp 
inmates and female DPs, fathered both by German citizens (soldiers, officials, 
camp guards and employers) and Allied soldiers.** 


Such an understanding of CBOW paternity in Poland challenges the prevalent as- 
sumption that the condition for identifying someone as a CBOW was having a ‘for- 
eign soldier father’.*” This new approach stems from the changing conditions of 
twentieth-century war operations. Warfare, the domain of the military, was ac- 
companied by occupation activities in the conquered areas, introducing a complex 
administrative apparatus of the occupiers, represented mainly by paramilitary 
forces, police and civilian operatives who arrived in the areas under occupation 
in order to implement the aggressor’s policy among the invaded population. One 
of the tools of the National socialist policy of terror was forced labour, supervised 
by officials as well as ordinary civilians (e.g., German and Austrian farmers). The 
local population was forced to work for the occupiers in the captive territories, but 
also many people were deported by the enemy deeper into the Reich due to labour 
shortages within the aggressor’s industrial and farming complexes. Both groups of 
forced labourers became victims of the NS regime. Power relations between the 
occupied and occupiers in exile were the same as in the invaded lands. Similar 


44 Regina Muhlhåuser, “Between Extermination and Germanization: Children of German Men in 
the ‘Occupied Eastern Territories’ 1942-1945,” in Children of World War II. The Hidden Enemy Leg- 
acy, ed. Kjersti Ericsson and Eva Simonsen (Oxford-New York: Berg, 2005), 167; Roger, “Sexual,” 10. 
45 Roger, “Besatzungskinder,” 25. 

46 Three groups of Polish CBOW were classified according to the origin and ‘status’ of their fa- 
thers, in the fourth one, children of Polish female forced labourers and DPs, the categorising ele- 
ment was that of mothers having been impregnated by men of various nationalities. 

47 Lee and Glaesmer, “Children,” 24-25. 
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kinds of dependency occurred between female prisoners of concentration camps 
(which were located mostly in the Reich and in occupied Poland) and their guards, 
often members of paramilitary NS formations and officials. 

The records of court proceedings retrieved by Maren Roger relating to the ju- 
dicial establishment of fatherhood and alimonies demonstrate that within the area 
of occupied Poland, all the above-mentioned paternity scenarios were actually tak 
ing place, and that despite formal obstacles, in many cases German men - military, 
paramilitary and civilian — were obliged to pay alimony, at least in the General 
Gouvernement.* In other territories the situation varied. On Polish lands incorpo- 
rated into the ‘Third Reich’, the situation of children born to Polish mothers was 
particularly difficult, as they were automatically separated from their mothers 
and sent to be germanised if the fact that they were fathered by a German was 
confirmed. A similar pattern operated in the so-called ‘old’ ‘Third Reich’ for the 
children of Polish forced labourers. The key factor in the case of paternity was 
the fathers’ national origin rather than his profession, position or social status. 

In the available sources there is no evidence of either stigmatisation or dis- 
crimination after the war affecting Polish children fathered by German occupiers. 
However, the father’s function in the occupation apparatus, as well as his member- 
ship (or lack of it) in the NSDAP, did play a role in the personal accounts of Polish 
CBOW. The fear of having a National socialist father appeared in almost all my in- 
terviews with people fathered by Germans. It was especially difficult for the chil- 
dren of SS-men to accept their fathers, since they could not be subjected to ideal- 
isation as ordinary Wehrmacht soldiers (mostly perceived as people who were 
forcibly recruited into the army). The civil occupiers, on the other hand, seemed 
to be the most acceptable both for the children and for the rest of Polish society. 


Peculiarities of Polish CBOW 


Bearing in mind all that I have written so far, we can define Polish CBOW as per- 
sons born to Polish mothers or so-called autochthons (native women belonging to 
one of many ethnic and national minorities) and raised in post-war Poland.” They 
could be born on Polish territory within the interwar borders, in the lands incor- 
porated into the Polish state after the Second World War or outside Poland (e.g. in 


48 Roger, “Besatzungskinder,” 35-41. 

49 By Polish mothers here I mean all those women who defined themselves as Polish (and as such 
were perceived by the occupiers or, later, Allies), as well as those who were or who became Polish 
citizens after 1945. Due to limited space in the article, I do not explore the fates of women with 
Jewish, Ukrainian or Belarusian origins. 
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contemporary Germany or Austria). Their fathers could be members of the Ger- 
man military forces (Wehrmacht soldiers) and civil occupiers, members of the 
NS paramilitary formations and police, German guards of concentration camps, 
the staff of German industrial companies or private landowners who employed 
forced labourers. Fathers could also be Western Allies who had been fighting on 
the territory of the ‘Third Reich’ and stayed in the occupation zones after the 
ceasefire (American, British and French soldiers, including soldiers from the Brit- 
ish and French colonies); and finally, soldiers of the Red Army and other Soviet 
paramilitary formations. It is also noteworthy that most military and paramilitary 
formations, but principally the Wehrmacht and the Red Army, included many na- 
tionalities and ethnic backgrounds.” Also the POWs, who until now have been in- 
cluded in the category of the enemies (children of enemy soldiers), are distinguish- 
ed in my research as a separate group of fathers, because especially in Central and 
Eastern Europe, but also in occupied Germany and Austria, they represented dif- 
ferent nations and thus their perception by local communities varied. It should 
also be remembered that at different times some of them became forced labourers, 
which further complicates the picture. The above-mentioned configurations of in- 
timate relationships clearly demonstrate that Polish CBOW could have a much 
more complex identity background than the one usually described in the available 
literature on CBOW in other European countries. 

Having said this, a few remarks regarding the terminology need to be made. 
Instead of the often-used term ‘Wehrmacht children’ (Wehrmachtskinder), I have 
employed the notion of ‘children of German occupiers’, which is much more ade- 
quate due to the complex structure of the National socialist occupation apparatus 
in Polish territory; to avoid confusion, the term also encompasses children of 
Wehrmacht soldiers. The name ‘occupation children’ [Besatzungskinder],” usually 
referring to children born to German and Austrian women and fathered by Allied 
soldiers, who were perceived as occupiers, I do not use at all - either for children 
born in occupied Poland or for children born in occupation zones to Polish DPs 
and fathered by Allied soldiers. I refer to the latter as children of Allied soldiers: 
foreign soldiers who interacted with the local population, which also included 
women of other nationalities temporarily residing in the studied area — those 


50 Polish citizens, originating from varied national and ethnic minorities in pre-war Poland, who 
were forcibly conscripted into the German army, are not considered here, nor are Polish citizens 
who served in the Polish units under the orders of the Red Army. Ryszard Kaczmarek, Polacy w 
Wehrmachcie (Kraköw: Wydawnictwo Literackie, 2010). 

51 See for example Stelzl-Marx and Satjukow, Besatzungskinder. 
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were Officially qualified as displaced persons, as well those who remained outside 
the DP camps.” 

Besides the already mentioned ethnic, social and cultural differences with re- 
gard to both mothers and fathers (and consequently children), other peculiarities 
of Polish CBOW can be divided into two categories. The first category includes geo- 
political factors that are somehow external and independent of the participants of 
the Polish occupation scene, while the second involves factors connected with the 
Polish state and society, both during and after the war. 

The external circumstances encompassed the development of the German oc- 
cupation in Poland, including the racial and germanisation policy adopted towards 
Polish citizens, as well as the Soviet Union’s approach to the Polish state and its 
inhabitants during the war. Both determined conditions for conception of CBOW. 
The situation of children born to forced female labourers and DPs was also affect- 
ed by geopolitics — warfare and political decisions that acted over their heads. Mul- 
tiple changes of the borders both during and after the conflict, the post-war chaos 
resulting from compulsory migrations, and the inclusion of Polish areas within the 
Soviet sphere of influence as the aftermath of the Second World War were critical. 
The specific status of the Red Army in the CEE should also be emphasised. Ambiv- 
alent feelings towards Soviet soldiers, who were both liberators and abusers, led to 
divergent personal experiences. Additionally, the official Polish state (communist) 
propaganda was yet another factor, enabling the silence that shrouded Soviet 
crimes and their consequences in the post-war history of Poland. 

As far as internal factors are concerned, the attitude or, more specifically, the 
disregard of the Polish state (both the Underground State administration during 
the war and the official authorities after the war) towards mothers of the CROW 
was very significant. Societal responses reflected those of the government, and 
the Catholic Church was almost entirely silent on the issue. Situations of intimate 
interactions and the circumstances of conception resulted in both women and chil- 
dren being condemned to non-existence. Moreover, in communist Poland, having 
sexual relations with the occupier during the war was not officially considered 
a crime. Society had to deal with more pressing matters stemming from war 
that directly affected people’s daily lives. Polish authorities, as Roger pointed 


52 Tara Zahra, based on IRO statistics from 1948, indicates that approximately 25% of the total 
number of male and female former forced labourers and prisoners in the German territories 
and up to 50% in the Austrian lands were not registered. Tara Zahra, The Lost Children: Recon- 
structing Europe’s Families after World War II (Cambridge (MA) — London: Harvard University 
Press, 2011), 12. In addition, thousands of women, and children from the Soviet zone and those 
who worked for the Germans in the territories incorporated into Poland in 1945, remained outside 
the DP category. 
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out, perceived as enemies other social and political groups: e.g. people who signed 
the German People’s List [Deutsche Volksliste DVL] and the Home Army soldiers, 
who were deemed ‘internal enemies’ and subjected to elimination.” This resulted 
in a different course of post-war repercussions, both legal and extrajudicial, faced 
by persons who had collaborated with the National socialist occupiers, when com- 
pared with those in western and northern Europe. There was neither a widespread 
witch-hunt targeting ‘horizontal collaboration’, nor were there any issues related 
to eugenics raised in relation to children born of such liaisons.°* For this reason, 
both these women and their offspring never came to be classed as social or nation- 
al enemies. Accordingly, in Poland there were no such ‘children of the enemy’, 
which raised strong emotions within the post-war public debate in Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgium, the Netherlands and France.> The fact that CBOW were seen nei- 
ther as enemies nor as victims — labels that apparently functioned as informal re- 
quirements for inclusion in Polish war-related discourse — became the reason for 
the collective amnesia with regard to both women and their children. Their lives 
did not qualify as particularly worth remembering and thus have been erased 
from the Polish collective memory. Although there were positive aspects to this 
sentencing to “non-existence” — since CBOW did not officially exist, no one perse- 
cuted or discriminated against them - the shifting of specific people and their sto- 
ries to the taboo sphere also had deeper negative consequences both on an individ- 
ual (psychological) and social level. It began to operate as the aforementioned 
elephant in the room. 

At the same time, the post-war demographic losses led to the adoption of an 
inclusive approach towards all children and minors, who could be raised to be- 
come proper citizens regardless of their origin.** Neither racial nor genetic issues 


53 Roger, Wojenne zwigzki, 151. The Home Army (Armia Krajowa) was a military arm of the under- 
ground Polish Secret State and the largest resistance movement in occupied Europe during the Sec- 
ond World War. 

54 These issues were most intensely discussed in Norway. See Kare Olsen, “Under the Care of Leb- 
ensborn: Norwegian War Children and Their Mothers,” in Children of World War II. The Hidden 
Enemy Legacy, ed. Kjersti Ericsson and Eva Simonsen (Oxford—New York: Berg, 2005), 15-34. For 
punishments to which women were subjected see Fabrice Virgili, La France ‘virile’: des femmes ton- 
dues å la Libération (Paris: Payot, 2000). In Poland, the concept of such punishment did not appear 
at all at that time. Tomasz Szarota, Karuzela na placu Krasinskich. Studia i szkice z lat wojny i oku- 
pacji (Warszawa: Oficyna Wydawnicza Rytm, Fundacja Historia i Kultura, 2007), 107-109. 

55 Ericsson and Simonsen, Children. 

56 For further discussion on the demographic losses and reproduction policies after the Second 
World War see Barbara Klich-Kluczewska, “Making up for the Losses of War: Reproduction Politics 
in Postwar Poland,” in Women and Men at War: a Gender Perspective on World War II and its After- 
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played a major role in Polish society in this time when it perceived the need to 
make up for the population shortfall as quickly as possible. Thus, the governmental 
decision to limit access to abortion on the grounds of Soviet rapes can also be con- 
sidered significant and distinguishes Poland from other countries that also strug- 
gled with the consequences of wartime sexual violence.” 

It is important to note that at various points several relevant factors intersect 
and/or intertwine. For example the fact that CBOW mothers in post-war Poland 
had many opportunities to hide from potential negative official restrictions, but 
also to escape from social ostracism by family or neighbours. Those opportunities 
resulted both from external circumstances like the annexation of the part of for- 
mer German territories to Poland°® as well as post-war chaos and was internally 
conditioned by, among other things, the integrative policy adopted by the author- 
ities towards single mothers and illegitimate children and document reconstruc- 
tion procedures creating the possibility to change one’s identity.°° When drawing 
a pattern for the post-war fate of Polish CBOW and their mothers, it is worth re- 
membering that many Polish settlers came to start their lives anew in the so-called 
recovered territories. This could mean that the reason for such emigration was not 
necessarily the mother’s desire to hide, but just an opportunity to find gainful em- 
ployment and accommodation. The decision to move was also supported by the 
propaganda of the communist authorities, who wanted Poles to inhabit the 
newly incorporated territories. On a more negative note, the taboo related to 
CBOW was based on both external factors (e.g., due to the Soviets’ status in Po- 
land), and internal ones, enforced by the attitude of Polish society, strongly influ- 
enced by Catholicism, toward sexual violence, extramarital motherhood and abor- 
tion. 

All of the factors mentioned above indicate that not only did Polish CBOW life 
courses vary significantly, but also the whole phenomenon in Poland followed a 
very different trajectory than elsewhere in post-war Europe. 


math in Central and Eastern Europe, ed. Ruth Leiserowitz and Maren Roger (Osnabrück: Fibre, 
2012), 307-328. 

57 For more on postwar abortions see Jakub Galeziowski, “‘The Sense of Justice and the Need for 
Eugenics Require Instant and Effective Intervention.’ Terminating Pregnancies Resulting from 
Wartime Rapes in Poland in 1945”, Zeitschrift fiir Ostmitteleuropa-Forschung/Journal of East Cen- 
tral European Studies 71 2 (2022): 235-259. 

58 This former German eastern borderland, which after the war belonged to Poland, was referred 
to by the Polish communist government as ‘recovered territories’. 

59 Due to the partial destruction of personal documents, it was sometimes necessary to restore 
them through personal testimony, confirmed by a witness. This situation created room for fraud. 
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Conclusions 


Although this chapter addresses only certain aspects of the phenomenon of Polish 
children born of war, my aim has been to show its specificity on two distinct levels: 
as a new topic in Polish and in Central and Eastern European historiography, and 
also as a topic with the potential to make a significant contribution to the interna- 
tional field of CBOW research. Based on the available archival sources, as well as 
on autobiographical narrative interviews conducted so far, it can be concluded that 
any suffering experienced by Polish CBOW remained mostly invisible to the state 
and to society at large. These children rarely experienced stigmatisation, but if it 
did occur, it was only in the private space, in biological or foster/adoptive families. 
There is no evidence of systemic discrimination, such as administrative discrimi- 
nation or discrimination involving access to healthcare or education. It can there- 
fore be hypothesised that neither the politics of the post-war era nor other exter- 
nal factors had a particular impact on CBOW lives, which in turn made their life 
stories essentially no different from those of other Polish children affected by the 
Second World War. 

CBOW have never constituted a separate category in Poland, and they have 
never been treated in a particular or distinct way because of their peculiar back- 
ground. The collected source material indicates that, due to a variety of legal pro- 
cedures, their specific origin had a chance to be concealed from the state and so- 
ciety due in part to the equal status of children born to married couples and 
illegitimate children. That has been an unquestionable success of the inclusive pol- 
icy adopted by the Polish communist authorities, which did not differentiate be- 
tween children based on parentage. All children, regardless of their fathers, and 
sometimes mothers, became included in the national community, with the inten- 
tion of bringing them up as Polish citizens. With this open, non-exclusive ap- 
proach, the authorities attempted to deal with post-war demographic shortages 
while at the same time emphasising the state’s care for all children without excep- 
tion, including the children of the Volksdeutsche (dzieci po folksdojczach, Poles of 
German descent)® and those conceived as a result of Soviet rapes, as well as the 
children of former female forced labourers, prisoners of concentration camps 
and DPs. The issue of national origin became secondary after Minister of Health, 


60 Communist authorities in Poland strove to take over legal guardianship of this group of chil- 
dren in order to ensure their thorough ‘Polonisation’, while their biological parents were incarcer- 
ated in communist prisons and special camps, Galeziowski, Niedopowiedziane biografie, 169-172. 
For more on so called Polish post-war camps see Marek Luszczyna, Mata zbrodnia. Polskie 
obozy koncentracyjne (Krakow: Znak Horyzont, 2017). 
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Franciszek Litwin, declared that all children were important for the Polish nation, 
State and society.” The adoption of such an approach demonstrates how, in times 
of political breakthroughs and transformations, the Polish authorities engaged in 
biopolitics — focusing above all on children, who, like tabulae rasae, could be filled 
with new content to create ‘new communist people’. All these formal procedures, 
as well as the aforementioned factors from the social and private spheres, resulted 
in the integration of CBOW into Polish society. As long as they did not know their 
biological origin, their lives did not differ from those of other Poles born during or 
just after the war. The problems only occurred when, for some reason, knowledge 
of their biological origins came out and had to be confronted. For most of the in- 
terviewees, such knowledge affected their perception not only of themselves, but 
also their families, who had hidden their father’s national origin. Identity issues 
were also raised by the children and grandchildren of CBOW, as the significant 
family legacy that they face — exploration of this intergenerational dimension of 
CBOW should be considered as a next step in researching the CBOW phenomenon. 
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Anne Klein 
Surviving the Holocaust: Children of Jewish 
Deportees in Post-war France (1940-1980) 


The Sons and Daughters of Jewish Deportees from France (Fils et Filles de Deportes 
Juifs de France - FFDJF) is a French association of descendants of Jewish families 
who survived the Holocaust in Vichy-France (22 June 1940-25 August 1944). The or- 
ganisation was founded in the run-up to the Lischka trial in Cologne (23 October 
1979-11 February 1980), in which three former SS-functionaries — Kurt Lischka, 
Herbert Hagen, Ernst Heinrichsohn — were accused of having organised the depor- 
tations from France to the National Socialist annihilation camps. Eight years be- 
fore, in 1971, Serge and Beate Klarsfeld, together with a group of Jewish friends 
and political activists, had started to expose the bourgeois lifestyle of the former 
National Socialists in West Germany. The French-Jewish group first appeared in 
public under the name Militants de la Mémoire and changed its designation in 
1978 into FFDJF in order to underline the members’ common Jewish heritage. 
Whereas nowadays Serge and Beate Klarsfeld are well-known as “Nazi-hunters”, 
the history of the Militants des la Mémoire/FFDJF, who gathered during the 1970s 
to call former German SS-men to juridical account in West-Germany, is still a de- 
sideratum of historical research. 

Focusing on the Militants de la Mémoire/FFDJF, the aim of this chapter is to 
present an exemplary insight into the conditions of the lives of Jewish children 
and youth who survived the deportations from France, mostly by hiding, grew 
up in the dynamic political culture of French after-war democracy and as adults 
engaged themselves for retroactive justice. The idea is to follow the life-course of 
French Jews, who had been victimised during the Holocaust, grew up in post- 
war France, and became politically active during the 1970s. The chosen time 
frame starts with the Vichy-Regime in 1940/1942 and ends with the so-called Lisch- 
ka trial in Cologne in 1979/1980." Questions to answer are: What was the specific 
experience of Jewish children and youth during the Vichy period? How did 
those who survived by hiding get into contact with their Jewish identity and devel- 
op political agency? What did it mean to engage in public action during the 1970s in 
West-Germany, in a society that had started to talk about the past but still sheltered 


1 See Anne Klein, ed., Der Lischka Prozess: eine jüdisch-französisch-deutsche Erinnerungsge- 
schichte. Ein BilderLeseBuch (Berlin: Metropol, 2013); Theresa Angenlahr, Der Kölner Lischka Pro- 
zess. NS-Verbrechen und Erinnerungskultur in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland und in Frankreich 
(Frankfurt a.M.: Peter Lang, 2021). 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https:/doi.org/10.1515/9783111010649-007 
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former leading SS-men in its midst? What kind of resilience did they need in order 
to fight for recognition? And what did “justice” mean for those who had lost their 
loved ones in the Holocaust? 

My thesis is that the political voice of those who had survived as children and 
youths developed in a threefold way: on the micro-level (personal empowerment), 
on the meso-level (social group support) and on the macro-level (justice and polit- 
ical recognition).” In this chapter, I bind different research fields together; the 
methodology is based on frame analyses? and the “situated knowledge”-approach.* 
Historical research on the hidden children in France was always framed by a pub- 
lic memory discourse and linked to the witnesses themselves as a kind of respect 
and recognition for those who were concerned. After some discussions during the 
1950s, the topic of the hidden children reached the French public again during the 
1970s, on one hand by cultural productions like the memoirs of Saul Friedländer, 
who himself survived as a twelve-year-old boy the deportations from Bordeaux in 
1944,° and the film of Louis Malle Au revoir, les enfants.’ Raphaël Delpard, also a 
child survivor, published a semi-fictional documentary later during the 1990s.3 
On the other hand, during the 1970s, the militant actions of the FFDJF demanded 
new public standards for how to cope with the National Socialist past and Vichy 


2 These three levels correspond — more or less — to the “structure of relations of recognition” as 
outlined by Axel Honneth. See Axel Honneth, The Struggle for recognition. The Moral Grammar of 
Social Conflicts, trans. Joel Anderson (Cambridge/Oxford/Boston: Polity Press, 1995), 129. 

3 See Giandomenico Toniolo, Introduction to Frame Analysis: First and Second Order Theories 
(Basel: Springer Int. Pub. 2019). These approaches provide tools for the analyses of macro-struc- 
tured behavior, action, thinking and subjectivation. 

4 This epistemic approach is used in the feminist science debate, postcolonial studies and other 
critical discourse. See Peta Hinton, “Situated Knowledges’ and New Materialism(s): Rethinking a 
Politics of Location,” Women. A Cultural Review 25 (2014): 1, accessed March 23, 2023, doi:10.1080/ 
09574042.2014.901104. “Minority” here is used as a sociological term, not for numerical meaning. 
5 See for example the reconstructive research of Walter W. Reed, The children of La Hille. Eluding 
Nazi Capture during World War II (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1992). See concerning the 
actual discourse: Nathalie Zajde and Jacques Fredj, introduction to Qui sont les enfants cachés? 
Penser avec les grands témoins, ed. Nathalie Zajde (Paris: Odile Jacob, 2014), 9-11; “Le Child Survivor 
Fund ou “Fonds pour les enfants survivants de la Shoah” est actif des a present,” Claims Confer- 
ence, accessed June 19, 2023, http://www.claimscon.de/unsere-taetigkeit/informations-en-francais/ 
child-survivor-fund-informations-en-francais.html. 

6 See Saul Friedlander, Wenn die Erinnerung kommt. Autobiographie, trans. Helgard Oestreich 
(Munich: DVA, 1979). 

7 The movie of 1987 was based on a true story. 

8 See Raphaél Delpard, Uberleben im Versteck: Jüdische Kinder, 1940-1944, trans. Bettina Schäfer 
(Bonn: Dietz, 1994). 
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collaboration.’ As many former hidden children after 1945 emigrated to Israel, the 
United States, and Canada, the French group became part of an international net- 
work." 

For France, the year 1995 was decisive. It was then that president Jacques Chir- 
ac admitted France’s responsibility for the Holocaust in his public speech at the 
anniversary of the Vel’ d’Hiv’ Roundup (Rafle du Vélodrome d'Hiver)." This kick 
off event made restitution procedures for the hidden children possible, and also 
paved the way for a new research offensive. In his latest study, the French histor- 
ian Jacques Sémelin reviews historical studies on the survival of Jews in France, 
pointing to the supportive role of the Catholic Church, as highlighted also in the 
study of Susan Zuccotti.’” Other researchers underline the role of Jewish organisa- 
tions, and especially of Jewish women, in organising rescue and resistance."? Katy 
Hazan, archivist of the Society for Rescuing Children (Oeuvre de secours aux en- 
fants, OSE),'* has published several studies on the rescue of Jewish children.'® 
Other researchers like Danielle Bailly, herself a child survivor, added oral histories 


9 Unlike in English, the French noun militant can mean any activist or supporter and does not 
connote an aggressive approach. 

10 See Rakefet Zalashik, “Differenziertes Trauma — Die (Wieder)Entdeckung der ‘Child Survivior’- 
Kategorie,” in Holocaust und Trauma. Kritische Perspektiven zur Entstehung und Wirkung eines 
Paradigmas, ed. José Brunner et al. (Gottingen: Wallstein, 2011), 125. 

11 More than 13,000 Jews arrested during these raids on 16 and 17 July 1942 were interned in the 
Vélodrome d’Hiver in Paris and later deported from there to the National Socialist annihilation 
camps. 

12 See Jacques Sémelin, introduction to The Survival of Jews in France, 1940-44, ed. Jacques Séme- 
lin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019), 1-6; Susan Zuccotti, The Holocaust, the French, and the 
Jews (New York: Basic Books, 1994). 

13 See Jean Braumann, Georges Loinger and Frida Watterberg, Organisation juive de Combat. Re- 
sistance/Sauvetage. France 1940-1945 (Paris: Editions Autrement, 2002); Lucien Lazare, Rescue as 
Resistance (New York: Columbia University Press, 1996). 

14 OSE was founded in 1912 by doctors in Saint Petersburg, Russia, as Obshchetsvo Zdravookhra- 
neniya Yevreyiev (“Organization for the health protection of Jews”; OZE), to help needy members of 
the Jewish population. In 1923 the organisation relocated to Berlin, under the symbolic presidency 
of Albert Einstein. In 1933, fleeing Nazism, it relocated again, this time to France where it became 
the Œuvre de secours aux enfants (Society for Rescuing Children), retaining a similar acronym. In 
France, the OSE ran Children’s Homes for Jewish children of various ages, including infants, whose 
parents were either in National socialist concentration camps or had been killed. In March 1939, 
several transports brought German Jewish children to France. Other children arrived either on 
their own or were brought by relatives. By May 1939, the OSE Children’s Homes held more than 
200 refugee children. 

15 See Katy Hazan, Les Orphelins de la Shoah. Les maisons de l’espoir (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
2000); Katy Hazan, Rire le jour, pleurer la nuit (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 2013). 
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that show the impact of survival on the later life-cycle.’° Psychologist Nathalie 
Zajde, who had already organised groups for Holocaust survivors and members 
of the second generation, also directed her research towards the former hidden 
children, giving special attention to their expert status.” Serge Klarsfeld"* and neu- 
ropsychiatrist Boris Cyrulnik’® are key persons of the current chapter. Further 
sources like the memoirs of Serge and Beate Klarsfeld” and the transcripts of 
the Lischka trial in Cologne are important for the adequate representation of 
the French-Jewish activists’ engagement for juridical justice.” 

Based on Axel Honneth’s concept of “struggle for recognition”? this chapter 
roughly follows a chronological line of three time periods, each linked to a the- 
matic focus. The first part describes the social history of what happened to Jewish 
children and youth under the Vichy-regime and how it was possible to evade de- 
portations. The second part illustrates central aspects of identity building and con- 
sciousness raising of young French Jews during the 1950s and 1960s. The third part 
examines the necessary development of resilience, with reference to the biograph- 
ical analyses of French neuropsychiatrist Boris Cyrulnik (born 26 July 1937 in Bor- 
deaux). The conclusion reflects the integration of the personal, social and political 
dimensions and underlines the importance of litigation and jurisdiction for a crit- 
ical remembrance culture. 


16 See Danielle Bailly, Hidden Children of France, 1940-1945, trans. Betty Becker-Theve (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2010); Alain Corbin et al., Enfants cachés: analyses et débats 
(Paris: LHarmattan, 2006). 

17 See Nathalie Zajde, ed., Qui sont les enfants cachés? Penser avec les grands témoins (Paris: Odile 
Jacob, 2014). 

18 See Serge Klarsfeld, “Orphelins de la Shoah et enfants cachés,” in Qui sont les enfants cachés? 
Penser avec les grands témoins, ed. Nathalie Zajde (Paris: Odile Jacob, 2014). 

19 See Boris Cyrulnik, “Une Crypte dans l’ame,” in, Qui sont les enfants cachés? 

20 See Beate und Serge Klarsfeld, Erinnerungen, trans. Andrea Stephani et al. (München: Piper, 
2015). 

21 Anne Klein, “Militants de la Mémoire’. Repräsentationen jüdischen Engagements in den 1970er 
Jahren,” in Opfer als Akteure. Jahrbuch zur Geschichte und Wirkung des Holocaust 12, ed. Fritz 
Bauer Institut et al. (Frankfurt a.M.: Fritz Bauer Institut, 2008); Anne Klein and Birte Klarzyk, 
“The Fils et Filles des Déportés Juifs de France and the Lischka trial in Cologne, 1971-1980,” in Seek- 
ing accountability for Nazi and war crimes in East and Central Europe: a people’s justice?, ed. Eric 
Le Bourhis et al. (Rochester/New York: Boydell & Brewer Inc., 2022); Anne Klein, “Historical justice 
through democratic action: French Holocaust survivors and the Lischka trial in Cologne (1971- 
1980),” in Making Justice Visible. War Crime Trials, Media and Memory after World War II, ed. 
Ruth Leiserowitz et al. (Warschau: Deutsches Historisches Institut, 2022). 

22 See Honneth, Struggle for recognition. 
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Surviving the Holocaust in Vichy-France 


The situation in Vichy-France during the National Socialist period is marked by 
specific characteristics. First, by its divided political landscape with the French re- 
sistance (La Résistance) on one side, and the Vichy collaboration on the other; sec- 
ond, by the huge and diverse Jewish community and the welcoming of Jewish refu- 
gees, and third, by the geographic location of France, with potential rescue routes 
towards Switzerland and solidarity networks in Belgium, where also many Jewish 
children and youth survived by means of organised hiding.” Until the German oc- 
cupation of the Northern part of the country, France had been a refuge for exilés 
from all over Europe. Of about 320,000 Jews living in France in 1940, more than a 
third, around 135,400, were non-naturalised immigrants. Whereas the children 
born in France were citizens by birth (jus solis), the refugees mostly lived in un- 
regulated status. Two thirds of the around 76,000 Jews, deported from France to 
the National Socialist annihilation camps, did not possess French citizenship. 
Half of the foreign Jewish population perished in the Holocaust, but only 25% of 
the French Jews.” Around 2,500 of those who were deported survived the 
camps and returned to France after the war,” but the 11,000 deported Jewish chil- 
dren under 16 were all gassed directly after their arrival in Auschwitz-Birkenau.”® 

The antisemitic pressure increased during the four years of Vichy collabora- 
tion. The first and second Statut des juifs, implemented by the Vichy regime in Oc- 
tober 1940 and June 1941, aggravated the living conditions of Jews. With the Ger- 
man occupation of the “free zone” on 11 November 1942, Vichy representatives 
started an even closer cooperation with the Nationalist Socialists.” In order to ful- 
fill the German deportation quotas, children and youth also became a target group 
of anti-Jewish politics. The deportations to the annihilation camps had already 


23 See Lucien Steinberg, Le Comité de défense des juifs en Belgique, 1942-1944 (Brussels: Editions 
de l'Université de Bruxelles, 1973). 

24 See Sémelin, introduction, 1. Around 37000 political deportees returned after the war to France, 
but only around 2,500 (3%) of the Jewish deportees survived. 

25 It is not possible to give the exact numbers. 

26 The transit camp Drancy near Paris was not the only, but the main starting point of most trans- 
ports. 64,759 Jews were deported from there to the annihilation camps in 64 transports. Approxi- 
mately 61,000 of these Jews were sent to Auschwitz-Birkenau and 3,753 were sent to Sobibor. 
27 For an overview on the historiography on Vichy, see Claudia Prinz, “Vor und nach Paxton. Der 
Paradigmenwechsel in der Deutung des Vichy-Regimes,” Zeithistorische Forschungen/Studies in 
Contemporary History 4, no. 1-2 (2007), accessed August 25, 2022, doi:10.14765/zzf.dok1905; Robert 
O. Paxton, “Confronting the Histories of Vichy and European Fascism: An Interview,” December 
20, 2021, The National World War II Museum, New Orleans, accessed August 23, 2022, https:// 
www.nationalww2museum.org/war/articles/robert-paxton-vichy-france. 
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started on 26 March 1942 and they lasted until 17 August 1944.” So-called camps of 
transit were installed after the first big raid in Paris in March 1941 (Rafle du Billet 
Vert), mainly for adult male Jews refugees.”’ The Grande Rafle de Vel d’Hiv on 16 
and 17 July 1942 was again directed against the migrant community, but this 
time around 10,000 men were able to go underground previously because of 
early warnings by French policemen. Only 13,152 Jews could be arrested, some of 
them deported at once and 8,160 (4,115 children, 2,916 women und 1,129 men) tem- 
porarily interned in the Bicycle Race Winter Palace (Vélodrome d’Hiver) near the 
Eifel Tower.” 

The arrest of Jewish youth and children under 16 during this raid was a new 
phenomenon.” After five days, all interned were transferred to the transit camps 
Drancy, Beaune-la-Rolande und Pithiviers (Département Loiret), where the children 
and youth were separated from their parents. The adults were transported in cattle 
wagons to Auschwitz-Birkenau on 19 July 1942. Only one month later, on 17 August 
1942, youth and children under 16 were also deported, based on the agreement be- 
tween SS-commander Carl Oberg and the Secretary General of the French police 
René Bousquet.> An intense police search for Jewish youth between 14 and 16 
years without French citizenship began, and those who were found in the camp 
Rivesaltes near the Spanish border were now also deported under the cynical pre- 
tense of family reunification (regroupement familial).** But many of those who 
lived outside the camps were able to evade deportation, because they had either 
been given clandestine hiding-placess beforehand or decided to join Resistance 


28 Several other groups were also deported, for example Spanish republicans, resistance fighters, 
those who had been recruited for forced labour in Germany or those who had refused forced la- 
bour (Service travail obligatoire, STO) in France. Roma and Sinti had been interned, but only one 
transport with around 350 people was sent from Northern France to Auschwitz. 

29 3,747 Jewish men were arrested on 14 May 1941, after 6,694 foreign Jews living in France had 
received a summons in the mail (delivered on a green ticket) to a status review. The summons 
was a trap: those who honored their summons were arrested and taken by bus the same day 
to the Gare d’Austerlitz, then shipped in four special trains to two camps at Pithiviers and 
Beaune-La-Rolande in the Loiret department. 

30 The roundup was directed against Jews from Germany, Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the So- 
viet Union and the stateless Jews (apatrides), aged from 16 to 50. There were exceptions for women 
in advanced states of pregnancy or who were breast-feeding. See Maurice Rajsfus, La Police de 
Vichy — Les forces de l’ordre au service de la Gestapo, 1940/1944 (Paris: Le Cherche Midi, 1995), 118. 
31 See Paris City Hall, “Sie waren noch Kinder. Deportation und Rettung jüdischer Kinder in Paris” 
1940-1942, accessed August 22, 2022, https://artsandculture.google.com/story/KWURxv3TVhUA8 A. 
32 See Wolfgang Seibel, Persecution and Rescue: The Politics of the “Final Solution” in France, 
1940-1944, trans. Ciaran Cronin (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2016), 82-146. 

33 See Katy Hazan, Le sauvetage des enfants juifs pendant Occupation: une forme de résistance 
civile (Paris: Editions du Cercle d’étude de la déportation et de la Shoah, 2020), 20. 
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groups.’* Escape aid organisations used clandestine routes over the Pyrenees and 
through Spain in order to enable threatened populations to reach ships in Lisbon 
in Portugal,” and humanitarian agencies took care of those who were interned in 
the camps Le Vernet and Gurs near the Pyrenees or in Les Milles near Marseille. 
Child aid organisations and clerics of the Catholic Church looked for clandestine 
hiding-placess, later also smuggling Jewish children and youth to Switzerland.*® 
Studies confirm for some regions or cities a virulent Antisemitism, especially to- 
wards the foreign-born Jewish population,” but in other regions, like in the protes- 
tant city of Chambon-sur-Lignon dans les Cevennes, many engaged in rescue activ- 
ities. Researchers like Jacques Sémelin underline the decisive role of local 
networks for clandestine help and solidarity.” Innumerable acts of “civil resis- 
tance” created a “supportive web of social relationships”, and children from Jewish 
migrant families profited most. Because big parts of “French society acted as a 
safeguard”, at least 80% of the children under 16 (between 7000 and 10,000) 
were able to survive the Holocaust in France.” Solidarity — one of the central val- 
ues of the French Republic — might be the adequate keyword to describe the mo- 
tivation of non-Jewish supporters, who wanted to demonstrate by their silent re- 


34 For July 1942, there are documented seven training camps of the French Jewish Scouting move- 
ment (Eclaireurs Israélites de France, EIF) in Southern France with 124 members. See Lazare, Res- 
cue as Resistance, 60; Ronald C. Rosbottom, Sudden Courage. Youth in France confront the Germans, 
1940-1945 (New York: Custom House, 2019), 187-195. Fifty-nine contemporary witnesses were inter- 
viewed in the 1990s who during the Vichy-period between the ages of 11 and 23 had become active 
members of resistance networks. See Phillippe A. Boiry, Les Jeunes dans la Résistance (Périgueux: 
Pilote 24, 1996). See also the biography of Bernhard Musmand, Jewish Partisan Educational Fund, 
accessed January 4, 2023, https://www.jewishpartisans.org/partisans/bernard-musmand. 

35 See Anne Klein, Flüchtlingspolitik und Flüchtlingshilfe 1940-1942. Varian Fry und die Komitees 
zur Rettung politisch Verfolgter in New York und Marseille (Berlin: Metropol, 2007). 

36 The Committee for Refugee Aid (Comité d’Assistance aux Réfugiés, CAR) had been founded in 
1936 as the follow-up organisation of the French National Comitte for the Support of Victims of Anti- 
semitism (Comité National Francais de Secours aux Victimes de l’Antisémitisme). The Nimes-Com- 
mittee (Comité de Nimes), founded in the winter 1940/41 and named after the city, where the meet- 
ing took place, coordinated the work of 30 non-Jewish and Jewish Aid Organisations in the 
Southern Zone. Some of these organisations started a political campaign for abolishing the 
camps; others provided help and assistance in the camps. 

37 See Shannon L. Fogg, The Politics of Everyday Life in Vichy France: Foreigners, Undesirables, and 
Strangers (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2009). The study focuses on the central French 
region of the Limousin (Haute-Vienne, Creuse, and Corréze) and the small city of Limoges. 
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39 Katryn Berman, “Hidden Children in France during the Holocaust,” Yad Vashem, accessed Au- 
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sistance that they did not agree with state politics and the segregation of the pop- 
ulation in accordance with antisemitic criteria. 

The clandestine rescue work was especially supported by families, who inte- 
grated the hidden children into their social networks. As already pointed out, 
75% of the Jews living in France, survived the deportations, but for children and 
youth the survival rate was around 87%.*° Especially Southern France with its 
rural landscape offered a network of hiding possibilities. The three main 
French-Jewish organisations for children and youth all cooperated closely with 
the resistance: the French Jewish Scouting Movement (Eclaireurs Israelites de 
France, EIF), the Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants (OSE) and the Organisation for Re- 
habilitation through Training (ORT)." OSE supported around 5,000 children, 2,500 
of them in their own childrens’ homes, while the other 2,500 were accommodated 
in host families. Four houses offered a shelter for those Jewish children who had 
arrived in France as unaccompanied minors from Austria or Germany.” Ernst Pa- 
panek, a socialist from Austria, had supervised the pedagogical work for OSE until 
his emigration to the United States directly after the German occupation.” 

OSE also liberated Jewish children from the internment camps in Southern 
France and organised their emigration to the United States** and their clandestine 
flight to Switzerland* as well as the Suisse Red Cross, which maintained its own 
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children’s home near Toulouse.** The social workers of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (Joint), the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) and 
the Unitarian Service Committee (USC) were also involved in child aid and clandes- 
tine hiding. Due to closed borders, most of the children and youth had to find a 
safe shelter in France. Immense efforts were made by the social workers of OSE 
that officially belonged to the General Union of French Jews (Union Générale des Is- 
raélites de France, UGIF),” the official Jewish representation at Vichy, which later 
had to deal with the stigma of collaboration [Makel der Kollaboration].* But espe- 
cially those who took care of the children and youth nonetheless subverted the of- 
ficial contracts and built up a clandestine network of help and rescue. In doing so, 
they cooperated closely with Jewish communists and Zionists, who in 1943 founded 
the Representative Council of French Jewish Institutions (Conseil Représentatif des 
Israélites de France, CRIF) as part of the inner resistance.” 


The search for belonging and political 
consciousness-raising 


After the liberation, France still had the biggest Jewish community in Europe, with 
some migration to Israel and the United States and a huge number of arriving Jew- 
ish immigrants from liberated Germany and Eastern European countries. French 
and International Jewish relief organisations took care of around ten thousand 
children and youth without parents, mostly finding them temporary shelter in 
one of the numerous orphanages. The situation for Jewish children and youth in 
France was quite different from the situation of unaccompanied Jewish minors 
in other countries in liberated Europe and also from the situation of the offspring 
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of the around 1.5 million displaced forced labourers in Germany and the regions of 
the former German Reich.’ Employees of welfare aid organisations assumed that 
Jewish children and youth who had survived in hiding in France were privileged in 
a way, betraying fewer effects of harm, misery, disorientation and homelessness. 
In the eye of the French public, the needs of child survivors also seemed to be 
of negligible importance, because there were so many vulnerable people who de- 
served public recognition, first and foremost the resistance fighters and former 
camp inmates returning to France. 

But the accomplishments of Jewish charities such as OSE concretely posed the 
question of Jewish identity after 1945. OSE alone opened 25 children’s homes in li- 
berated France, a 1946 statistic drawn from the central records of Union OSE in 
Geneva reported 5,263 children under the protection of OSE France.°' Social work- 
ers of the OSE and other humanitarian aid organisations recognised the suffering, 
isolation and loss of the younger Jewish population and tried to support the child- 
rens’ and youths’ search for orientation and autonomy. Historian Rebecca Clifford 
underlines the strategies of child survivors to influence decisions, because their 
longing for a safe place sometimes constituted a challenge for the aid organisations 
with their limited financial resources.°” The philosopher Jacques Derrida, who 
himself survived in a Catholic monastery, describes the “pain of belonging before, 
during and after the war”.” Even if individuals experienced their trauma differ- 
ently, those who were concerned carried a common cultural message that required 
“cultural negotiations”.°* For many, it was a long time before they could process 
the shock of separation and loss during the Holocaust and realise the past’s impact 
on their psychological vulnerability. 

In the spirit of democratic renewal, international tracing services and relief 
organisations had formulated “the right [...] a child has to his own heritage” as 
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a human rights principle for all unaccompanied children and youth who had sur- 
vived war and Holocaust. In France, the aim was to reunite the families in case one 
of the parents or a relative had survived or returned from the camps - in contrast, 
for example, to the Netherlands, where hidden child survivors tended to stay with 
their foster parents after the war.’ The aim of Jewish organisations was to stabi- 
lise and enlarge the Jewish community.” This was understandable enough, as they 
had to deal with the loss of around six million members of their community in the 
Holocaust, but as a significant number of the hidden child survivors in France had 
converted to Catholicism.” When on 30 October 1956, fifty Jewish delegates from 
all over the World inaugurated the Mémorial to the unknown Jewish martyr (Me- 
morial du Martyr Juif Inconnu close to the CDJC) in order to commemorate the mil- 
lions of Jews murdered in the Holocaust, the former hidden children remained on 
the sideline, still without knowledge of their origin and the whereabouts of their 
parents and other family members. Jacques Sémelin underlines that also the sec- 
ular French context hindered the definition of Jewishness in the aftermath of the 
Holocaust.” But when the “hidden children reached adulthood, they found new 
ways to express their Jewish identity”.®° Often, their sensitive memory was trig- 
gered by certain political events after 1945. Michael Rothberg analyses the massive 
police violence against the Algerian immigrant community during the anticolonial 
manifestation in Paris 17 October 1961 as such a trigger point, provoking strong sol- 
idarity on the side of the French youth.” Especially the descendants of Jewish fam- 
ilies did not want to live again under authoritarian rule or experience police vio- 
lence or discrimination, this time directed against migrants from Algeria. The 
brutal colonial war was hotly debated in the French public for different reasons, 
not least because the De Gaulle regime and many former French resistance fight- 
ers who supported the war lost their political credibility. Following Rothberg’s the- 
sis — as supported by a recent publication of Charlotte Wiedemann” — entangle- 
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ments of structural violence as well as of past and present have left an imprint on 
the minds of the former hidden children, yielding what is called an “ethics of a mul- 
tigenerational memory”. 

One of the protesters during the demonstration of 17 October 1961 was 33-year- 
old Elie Kagan. A decade later, he accompanied Serge and Beate Klarsfeld as a po- 
litical friend, documenting the campaigns of the FFDJF with his camera.™ Kagan, 
himself the offspring of an Eastern European Jewish immigrant family, had sur- 
vived the raids of the Velodrome d’hiver by hiding at the age of 14. In a poem, 
he writes about the link between the police violence of 1961 and 1942 thus creating 
a memory trope that might have been quite typical for child survivors. He writes: 
“My fear, which surprises me. October 61, July 42 [...] Frenchmen, noses against the 
windows, indifferent. They shoot, they kill, and then they quickly erase it.” Dur- 
ing that time, the personal continuities on the perpetrators’ side were not yet dis- 
cussed in public. That the chief of the Paris police, Maurice Papon, had already or- 
dered as regional prefect under Vichy the deportations from Bordeaux in May 1942 
was only discussed publicly more than 30 years later. In the trial in Lyon in 1997+ 
1998, Maurice Papon was sentenced to ten years in prison for “crimes against hu- 
manity”.® Serge Klarsfeld, who himself had survived the deportation of his father 
by hiding behind a wall in the family flat in Nizza,” acted as plaintiff and acces- 
sory prosecutor in the trial against Papon, as in the Lischka trial nearly 20 years 
earlier. 

In May 1960, Serge Klarsfeld had met Beate Kiinzel at the metro station Porte 
de Saint-Cloud, just after her arrival from Berlin. She intended to work as an Au- 
pair in Paris for only one year, but this coincidental encounter marked the begin- 
ning of a lifelong love relationship between the Romanian-French Jew and the Ger- 
man non-Jewish young woman. The trial against Adolph Eichmann in Jerusalem 
that started on 11 April 1961 focused on Eichmann’s responsibility in advising 
and coordinating the deportation trains from all over Europe to the National So- 
cialist annihilation camps. The questions were similar in all trials against desk cul- 
prits: What had the SS-officers known about the aim of the deportations? What had 
been the consequences of their decisions and what had been their motives for 
signing the decisive documents? 
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After the so called Wannsee-Conference, the decision for the “Final Solution” 
had been telegraphed to all state representatives in the capitals of occupied Eu- 
rope, also to Paris.°® The genocide as a “crime against the Jewish people”, as the 
“crime against humanity” was specified by the Jerusalem court in the trial against 
Adolf Eichmann, located the deportations at the center of National socialist poli- 
cies. The Eichmann trial also deepened knowledge about National Socialist vio- 
lence, because for the first time the voices of Holocaust survivors testifying before 
the court in Jerusalem were transported to a worldwide public. As French histor- 
ian Annette Wievorka puts it: “Survivors acquired the social identity of survivors, 
because society now recognized them as such.” Under the impression of these 
events, the Klarsfelds right from the beginning of their relationship discussed 
Serge Klarfeld’s experience of his father’s deportation and of his own survival. 
The question arose as to how former National Socialists could be called to juridical 
accountability, especially the SS-functionaries who had advised the deportations 
from their central offices in Paris. Whereas Serge Klarsfeld began research on ar- 
chival evidence concerning the SS-apparatus in France, Beate Klarsfeld started a 
militant action to denounce Kurt Georg Kiesinger during his election campaign 
for chancellor of West Germany in 1969. Kiesinger had not been a member of 
the SS, but as a convinced National Socialist he had been in a leading position 
in the foreign propaganda apparatus of the NS-regime in Vichy-France.”° 

Toward the end of the 1960s, the new radical political critique that emerged all 
over Europe aimed to reveal National Socialist continuities and traditions. In the 
radical student movements in France, many descendants of Jewish families 
were involved.”* Child survivors, children of Jewish resistance fighters or of Holo- 
caust survivors had their political coming-out at that time, when the hegemonic 
discourse of the resistance disintegrated with De Gaulle’s resignation as head of 
the state in 1969 and his death one year later.” In the same year Willy Brandt, 
who had spent the National Socialist period in exile, became the first social-demo- 
cratic chancellor in West Germany after 1945. As the political climate looked prom- 
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ising, Serge and Beate Klarsfeld started their campaign against former German SS- 
functionaries in Vichy-France with the attempted kidnapping of Kurt Lischka on 20 
March 1971.” Some weeks before they had already confronted Hagen and Lischka 
at their homes, in front of a recording camera, with documents they had once sign- 
ed as SS-functionaries in Paris.”* During the National Socialist Period, Kurt Lischka 
(1909-1989) had been assigned to Paris as a SS Lieutenant Colonel and chief of the 
Gestapo, while Herbert Martin Hagen (1913-1999), also a former SS Lieutenant Col- 
onel, had been the supervisor of Adolf Eichmann in the Main Office for the Security 
of the Reich (Reichssicherheitshauptamt, RSHA). The younger Ernst Heinrichsohn 
(1920-1994), had been active as a guard at the deportation center of Drancy. 
After the war, he studied law and in 1952, as representative of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party (CSU), was elected mayor of Bürgstadt, a small city in Bavaria. He 
came into public focus in 1978, when the FFDJF together with the German-Jewish 
journalist Lea Rosh documented a round table discussion in a local restaurant of 
the small village for “Kennzeichen D”.”? Most of the village citizens preferred to put 
the NS past behind them and demanded that the criminal prosecution of their 
mayor be abandoned.” But the FFDJF insisted on their request, reinforcing 
their legal arguments by adding that Lischka, Hagen and Heinrichsohn had already 
been judged in absentia by a French military court in the 1950s without having 
served their sentences.” 


The resilience of hidden children 


The political campaign of the Klarsfelds against the three former SS-functionaries 
raises many questions, for example concerning the activists’ motivations and their 
choice of methods and tools. Political activism during that 1970s became broadly 
accepted as furthering democracy. In West Germany, Jewish voices were still mar- 
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ginalised, and speaking up in the name of Holocaust victims required some cour- 
age. Jewish activists needed to manage their personal vulnerability, gaining 
strength and social support in order to be able to speak up in public. Antisemitism 
was still virulent, openly in the form of right-wing movements and parties but also 
in form of more silent popular resentments.” 

Although the Holocaust had affected each child survivor in a specific and per- 
sonal way, it was necessary for all of them to work through their past experiences 
of loss and clandestine hiding. For many, confronting their hidden sorrow required 
a special cultural context. Several steps of personal empowerment were necessary 
for individuals to become aware of their own biography and confront the public 
with their need for recognition. Having survived the Holocaust in France as a 
child meant to be hurt socially, psychologically and culturally. After the violent 
rupture from parents and family members, fearful silence under clandestine con- 
ditions often became internalised as part of children’s identities. Most child survi- 
vors did not know what exactly happened, but suffered because of secondary feel- 
ings like shame and guilt. The intriguing question of why oneself had survived, 
while loved ones had been murdered,” found no convincing answer. This immense 
vulnerability was private and political at the same time. Coming of age was accom- 
panied by emotional conflicts that impeded the development of self-care and self- 
efficacy, while promoting consciousness raising and the need for a public voice at 
the same time.*° 

Boris Cyrulnik, whose parents had been deported in 1942, survived the anti- 
Jewish raids in Bordeaux 1944 at the age of seven and became a successful neuro- 
psychiatrist after the war.” During a conference in 1995, when he was already 58 
years old, he decided to study the phenomenon of resilience.” Looking at his own 
biographical imprint, his aim was to find out more about the factors of encourage- 
ment and support that might enable those affected by trauma to develop high-per- 
formance personalities. As a neuropsychiatrist he knew that the integration of 
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trauma into autobiography requires a complex performance of the brain, depend- 
ing on relationships to other human beings. Trauma-researcher Monika DeYoung 
underlines the need for a safe place and supportive company as a precondition 
which enables the individual to develop a sense of coherence. Seen from this per- 
spective, the group meetings of the FFDJF enabled members to become aware of 
such a “felt’ self in secure relation with others”. Also Cyrulnik underlines the im- 
portance of a circle of friends, but also warns against the emotional linkage of 
trauma bonding. In order to further resilience, three factors are necessary: first, 
to transform “affective groups”™ into “affiliation groups”” with official member- 
ship. Second, each group member needs “the right to talk to others”, which re- 
quires attentiveness on the side of the listener. Third, a well-defined political 
aim and a meaningful agenda not only help to raise public awareness, but also pro- 
mote reaching beyond political boundaries.” Integration on the personal (micro- 
level), social (meso-level) and political (macro-level) level is equally important. It 
is of utmost importance to respect individual differences. Journalist Helen Epstein 
found out in oral history-interviews that “the children of Jewish resistance fight- 
ers, for example, displayed a pride and strength in their identity as Jews”,® 
which was strikingly different from those Jewish interview partners who had sur- 
vived in hiding. Child survivors who had lost their parents in the Holocaust trans- 
ported this early suffering sometimes into later life, developing symptoms of des- 
peration or even depression. Having experienced hiding and a denied Jewish 
identity for several years could evoke the feeling as if one did not have the 
right to exist. Posing as a non-Jew and taking on an artificial identity, often with 
a conversion to Catholicism, could produce severe forms of alienation. For 
many, the different factors of clandestine hiding had a strong impact on the forma- 
tion of the social self, and it was helpful in the process of growing-up to look for 
resources of strengthening personal resilience and social support. 

As the core experiences of psychological trauma are disempowerment and dis- 
connection from others, neuropsychiatrist Judith Hermann underlines the hinge 
function of the social level (meso-level) for healing, assigning five important as- 
pects: a healing relationship, safety, remembrance and mourning, reconnection 
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and commonality. These five aspects found their empirical verification in the 
group gatherings of the Militants de la Mémoire/FFDJF. The care aspects of the 
group were usually experienced as a given that did not have to be mentioned ex- 
plicitly. But as I was able to learn from conversations with members of the group, 
meeting friends with similar fates was extremely important. It helped them to re- 
member and accept their personal experiences of loss and violence and allowed 
them to feel safe in an atmosphere of shared well-being and supportive reciprocal 
nourishment. This resource offered the possibility for posttraumatic growth, thus 
opening the self towards the political realm with the strength to face societal 
power structures. The campaign to call former SS functionaries to juridical account 
for orchestrating the deportations from France started in 1971 with the attempted 
kidnapping of Lischka and ended nine years later with the court judgement in Co- 
logne on 11 February, 1980.°° On each of the thirty-two days of the proceedings, a 
huge group of French Jews had left Paris the evening before on the night trains, 
which arrived at Cologne Main Station early in the morning. 

The French Jews came to Cologne with high expectations of a just trial. Dem- 
onstrating in the streets of Cologne, many men wore a kippot, openly manifesting 
their Jewishness. Others were carrying political posters, until then an uncommon 
scene, as German Jews had tended to stay away from public attention. The French- 
Jewish activists, most of them former hidden children, were accompanied by their 
own children and partners as well as by some Jewish intellectuals and antifascist 
supporters from Cologne.” The trial, and especially the manner in which it was led 
by judge Dr. Werner Fassbender, was seen as a victory for the political engagement 
of the FFDJF. It could also be interpreted as a landmark in memory culture, reveal- 
ing the ignorance and defense mechanisms of the West-German majority popula- 
tion, who for a long time had effectively marginalised critical voices that sought to 
adress present continuities with the National Socialist past.” 


Conclusion: justice and recognition 


Recovering from genocidal trauma requires personal empowerment and trusting 
relationships. Group structures encourage survivors to assume control over their 
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emotional trauma, to acquire resilience and to speak up in public for their rights. 
But the court procedures also needed documents in order to prove that the former 
SS-functionaries Lischka, Hagen and Heinrichsohn had been responsible for the 
deportations from France. During and directly after the war, Jewish historians to- 
gether with former resistance groups had started to collect sources in an archive, 
which later became the Contemporary Jewish Documentation Center (CDJC) in 
Paris. Part of the collection comprised bureaucratic documents that the German 
SS-officers had left behind when fleeing Paris during its liberation.” Serge Klars- 
feld handed these documents over to German political and juridical institutions 
and published them shortly before the trial started in Cologne.” Besides these 
documents, which evidenced administrative decisions and executive orders of 
the German staff in the SS-office in Paris, Jewish witnesses testified before court 
about the cruelty of Heinrichsohn in Drancy. Thus, judge Dr. Heinz Fassbender pro- 
nounced harsh sentences for the former SS-officers, a judgement that was seen to 
demonstrate public recognition of the victims’ experiences and political engage- 
ment.” 

Law historian Lawrence Douglas underlines that such visible success might 
positively feed our “legal imagination”, our wish to believe in justice, but also 
tends to make forgotten victims’ mental loads of past suffering, fear and loss.” 
Therefore it seems important to consult the critical voice of Axel Honneth, who 
deepens our understanding of what it means to live with the wounds of a traumat- 
ic history. Honneth differentiates between three levels of “recognition” (emotional, 
cognitive, social) and links them to six relational dimensions: personal status, 
forms of recognition, developmental potential, practical relation-to-self, forms of 
disrespect and threatened component of personality.” Honneth has developed 
this matrix to grasp the complexity and dynamics of social processes after traumat- 
ic events, to explain better how it might be possible to arrange for effective coping 
processes and the development of resilience. The concrete dynamics always have to 
be evaluated in light of place and time. Seen in such a historical perspective, this 
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case study on the FFDJF will hopefully support further research into the dimen- 
sions and dynamics of children and youth in times of war, who survived war 
and genocide and later in life were able to contribute to a critical memory culture 
and retroactive justice. As Lucille Cairns underlines, the “spatially singular and 
temporally limited situation” of Jewish children and youth who survived the Hol- 
ocaust in France draws “an ethical picture that, albeit in inflected form, globally 
permeates various different geopolitical configurations today.””® 

The members of the group Militants de la mémoire, who in the direct run-up to 
the Lischka trial changed their designation to Sons and Daughters of Jewish Deport- 
ees from France, provide one example of the political identity of French Jews after 
the Holocaust. By claiming public recognition for their family histories and ad- 
dressing the specific remembrance of the 11,400 Jewish children who were deport- 
ed from France, the activists institutionalised a new cultural understanding of 
what it meant to be Jewish after the Holocaust. They challenged not only German 
post-war democracy, but also the hegemonic French narrative of the Resistance by 
focusing on the collaboration of Vichy. Beate Klarsfeld acted as a bridge-builder in 
the double sense of the word: between Jewish and Non-Jewish culture as well as 
between France and West Germany, also concerning the language gap. She helped 
to transform the silence in West-German society, which until the 1970s sheltered 
many former perpetrators.” Research on the deported Jews was deepened by 
the thorough documentation of the nearly 40 convoys that left France mostly for 
Auschwitz-Birkenau and Sobibor. The Mémorial de la déportation des Juifs de 
France, published 1978, presented across 656 pages the names of the nearly 
76,000 Jews who had been deported from France to the annihilation camps.’” 
In addition, names of 3,000 Jews who had died in the French camps and 1,000 in- 
terned Jews who had been shot were listed.” This extensive resource gave some 
family memory back to the former hidden children. For the members of the FFDJF 
and other Jewish descendants, this volume was more than a historical document 
or a piece of evidence in court - it was also a personal remembrance book that 
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provided information on what had happened to their parents, from which they 
had been separated by force. Seen from the liminal perspective of Jewish activists, 
memory politics is always conflictual.’ Historian Saul Friedlander directs his cri- 
tique against the idea of a generalised memory culture and argues for a partisan 
view, even in historical research: “I wouldn’t call it a bias, since there is no neutral 
place to stand.” 
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Baard Herman Borge and Lars-Erik Vaale 
“An echo of our parents”: Norway’s Legal 
Reckoning with Underage NS Collaborators 


On 18 June, 1945, a 15 % year old boy, O. A. E. (born 1929), was brought before the 
Stjørdal and Verdal court of inquiry together with his father. Both had spent two 
days in Vollan circuit jail and six weeks in Falstad internment camp on suspicion 
of criminal treason, as they during the German occupation had been members of 
the collaborationist party Nasjonal Samling (NS). According to the newspaper 
Adresseavisen on 19 June, 1945, the 15-year-old stated “boldly” when asked by the 
magistrate that he had joined the NS’s sub-organisation for 10 to 18-year-olds 
(NSUF) “to help create a healthy youth.” The boy was released on condition of re- 
porting to the police and his case was later dismissed.’ 

Young E. was one of around 5,000 Norwegians born between 1924 and 1931 
who almost exclusively were from NS families and who had all joined the party 
as minors. After the liberation in May 1945, they came under suspicion of treason.” 
E.’s example illustrates some of the challenges that group constituted for the jus- 
tice system. Even though the age of criminal liability was 14, the legal age was 
21 and the voting age 23. So, how could a minor be charged with having committed 
a political crime? 

In the Norwegian research literature, the treatment of underage NS members 
during the post-war judicial reckoning so far has been little investigated.* In hind- 
sight, did they get a fair hearing, i.e. in accordance with the Norwegian prewar 
legal standard, where their special situation was taken into account by the courts, 
or were many punished unreasonably? We will show how the judiciary dealt with 


Note: This chapter was written in conjunction with Lars-Erik Vaale’s investigation for the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Inclusion (Arbeids- og Inkluderingsdepartementet, AID), and based upon his report 
Myndighetenes behandling av NS-barn i Norge etter 1945 (The governmental treatment of NS children in 
Norway after 1945), published 24 April, 2023. 


1 RA/S-3138-38/D/Dc/L0067/0006, Hdat. 18/10/49, O. A. E. 

2 The estimate is based on Stein Ugelvik Larsen, Database med opplysninger om 61 462 NS med- 
lemmer og frontkjempere (Bergen: unpublished, 2018). Some of the youngest ones are probably 
not included in this material. 

3 This theme was briefly addressed in Johannes Andenæs, Det vanskelige oppgjøret: Rettsoppgjøret 
etter okkupasjonen (Oslo: Tano-Aschehoug, 1998), 131, 213, 257 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
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the youngest among the close to 93,000 suspected collaborators.* A question of spe- 
cial interest in that connection is to what extent relevant mitigating circumstances 
such as adolescence and parental influence were acknowledged and taken into 
consideration by the police and courts. 

Empirically, our analysis is based on a variety of sources, from a database - 
created by the political scientist Stein Ugelvik Larsen in the 1970s — containing per- 
sonal information on all investigated members of the NS/NSUF and the legal reck- 
oning involving them,” but also the original registry cards on which the electronic 
register was based,° as well as historical and legal literature, court transcripts and 
newspaper reports from public trials. As an analytical tool, we make use of transi- 
tional justice theory, which deals with how newly installed or re-established dem- 
ocratic governments through legal processes address injustices and crimes commit- 
ted under the prior authoritarian regime. 


Historical and legal background 


Already on the evening of 9 April, 1940, when German troops had occupied impor- 
tant towns in southern Norway, Army Major Vidkun Quisling (1887-1945), a former 
minister of defence and leader of the small, fascist-like NS party, came forward 
publicly in a radio speech as a collaborator and self-proclaimed head of state. 
From September 1940 and until the liberation, his NS-regime cooperated with 
the German occupiers and also despite little popular support sought to reform so- 
ciety as stated in the party’s authoritarian ideology.’ 

The legislative basis for settling scores with Quisling and all his followers, pos- 
sibly the most comprehensive transitional justice process in history, was twofold. 
The first basis was Norwegian pre-war legislation, that is two sections of the Civil 
Penal Code of 22 May, 1902, namely section 86 on aiding the enemy “in word or 
deed” and section 98 on unlawfully altering the state constitution of the kingdom. 
In addition, existing criminal legislation was supplemented by a series of transi- 
tional laws, known as provisional statutes, issued by the London government-in- 


4 Baard Herman Borge and Lars-Erik Vaale, Grunnlovens storste prove: Rettsoppgjoret etter 1945 
(Oslo: Scandinavian Academic Press, 2018), 64-65. 

5 All statistics from Larsen, Database. 

6 Riksarkivet, Oslo (RA), S-1543, Erstatningsdirektoratet (ED). 

7 Borge and Vaale, Grunnlovens største prøve, 13-15. 
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exile between October 1941 and May 1945, as well as by later ordinances and laws 
issued up to 1950.° 

Out of the 49,000 people who were eventually punished, 26,000 were so-called 
passive NS members, whose formal membership was the only count in the indict- 
ment.” The foundation in law for their punishment was the most important of the 
new penal regulations, the National Treason Ordinance (NTO) of 15 December, 1944, 
in conjunction with Section 86 of the Civil Penal Code. More serious cases of trea- 
son were sentenced under the 1902 Penal Code (§§ 86 and 98) and the Military 
Penal Code of the same year, supplemented by provisional statutes.'” The Norwe- 
gian government-in-exile’s decision to prosecute every single NS member, includ- 
ing the completely passive ones, is unprecedented in the history of legal settle- 
ments with fallen regimes.” 

As for minors suspected of unlawful collaboration, the legal foundation also 
combined pre-war laws and new provisional statutes. Historically, the Criminal 
Code of 20 August, 1842, had set the minimum criminal age at 10 years, with abso- 
lute freedom from liability for children under that age. For children between 10 
and 15 years of age, the rule on relative criminal responsibility applied, where re- 
sponsibility was conditional on the child having realised the criminal nature of its 
actions. Later, the Civil Penal Code of 1902 raised the minimum age to 14 years (Sec- 
tion 46), but Section 55 of the Act also contained a clear provision on sentence re- 
duction for persons under the age of 18, and stated that under no circumstances 
could a custodial sentence be imposed on them for life.” 

On 1 June 1928, the Parliament (Stortinget) passed an act on underage offend- 
ers, which was amended on 26 May, 1939. The modified act had not yet come into 
force when the settlement with the NS was prepared and implemented, but it 
clearly shows that the authorities’ focus before 1940 was on treatment, not punish- 
ment, for young offenders. The law of 1939 gave an opening for the judge to give the 
prosecuting authority the right to send a defendant who had turned 18 to a labour 
school instead of prison, and then the imposed punishment lapsed. Professor Jon 
Skeie, J.D. (1871-1951), wrote in his overview of Norwegian criminal law from 1946 


8 Finn Hiorthøy, “Lovgivningstiltak vedrørende landssvikoppgjøret,” in Om landssvikoppgjøret, 
published by Justis- og Politidepartementet (Gjøvik: Mariendal, 1962), 36-49. 

9 Andenæs, Det vanskelige oppgjøret, 24. 

10 Borge and Vaale, Grunnlovens største prøve, 12. 

11 Hans Fredrik Dahl and Øystein Sørensen, “Et parti av lovbrytere,” in Et rettferdig oppgjør? Re- 
ttsoppgjøret i Norge etter 1945, ed. Hans Fredrik Dahl and Øystein Sørensen (Oslo: Pax, 2004), 93. 
12 Linda Gröning, “Kriminell lavalder — noen utgangspunkter,” Tidsskrift for strafferett 4 (2014): 
315-16; Jon Skeie, Den norske strafferett. Bd. 1: Den alminnelige del (Oslo: Norli, 1946), 196-197. 
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that young offenders could justify a lighter sentence than ordinary, even if the de- 
fendant had reached the age of 18." 

There was no provision on sentence reduction for persons under the age of 18 
in the government-in-exile’s first provisional ordinance on treason of 22 January, 
1942, but only in the later NTO of 15 December, 1944."* The latter, on the basis of 
which most cases were settled during the reckoning, was drawn up by the govern- 
ment in collaboration with the resistance movement. None of the two laws singled 
out the NSUF, and consequently equated the children and youth organization with 
the mother party in relation to criminality. 

Section 2 of the NTO made it punishable either to have been, applied for or 
consented to becoming a member of NS, its affiliates or similar organisations 
after 8 April, 1940. The legal rationale was that the criminalisation of NS member- 
ship itself could not be subsumed under the provisions on treason and high trea- 
son in the civil and military penal laws from 1902 alone. Section 3 of the ordinance 
authorised punishment with imprisonment or forced labour for up to three years, 
fines, loss of public trust or limited loss of rights for such actions. If they were 
made under duress, the court could, according to § 5, determine a penalty below 
the device’s minimum or waive the penalty altogether. The same applied if the ac- 
tions in question were committed by the accused before the age of 18. The provi- 
sion was continued unchanged in the National Treason Act of 21 February, 1947"? 

From the liberation onwards, NS and NSUF members under the legal age of 21 
were basically treated under the same laws as adults, i.e., two paragraphs of the 
1902 Penal Code as well as provisional laws, over all the NTO of 1944. Although that 
ordinance did allow for a more lenient treatment of minors, it was a matter of dis- 
cretion whether this should be done. 


13 Jon Skeie, Den norske strafferett. Bd. 1: Den alminnelige del (Oslo: Norli, 1946), 380. 

14 Hiorthoy, “Lovgivningstiltak,” 41, 46. 

15 “Provisorisk anordning om tillegg til straffelovgivningen om forræderi (Landssvikanordningen) 
av 15. desember 1944,” in Samling av provisoriske anordninger, kgl. res. m.v, published by Justisde- 
partementet (London: Justisdepartementet, 1945), 203-20; Erik Solem, Landssviklova: Lov um straff 
og økonomisk straff for landssvikarar (Oslo: Tanum, 1947), 32. 
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Potentially mitigating circumstances in cases 
against minor collaborators 


In May 1945, when the mass arrests of NS members began, the young people in 
question here were between 14 and 21 years old and suspected of illegal acts of 
collaboration, most of which had been committed one to five years earlier. 

Legally, several circumstances could potentially lead to a more lenient practice 
regarding underage members of the NS. Firstly, their age. Traditionally, the main 
argument in legal literature for exempting young offenders from punishment 
has been their lack of, or limited, culpability. Unlike adults, minors cannot be au- 
tomatically found guilty for their own actions and therefore held responsible and 
punished. So, a young lawbreaker cannot be assumed without further ado to have 
had criminal intent, i.e. to have acted with resolve or determination to commit a 
crime."® 

In the historical case at hand, the judiciary’s evaluation of the accountability 
and criminal intent of a young collaborator hinged on whether he or she could be 
assumed to have committed treasonous acts independently, and consciously. In 
other words: To what extent had they been misled by others, and had they at 
the time understood that their actions were punishable by law? 

Concerning the first of those two considerations, influence from other people, 
the minors’ family background repeatedly stood out. As mentioned earlier, nearly 
all ofthem came from a home where one or both parents, often also siblings, also 
belonged to the NS. In the case of the young O. A. E., not only his father but also his 
mother had joined the party already in June 1940.'7 

Thus, if we look at the typical initial decision among the youngest offenders to 
become collaborators, that is to join the NSUF, who did so among the country’s chil- 
dren and young people was anything but random. Only rarely would non-NS pa- 
rents allow their children to enlist, even if the latter wanted to. Within the NS, 
all members who had children were on the contrary expected to send them to 
the youth organisation. Members who did not comply were meticulously registered 
and could be exposed to pressure from the local party organisation. 

All told, it seems unlikely that most minors initially came to the NSUF entirely 
out of their own free will. Nonetheless, enlisting could also be attractive to some 


16 Gröning, “Kriminell lavalder,” 315-16. 

17 RA/S-1543/D1/L0004/0001, ED-kort nr. 17374, A. E. 

18 John Mikal Kvistad, Det unge Norges fylking klar til slag: Historien om Nasjonal Samlings Un- 
gdomsfylking 1933-1945 (PhD diss., University of Oslo, 2011), 90-91. 
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minors, as NS families increasingly were isolated socially. In many ways the NSUF 
became a social refuge for children of NS members, since peers often broke contact 
with them. Within the youth organisation, the isolation led to a strong social cohe- 
sion but also exposed the young people to an even more one-sided influence."? 

Regarding possible criminal intent behind joining, it is important to establish 
at what age the typical NSUF member joined, as their ages at the time of enroll- 
ment ranged from 10 to 17 and one would expect the older ones to be somewhat 
more independent and knowledgeable. As shown in table 1, more than four out of 
five minor collaborators came to the youth organisation in 1940-1942, in the first 
half of the German occupation. 


Table 1: 4,237 investigated NSUF or NS members born 1924-1931, by year of 
enrollment.” 


1940-1942 1943-1945 Total 
Born 1924-1927 3,023 (79,5%) 784 (20,5%) 3,807 (100%) 
Born 1928-1931 385 (89,6%) 45 (10,4%) 430 (100%) 


The majority thus made their fateful decision three to five years before they were 
investigated. While the oldest of the two age cohorts displayed in Table 1 typically 
were still in their teens (13-17 years old) at the time of admission, the younger co- 
hort was usually only 10-14 years old. For the legal assessment of young peoples’ 
decision to join the NSUF or NS, and to a certain extent also later acts of collabo- 
ration, as will be argued later, the fact that most had joined the NS movement at 
such an early age could have two implications. Firstly, it reduces their culpability 
and makes conscious criminal intent less likely, especially concerning their origi- 
nal motivation for entering the NSUF. Secondly, their young age of entry also 
means that most had been exposed to indoctrination over a period of three to 
five years while at an impressionable stage of development. 

The NS did not always accept resignations. Still, both adult and minor mem- 
bers sometimes left. While just eight percent of the NSUF or NS members born 
1924-1926 left the party, mostly in 1943-1945, only 1 % percent of those born 
1927-1931 did the same. The reasons for young peoples’ infrequent exit, even as 
they grew older, are probably complex. Several factors could affect minors’ abili- 
ties to act independently by leaving the NS movement: Firstly, the children’s loyalty 
to parents, who often would forbid their minors from withdrawing. Second, leav- 


19 Kvistad, Norges fylking, 90-91. 
20 Larsen, Database. 
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ing also meant losing a close-knit social community with peers. Third, the effect of 
yearlong propaganda, both at home and in the NS, will have been substantial. 

Regularly, entering the NSUF or NS as a young person led to more and some- 
times graver acts of collaboration, as that person was persuaded, or ordered, to 
assume particular positions and perform a multitude of services for the party 
or its regime.” Thus, while the gravity of their unlawful actions frequently esca- 
lated over time, minors found themselves caught in a web from which, as argued 
above, it was often not easy to escape.” 

A typical career of a minor within the NS regime is that of S. M. (born 1925). 
According to the newspaper Hamar Stiftstidende from 21 December, 1945, he joined 
the NSUF at the age of 16, by his own admission because his parents and siblings 
were already in the movement, but also because the youth organisation had “such 
a nice uniform.” When he turned 18, he was, like many other NSUF members, au- 
tomatically transferred to the NS, although the party’s own regulations dictated 
that transfer should only take place upon application. Later, he took part in 
both weapons training, guard duty and standby duty, that is actions that were con- 
sidered serious by the courts.” 

From a legal point of view, the multiple unlawful acts of collaboration carried 
out by minors after they joined the party cannot necessarily be excused and thus 
lead to acquittal because of the mitigating circumstances described above. Howev- 
er, even their more serious acts were committed not only at a young age but also 
within a specific context, which should be considered. 


The Norwegian treason trials in the light of 
transition theory 


Prior to our empirical analysis of the treason trial of Quisling’s youngest followers, 
we posit seven hypotheses, based on our application of transition theory and our 
knowledge of the legal settlement as such. The field of transition theory, in which 
transitional justice is a core perspective, was initially developed by political scien- 
tists in response to the wave of transitions from authoritarian to democratic rule 


21 In the NS movement more than one in three (34,9%) were females; see Larsen, Database. 
22 Stein Ugelvik Larsen, “Die Ausschaltung der Quislinge in Norwegen,” in Politische Säuberung in 
Europa: Die Abrechnung mit Faschismus und Kollaboration nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg, ed. Klaus- 
Dietmar Henke, and Claus Woller (Munich: dtv, 1991), 258-59. 

23 “Pästand om 4 % års fengsel for hotelldirektør E. D.,” Hamar Stiftstidende, 21 December, 1945, 
see also “Dagens gjester i forhørsretten,” Hamar Arbeiderblad, 11 July, 1945; “Seks hedemarkslandss- 
vikere fär dom i dag,” Hamar Arbeiderblad, 21 December, 1945. 
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in southern Europe in the late 1970s and subsequent examples of democratisation 
in other parts of the world.”* Yet, concepts and insights from this theoretical tra- 
dition can also be useful for the study of regime changes and subsequent legal 
processes that occurred long before the theories discussed here were formulated. 
There are many parallels between the transition back to democracy in Norway and 
other western European countries following the German occupation and later 
waves of democratisation.” 

Historically, new or reestablished democracies have chosen different solutions 
to the challenges raised by transitional justice, not least how to handle perpetra- 
tors and others who supported the old regime. Basically, the successor regime can 
either start a legal reckoning, as done in Norway and other occupied countries 
after their liberation in 1944-1945 or refrain from doing so. In transition theory, 
it is assumed that variation between countries on that score reflects differences 
in context. Typically, a transition caused by the collapse of the non-democratic re- 
gime will be followed by prosecutions, while a negotiated transition will not. The 
second decisive factor is the post-transitional balance of power. If the new demo- 
cratic government is strong and former adherents of the authoritarian regime are 
weak and delegitimised, a comprehensive legal process is likely; otherwise not.”® 

Where prosecutions are initiated following a transition to democracy, a typical 
feature is that the legal procedures chosen in this type of exceptional situation are 
partly different from those implemented under normal conditions. This reflects the 
tension that often arises between rule of law principles and other considerations, 
not least political ones in the broadest sense.?’ Moreover, such court settlements 
are also usually characterised by haste and limited resources. Finally, those sus- 
pected of collaborating with the fallen regime are often treated with little nuance 
due to an underlying perception of collective guilt.” 


24 Juan Linz and Alfred Stepan, Problems of democratic transition and consolidation: Southern Eu- 
rope, South America, and post-communist Europe (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1996); Jon Elster, Closing the books: Transitional justice in historical perspective (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2004). 

25 Stein Ugelvik Larsen, “Rettsoppgjor i en elitestyrt overgang: Gjeninnføringen av demokrati i 
Norge etter 1945,” in Forsoning eller rettferdighet? Om beskyttelse av menneskerettighetene gjennom 
rettstribunaler og sannhetskommisjoner, ed. Bård-Anders Andreassen and Elin Skaar (Oslo: Cappe- 
len Akademisk Forlag, 1998), 236, 252, 269. 

26 Baard Herman Borge, *Transitional Victimization: Collaborator's Offspring as Children at Risk,” 
in Children & Society 33 (2019), 215—216. 

27 Ivo de Figueiredo, “Et rettferdig oppgjør? Etterkrigsoppgjøret som rettslig og historisk prob- 
lem,” in Dahl and Sørensen, Et rettferdig oppgjør?, 44. 

28 Eva Schandevyl, "Transitional Justice and Cultural Memory: The Prison Diaries of Ernest Claes 
and their Literary Adaptation (1944—1951),” Life Writing 1 (2018), 10. 
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In Norway, following Germany’s capitulation and the instant collapse of Quis- 
ling’s regime the exile government on its return from London enjoyed legitimacy 
in public opinion and was determined to punish all former members of the NS. 
Both the form of transition and the ensuing power relations thus, in accordance 
with transition theory, provided for a comprehensive criminal process and 
harsh punishments. Another factor pulling in the same direction was the strong 
emotions that tend to characterise such court settlements when, as in this case, 
they are implemented immediately after the transition. While the Norwegian judi- 
ciary itself was not unaffected by the atmosphere, public opinion was heated and 
reluctant to accept lenient sentences.” 


Seven assumptions on the judiciary’s treatment 
of the youngest collaborators 


Our first assumption (A1) about the course of the reckoning with under-aged col- 
laborators born 1924-1931 is that even the youngest among them were subjected to 
zealous police scrutiny, also for petty acts that might fall within the broad defini- 
tion of treason in the NTO of 15 December, 1944. A reason for A1 is the comprehen- 
siveness of the legal settlement with NS and the lack of nuance often found in tran- 
sitional justice processes. 

In the second assumption (A2), we presume that most of the young ones in 
Larsen’s database did receive some form of penalty, even though a membership 
in the NSUF alone, according to a decision by the Attorney General in the autumn 
of 1945, would not be sufficient to punish.*° The reason for A2 is that, as explained 
earlier, there were frequently other charges brought, of varying severity, in addi- 
tion to NSUF membership. Even if trivial, they could in total justify a penalty for 
treason. 

A third assumption (A3) is that the youngest in our age sample nevertheless 
both avoided punishments more often and, if punished, received milder penalties 
than the oldest. What makes such a difference likely is that the older minors had 
not only committed more, but also in many cases more serious treasonous acts. An- 
other factor supporting H3 is that section 5 of the NTO, as mentioned above, al- 
lowed for a lighter penalty if unlawful acts of treason were committed before 
the age of 18. 


29 Borge and Vaale, Grunnlovens største prøve, 279-281. 
30 Andenæs, Det vanskelige oppgjøret, 31. 
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Assumption number four (A4) suggests that a significant number of minors 
were arrested and put in pretrial detention for weeks or months, even though 
they were only suspected of petty offences. The basis for A4 is that during the ju- 
dicial settlement, minors were treated in many ways like grownups. The London 
government’s directives on who should be arrested and detained gave no mini- 
mum age. Besides, Home Front arrest squads often brought in more suspects 
than those named on the official lists. Since arrestation and often prolonged in- 
ternment with questionable legal justification became a prior punishment for 
many adult NS members, some of the youngest almost certainly were also subject- 
ed to it." 

The fifth assumption (A5) is that minors were routinely ascribed criminal in- 
tent to betray their country, even when they themselves denied it. Like A4, this as- 
sumption assumes that minors and adults were treated in largely the same way. 
Neither young nor old had the right to a publicly appointed defence lawyer 
while the investigation was ongoing; the legal basis used was practically the 
same, as was the practice concerning criminal intent, according to A5.> 

In the sixth assumption (A6) we assume, based on the limited room for nuance 
in transitional justice processes, that the typical mitigating circumstances ex 
plained earlier were given varied and often only moderate weight in the assess- 
ment of individual minors. 

Finally, given the considerable room for judges’ discretion in the legal assess- 
ment of minors assumed in A6, our seventh assumption (A7) is that the judiciary’s 
practice regarding underage collaborators came to vary significantly. In the results 
section below our seven empirical assumptions are discussed chronologically, 
based on all the available sources. 


Results 1: An overview of the legal settlement with minor NS 
and NSUF members 


In the following table our sample of minors has been divided into three age 
groups, based on patterns found in the database. 


31 Borge and Vaale, Grunnlovens storste prove, 214-221. 

32 “Provisorisk anordning om rettergang i landssviksaker av 16. februar (Rettergangsanordnin- 
gen),” in Samling av provisoriske anordninger, kgl. res. m.v, published by Justisdepartementet (Lon- 
don: Justisdepartementet, 1945), 246—256. 
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Table 2: 3,968 investigated NSUF or NS members born 1924-1931, by outcome of their cases.” 


Punished Other outcome 
Sentence Fine Case Failure to Total 
dismissed prosecute, or 
acquittal 


Born 1924-1926 995 (31,2%) 1,286 (40,3%) 644 (20,2%) 264 (8,3%) 3,189 (100%) 


Born 1927-1928 81 (13,1%) 118 (19,1%) 313 (50,6%) 106 (17,1%) 618 (100%) 


Born 1929-1931 3 (1,8%) 5 (3,1%) 135 (83,8%) 18 (11,2%) 161 (100%) 


If we start with A1, the bottom row of Table 2 shows that also the youngest, born in 
1929-1931, as we assumed, were investigated by the police. Whether they were 
scrutinised for petty offences, we will discuss shortly. Regardless of that, there 
are far fewer investigated in this group, only 161, than in the two older groups. 
This could be due to the incompleteness of the NSUF archives combined with a 
lower recruitment 1943-1945. However, it also suggests that some cases in this 
age category, particularly those where only membership of the NSUF was a reason 
for suspicion, were disregarded and not investigated. The justification for such a 
practice would probably be the circular of the Attorney General of 15 November, 
1945. Since membership of the NSUF alone would not lead to a punishment, further 
investigations were probably not always considered necessary.°* 

Although the information found in Larsen’s database does not specify the 
grounds for the 161 investigations in question, the fact that less than five percent 
of the youngest suspects in the end received a punishment indicates mostly trivial 
acts of treason. In police documents, such examples abound. While S. B. S. (born 
1929) was investigated because of an application to the NS for money to travel to 
a course in model aircraft construction held by the party’s militia, the police in 
B. K. T’s (born 1929) case, among other things, tried to establish whether the 
boy had participated in a ski race under the auspices of NS and received a partic- 
ipant badge.” In conclusion, A1 nevertheless was weakened, since many of the 
youngest likely were not investigated. 

A2, on the other hand, was substantiated as the numbers for all three age 
groups in table 2 when added up show that 2,488 minors, i.e. nearly two thirds 
(62,7%) of the total sample, were either sentenced (272%) or fined (35,5%) for trea- 


33 Larsen, Database. 

34 Andreas Aulie, “Registrering av landssvikforbrytelsene med gjerningsbeskrivelse og statistikk,” 
in Om landssvikoppgjøret, published by Justisdepartementet (Gjøvik: Mariendal, 1962), 167, 247-248. 
35 RA/S-3138-28/D/Da/L0207/0002, Anr. 3277, S. B. S.; RA/S-3138-34/D/Da/L0014/0002, Anr. 98, B. K. T. 
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son.* Table 2 also supports A3, as the percentage who were punished increases sig- 
nificantly with the age of the suspects. 

We now move on to A4. Since arrest and detention were not always recorded 
in the first months after the liberation, it cannot be determined how many minors 
were detained, or for how long. However, in our review of cases, leaving the more 
serious acts of collaboration aside, we found many examples of arrests with un- 
clear justification and apparently unreasonably long detention. Thus, 15-year-old 
O. A. E., the boy who, as said in the introduction, was interned for more than 
six weeks due to his membership in the NSUF, was not an isolated case. The afore- 
mentioned B. K. T. was kept in internment for a full four months, mainly with the 
curious justification that there were still many Germans in Stryn, the small rural 
community he lived in.” Overall, the threshold for keeping underage collaborators 
in extended custody seems to have been low, even if they were only suspected of 
trivial offences. In conclusion, therefore, A4 is supported. 


Results 2: On the criminal intent of young suspects 


I have never heard of it being a punishable offence to be a member of NS or any other or- 
ganisation I have been a member of. J. H. B., (born 1924), 1945.°8 


To evaluate A5 it is necessary to review how the young defendants’ criminal intent 
was evaluated in a sample of court cases. Although the NTO effectively disregarded 
the Penal Code’s intent requirement by making NS membership itself a criminal 
offence, the court, or in trivial cases against passive members only the police, 
still had to address the issue. When dealing with adults, courts and police officers 
satisfied the intent requirement by routinely declaring, often contrary to the de- 
fendant’s own statement, that he or she “must have understood” that NS was pro- 
viding unlawful assistance to the enemy.*? To what extent was the same practice 
followed in cases involving minors, where such attribution of criminal intent 
could be even more problematic from a legal point of view? 

On the one hand, our review confirmed that even the young collaborators 
were regularly imputed with an intent to commit treason, even though, in accord- 
ance with the prevailing perception of reality in their families and environments, 


36 Out of the 3,968 a total of 1,079 were sentenced and 1,409 fined. 

37 RA/S-3138-34/D/Da/L0014/0002, Anr. 98, B. K. T. 

38 Cited after police interrogation, 8 August 1945, in RA/S-3138-04/D/Db/L0007/0008, Anr. 26/45, J. H. 
B., translated by the authors. 

39 Borge and Vaale, Grunnlovens største prøve, 145, 333. 
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they themselves denied it. In its verdict against B. T. (born 1924), Kongsberg District 
Court found that she had understood that Norway was at war with Germany, that 
the King and Government were continuing the fight from London and that NS was 
supporting the enemy. In her later application for pardon, however, she denied any 
criminal intent. When joining the NSUF at the age of 16, she had no knowledge of 
politics. Furthermore, she could not understand how caring for patients as a vol- 
untary nurse for the German Red Cross at Aker hospital in Oslo could be an illegal 
act.*° In its verdict against V. E. B. (born 1924), the Oslo District Court concluded 
that her joining the NSUF at the age of 16 was intentional treason, even though 
she herself had perceived the organisation as a kind of scouting movement. The 
court’s rather curious reasoning was that at the same time she had also taken a 
job in a German company and must therefore have been aware that both the 
job and her NSUF membership were criminal offences.** 

In many cases, the court drew a distinction in its assessment of intent between 
a defendant’s initial acts of collaboration, typically admission to the NSUF, and 
later, often more serious acts. The argument was that, although the defendants 
may not have fully understood the unlawfulness of their first actions, at least as 
they grew somewhat older they must have realised that NS supported the 
enemy. In one such case, the one against B. H. (born 1926), who joined the NSUF 
at the age of 15 %, Numedal county court assumed that he had already a year 
later, after having learned about the organisation’s ideology at a course, become 
sufficiently conscious and thus capable of committing intended treason.” To con- 
clude, A5 was supported by the evidence. 


Results 3: On the significance of mitigating circumstances in 
the courts 


As regards A6, this will also be illustrated by an examination of selected court de- 
cisions and their bases. A first observation is that, in cases against minors, there 
were widely differing views on possible mitigating circumstances and their signif- 
icance among both prosecutors and judges. Although the young age of the accused 
was normally mentioned, it was not clear how this factor would affect the sentenc- 
ing. Among the lawyers who participated in the treason trials, some argued that 
adolescence should not be exaggerated as a moderating or exonerating factor. In 


40 RA/S-3138-15/D/Da/L0033/0008, Anr. 232/45, B. T. 
41 RA/S-3138-01/D/Da/L0081/0001, Dnr. 659, V. E. B. 
42, RA/S-3138-15/D/Da/L0046/0008, Anr. 375/45, B. H. 
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the case against B. A. J. (born 1925), the prosecutor Olaf Trampe Kindt (1913-1995) 
rejected the idea that the defendant’s youth should have a mitigating effect, as 
Kindt considered the crimes too serious.” In another case, against E. W. (born 
1926), the prosecuting lawyer, Iver Holter Alnees (1904-1978), even stated that the 
court should react strictly precisely because of the defendant’s young age.** How- 
ever, a third prosecutor, police officer Ølvar Berven (1898-1979), highlighted adoles- 
cence as an extenuating circumstance in his assessment of G. D.’s (born 1926) ac- 
tions. He and other young people had been victims of ruthless propaganda, 
Berven said.” 

Similar age and environmental factors, primarily the minor’s family back- 
ground, were most often mentioned during the trials. Typically, one or both pa- 
rents of the defendant had been members of the NS, and judges therefore assumed 
that this had influenced him or her to a greater or lesser extent. When the Su- 
preme Court unanimously reduced the sentence against E. L. (born 1925), a son 
of a prominent NS man, the main reason was that the Aker county court had 
placed too little emphasis on the father’s influence. It had been “very strong,” ac- 
cording to the final verdict.* In some cases, however, information about the NS 
affiliation of parents and other close relatives was ignored by the court. Although 
in the case of P. L. (born 1925), who enrolled in the NSUF at 16, both his parents 
were members of the NS, this fact was neither mentioned as mitigating by the dis- 
trict court nor during the appeal hearing in the Supreme Court.” 

There are only a few examples of the court looking at the situation of these 
young defendants in its entirety, where both entry into the NSUF and later acts 
of treason can often be understood in the light of circumstances outside them- 
selves. When the lawyer Johs. Aanderaa (1905-1997), the defender of L. M.E. 
(born 1928), referred to the fact that he came from a NS family and was just 13 
when he was admitted to the NSUF, only to be boycotted by his comrades and 
later “met with Nazi nonsense at all hours of the day,” the court took little account 
of this.*® 


43 RA/S-3138-12/D/Da/L0030/0006, Dnr. 255, B. A. J. 

44 RA/S-3138-01/D/Da/L0020/0002, Dnr. 153, E. W. Traditionally, an argument for punishing young 
first-time offenders severely has been that it discourages them from committing new crimes in the 
future. Robert Galbiati and Francesco Drago, “Deterrent effect of imprisonment,” in Encyclopedia 
of Criminology and Criminal Justice (New York: Springer, 2014), 1023-1030. 

45 RA/S-3138-08/D/Da/L0022/0265, Anr. 97/46, G. D. 

46 RA/S-3138-01/D/Da/L0192/0006, Dnr. 1314, E. L. 

47 RA/S-3138-10/D/Da/L0001/0001, Dnr. 1, R. S. 

48 RA/S-3138-29/D/Da/L0055/0004, Anr. 321/45, L. M.E. 
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Several court reports give the impression that judges also often failed to see 
how, among other things, loyalty to parents and long-term NSUF indoctrination, 
as described earlier, made it difficult for young people to change course. Instead, 
it was often treated as a criminal offence for the young person not to have resigned 
from the party or not to have refused to carry out orders from superiors. Thus, B. 
H. (born 1926) was reproached by the Supreme Court for, at the age of 16, not hav- 
ing discussed the contents of an NSUF course with others who did not belong to the 
NS at his place of residence.” In the case against K. A. (born 1928), who at 16 had 
been ordered by the local NS militia leader to perform armed guard duty, and 
whose father was also in the NS and did guard service, a fact apparently unknown 
to the court, the boy was punished for not refusing.° Even when an NSUF boy had 
volunteered for German military service and was then consequently put under 
military discipline, as in the case of F. N. C. (born 1926), the court punished him 
for not later attempting to disobey orders or escape." 

All in all, A6 was supported. That the weight given to the special mitigating cir- 
cumstances was highly variable appears evident, not least due to the many differ- 
ent judges and courts involved in the legal reckoning. Lower court judgments could 
be made both stricter and milder by various departments of the Supreme Court 
depending on how youth and NS family had been weighted. Besides, even convic- 
tions where the court has allegedly given a young defendant a reduced sentence for 
treason appear in many cases to be as severe as in comparable cases against 
adults. 

As for our final assumption (A7), it follows logically from the conclusion of A6 
that the seventh is also supported by the empirical sources. Moreover, given the 
difficult judgments the court had to make in cases against juveniles, it is safe to 
assume that sentences varied even more than when the defendants were older. 


Conclusion 


We had uniforms and we marched, but we did not know what we were doing, we were mere- 
ly an echo of our parents. A. B., (born 1932).°? 


49 RA/S-3138-15/D/Da/L0046/0008, Anr. 375/45, B. H. 

50 RA/S-3138-32/D/Da/L0039/0201, Dnr. 198, K. A.; RA/S1543/D1/L0002/0007, ED-kort nr. 13219, S. A. 
51 RA/S-3138-05/D/Da/L0010/0007, Ark. 152, F. N. C. 

52 Cited after Baard Herman Borge, “De kalte oss naziyngel”: NS-barnas historie 1945-2002 (Oslo: 
Samlaget, 2002), 90, translated by the authors. 
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To summarise, the Norwegian court settlement with the youngest collaborators in 
general went as we expected based on transitional justice theory and knowledge 
about the trials. All our assumptions, except for Al, were substantiated. There is 
therefore good reason to argue that many of the youngest NS members were un- 
fairly treated by the police and courts not only by today’s but also by pre-war legal 
standards. The root cause of this injustice is that children in their teens were large- 
ly treated as adults in the sense that many of them were presumed, on dubious 
grounds, not only to have acted both voluntarily and independently, but also to 
have committed the political crime of treason deliberately. The courts routinely 
ruled that underage defendants had “voluntarily” and “without coercion” joined 
the NSUF, regardless of their parents being members of the NS or not. Although 
the juveniles rarely mentioned having been pressured or influenced at home, as 
this could have worsened their father’s and mother’s treason cases, crucial paren- 
tal influence was often cited in testimonies. 

In the Norwegian legal literature, the discussion of children’s criminal respon- 
sibility at different ages has historically revolved around their culpability. It has 
often been pointed out that they have not yet developed an understanding of 
the social nature of certain crimes and therefore cannot construct counter-narra- 
tives like an adult.” Even so, while a political act such as treason in German-occu- 
pied Norway is an obvious example of a crime committed in a complex social con- 
text, only rarely did the judiciary reflect on how the minors related to their 
political crimes. When R. S. (born 1926) was asked by magistrate Gunnar Christian 
Otterbech (1881-1963) why he at 14 had joined the NSUF, he replied that he thought 
the party programme was “correct”. However, when Otterbech followed up by ask- 
ing if he really had had any interest in politics at such a young age, S. replied in the 
negative.°* In this way he was probably representative of many young defendants. 

Finally, what lessons may be drawn for dealing with young offenders, both in 
general and after future transitions to democracy? From today’s perspective, the 
assessments and sentences that took significant account of the circumstances of 
minors’ actions undoubtedly appear in the best light. Thus, the attitude demon- 
strated by the two Supreme Court judges, Cathinko Stub Holmboe (1892-1980) 
and Einar Hanssen (1874-1952), who in several cases argued strongly for sentence 
reduction because they thought a minor NS member received too harsh a punish- 
ment, may stand as an example to follow for future jurists.” 


53 Gröning, “Kriminell lavalder,” 317-318. 

54 RA/S-3138-10/D/Da/L0001/0001, Dnr. 1, R. S. 

55 RA/S-3138-32/D/Da/L0013/0071, Dnr. 70, O. E. A.; RA/S-3138-32/D/Da/L0012/0064, Dnr. 63, I. H. 0; 
RA/S-3138-05/D/Da/L0010/0007, Ark. 152, F. N. C.; RA/S-3138-15/D/Da/L0046/0008, Anr. 375/45, B. H. 
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Part III: Critical Reflections on the German 
Discourse on ‘Children of the Occupation’ 


Elke Kleinau 

Black German ‘Occupation Children’ in the 
Focus of Anthropological Research: 
Continuities and Discontinuities 


Introduction 


In the early 1950s, several anthropological studies on Black German children were 
published in the then recently founded Federal Republic of Germany.’ These chil- 
dren were mostly the offspring of German women and Black US soldiers who had 
been temporarily stationed in Germany after the Second World War. They were 
referred to at the time by many derogatory names; ‘Besatzungskinder’ [‘occupation 
children’] was one of the least offensive.” The children were the subject of debates 
in academia, politics, the media and wider society, with ‘race’ being “equated with 


‘Blackness’ (rather than ‘Jewishness’) and Blackness with African American pater- 


nity”.? Discussions centred on whether and in what respects Black children dif- 


fered from white children of the same age. There were two opposing standpoints. 
The first vehemently took the view that Black children could not be integrated into 
white German society and proposed that they should be adopted abroad, prefera- 
bly in the United States. Should this plan not prove feasible for all the children, 
special institutions would need account for their upbringing and education. The 


1 I use the expression Black German children, firstly, by way of distinction from discriminatory 
contemporary terms and, secondly, to highlight that these children, as the children of single moth- 
ers, were German citizens. In hegemonic discourse, white is unmarked while Black is marked. 
Since Black functions as a political self-designation, it is capitalised in this chapter. By contrast, 
white is italicised to indicate its constructed nature and the privileged status of whiteness: see Adi- 
beli Nduka-Agwu and Wendy Sutherland, “Schwarze, Schwarze Deutsche,” in Rassismus auf gut 
Deutsch: Ein kritisches Nachschlagewerk zu rassistischen Sprachhandlungen, ed. Adibeli Nduka- 
Agwu and Antje Lann Hornscheidt (Frankfurt a.M.: Brandes & Apsel, 2013), 85-90. 

2 Pejorative terms used in contemporary German sources have been placed in single quotation 
marks to indicate critical distance from them. These terms include ‘Rasse’, here translated as 
‘race’, which often is not used as a critical category of analysis (akin to ‘ethnicity’) but refers to 
a concept of ‘natural racial identity’. ‘Mischling’, a pejorative term used for a person of mixed 
‘race’ (similar to English expressions such as ‘half-breed’), has in most cases been left untranslated. 
3 Heide Fehrenbach, “‘Ami-Liebchen’ und ‘Mischlingskinder’: Rasse, Geschlecht und Kultur in der 
deutsch-amerikanischen Begegnung,” in Nachkrieg in Deutschland, ed. Klaus Neumann (Hamburg: 
Hamburger edition, 2001), 185. This and all other quotations from German sources have been trans- 
lated into English. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https:/doi.org/10.1515/9783111010649-009 
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other standpoint favoured integration and hoped that the prejudices that existed 
in society could be dispelled by science, politics and the media.* 

It was not the first time that ‘Mischlinge’ or ‘Rassenmischlinge’ [‘people of 
mixed race’] had been the focus of scholarly attention. Anthropological studies 
of ‘Mischlinge’ had a long tradition in Germany, stretching back from the post- 
war period through the National Socialist and colonial eras. This tradition was 
firmly embedded in scholarly theories and institutions, and had many prominent 
representatives. There had already been Black ‘occupation children’ after the First 
World War, the result of relations between French colonial soldiers and local 
women. Referred to as ‘Rhineland bastards’ [‘Rheinlandbastarde’], these children 
were the subject of a racist panic whipped up in the Weimar Republic by the 
Black Shame campaign [Schwarze-Schmach-Kampagne]. Colonial soldiers were 
also stationed in the French occupation zone after the Second World War, but 
their children did not, by contrast, become a focus of anthropological research 
in the fledgling Federal Republic." 

Heide Fehrenbach argues that the societal and scholarly attention paid to 
Black ‘occupation children’ played a key role in the “transition from the National 
Socialist ‘racial state’ [‘Rassenstaat’] to a democracy”. By demonstrating social ac- 
ceptance of this minority, Fehrenbach claims, Germany was able to redefine itself 
after the end of the National Socialist dictatorship and, through a process of “na- 
tional rehabilitation”, present itself to the international community as a “reformed 
character”.” As examples of scholarly acceptance, Fehrenbach points to Walter 
Kirchner’s and Rudolf Sieg’s anthropological studies of ‘biracial’ or ‘mixed’ [‘Misch- 
ling’] children.® Although these studies have some continuities with the ideas of 
‘Rassenanthropologie’ [‘racial anthropology’] and ‘Rassenhygiene’ [‘racial hygiene’] 
from earlier periods, Fehrenbach claims that, unlike their predecessors, they took 


4 See Yara-Colette Lemke Muniz de Faria, Zwischen Fiirsorge und Ausgrenzung: Afrodeutsche ,Be- 
satzungskinder* im Nachkriegsdeutschland (Berlin: Metropol, 2002). 

5 See Reiner Pommerin, “Sterilisierung der Rheinlandbastarde”: Das Schicksal einer farbigen deut- 
schen Minderheit, 1918-1937 (Düsseldorf: Droste, 1979), 10-22; Sandra Maß, Weifse Helden, schwarze 
Krieger: Zur Geschichte kolonialer Männlichkeit in Deutschland, 1918-1964 (Cologne/Weimar/Vien- 
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account of the children’s social environment and distanced themselves from a 
purely biologistic perspective.” In this chapter I would like to critically question 
Fehrenbach’s thesis about the discontinuity of anthropological research by closely 
examining some of the studies she mentions, as well as some of the studies from 
the colonial and National Socialist periods to which both Kirchner and Sieg explic- 
itly refer. 

My investigation proceeds in chronological order. The first section (2.1) consid- 
ers a study of a group descended from Boer men and indigenous women that was 
conducted by Eugen Fischer (1874-1967) in the colony of German South West Afri- 
ca, and was the first published in Germany to address questions of ‘Rassenmi- 
schung’ [‘racial mixing’]. At the time of publication, Fischer was a professor of 
anatomy at the University of Freiburg. He would later become one of three direc- 
tors of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Anthropology, Human Heredity and Eugen- 
ics, which was founded in 1927 In the next section (2.2), I analyse Wolfgang Abel’s 
1937 study of the children of French colonial soldiers and German women born 
after the First World War. Abel (1905-1997) was an assistant to Fischer at the Kai- 
ser Wilhelm Institute, and his report on the ‘Rhineland bastards’ gave scientific le- 
gitimation to these children and young people being forcibly sterilised during the 
National Socialist period in the name of ‘racial hygiene’.’° Finally, in order to con- 
firm or refute the thesis concerning the discontinuity of anthropological research, 
the third section of this chapter focuses on the writings of Walter Kirchner, as 
these venture more explicitly than Sieg’s study into the realm of psychological 
and sociological conclusions. I examine Kirchner’s references to the ideas and 
methods of earlier anthropological studies from the colonial and National Socialist 
periods. One key focus concerns whether the paradigm shift that ostensibly occur- 
red in anthropology during the transition to a post-war democratic order was mo- 
tivated by a desire to critically distance the discipline from anthropologists who 
had helped to legitimise crimes against Black children and young people. 


9 See Fehrenbach, “Farbige Besatzungskinder,” 307. 

10 In the days of the Wilhelmine Empire, German academic discourse adopted the concept of ‘ra- 
cial hygiene’ rather than the internationally standard term ‘eugenics’. This was a consequence of 
many German scholars and scholarly institutions having links to the ethno-nationalist movement. 
See Peter Weingart, Jiirgen Kroll and Kurt Bayertz, Rasse, Blut und Gene: Geschichte der Eugenik 
und Rassenhygiene in Deutschland (Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1992), 98-100. 
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‘Mischlinge’ in anthropological discourse 


Colonial discourse 


Around the turn of the century, there was great general interest in Mendel’s theory 
of inheritance, with biologists and zoologists conducting many and varied experi- 
ments on the crossing of plant and animal species. Against this backdrop, Eugen 
Fischer sought to obtain “material on the question of racial mixing, that is, 
cross-breeding and heredity in humans”.'' In 1908, he carried out a field study 
in the colony of German South West Africa that he claimed was the first in the his- 
tory of anthropology to investigate “a typical bastard population [Bastardpopula- 
tion]” rather than “pure racial types overseas”.'” The question he was concerned 
with was “whether and how the mixing of peoples of different races produces a 
new race, a mixed race [Mischrasse], whether such a race will survive, whether 
and how it will change, whether the ‘old’ race will reassert itself, ‘unmix’ itself, 
whether and how a new environment will affect a race that migrates”.’* After 
the ‘Rehoboth Basters’™* achieved fame back in the ‘motherland’ as allies who 
had fought alongside Germany in the colonial war against the Herero and Nama 
peoples (1904-1907), Fischer concluded that there might be value in “departling] 
from the old convention of the anthropology of pure races and instead study[ing] 
the phenomenon of bastardisation”.’® Fischer’s use of the term ‘race’ is confusingly 
ambiguous: while his dramatic reference to “the genesis and death of races [Ras- 


11 Eugen Fischer, Die Rehobother Bastards und das Bastardisierungsproblem beim Menschen: An- 
thropologische und ethnographische Studien am Rehobother Bastardvolk in Deutsch-Stidwest-Afrika 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer, 2013), 57. 

12 Fischer, Rehobother Bastards, v. 

13 Fischer, Rehobother Bastards, 1. 

14 According to Fischer, ‘Rehoboth Basters’, or ‘Rehobother Bastards’, was how the group he stud- 
ied referred to themselves; he reported that they were proud of their white lineage (see Fischer, 
Rehobother Bastards, 139). In the Middle Ages, ‘bastard’ was a pejorative label applied to the 
child of a nobleman and a woman below his standing. Only later on did the term come to be 
used more generally for those born out of wedlock. Kien Nghi Ha explains that people of 
‘mixed’ origin challenged “the absolutist faith in the divinely given superiority of those born to 
rule as an unquestionable legitimation of power” and “the ideology of pure aristocratic blood”. 
In the colonial context, “the idea of pure aristocratic blood as a means of social exclusion” became 
the “historical point of departure for modern concepts of race”. Kien Nghi Ha, Unrein und ver- 
mischt: Postkoloniale Grenzgänge durch die Kulturgeschichte der Hybridität und der kolonialen 
“Rassenbastarde” (Bielefeld: transcript, 2010), 122. 

15 Fischer, Rehobother Bastards, 3. 
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senentstehung und Rassentod]”'° appears to suggest that he espouses the degener- 
ation thesis, which postulates the decline of ‘higher races’ as a result of ‘racial mix- 
ing’, elsewhere he casts doubt on the existence of ‘pure races’, arguing that the 
“genesis of almost all peoples”, including in Europe, had involved such mixing. This 
was, he claims, a consequence of wars and military conflicts, following which a 
“class of conquerors” invariably installed itself over the “indigenous population” 
and “generations of racial mixing” ensued.'* However, nowhere in the world 
had this process produced a discrete, independently existing ‘race’. The result, 
rather, was a “racial hodgepodge [Rassenbrei], a racial proletariat” that was “whol- 
ly uninteresting” from an anthropological perspective.’® In German South West Af- 
rica, by contrast, a “clearly delineable mixed population” had resulted from 
“peaceful mixing”?" of two “heterogeneous original races [Stammrassen]” in a pre- 
cisely defined geographic region south of Windhoek, and due to the small size of 
this population it was possible to trace the families “back to their origins [...] in the 
region of today’s Cape Land in the second half of the eighteenth century”.”' The 
Rehobothers’ ancestors were semi-nomadic Boer cattle farmers who moved inland 
to escape enforced settlement by the British colonial administration. The Boers, in 
turn, were a group descended from mainly Dutch immigrants to the Cape Colony. 
Due to a lack of white women, the Boer men married indigenous Nama women. 
According to Fischer, since the men’s “simple life” was not dissimilar to that of 
a “primitive people [Naturvolk], many enduring [...] good and blessed mixed mar- 
riages took place”,” and the offspring of these marriages in turn married ‘their 
own kind’. This gave rise to small communities “that due to the herdsman’s life 
were preserved in relative isolation and hence as true bastards”.”* Concubinage, 
rape and prostitution were far more common in the colonies than legal marriages, 
but Fischer wholly ignores these violent aspects of the relations between white 
men and indigenous women. 

In the early stages of the colonisation of German South West Africa, the Re- 
hobothers, who were fending off livestock raids by the Nama and Herero, formed 
an ‘alliance of protection and defense’ [Schutz- und Trutzbündnis] with the Ger- 
mans and fought on their side in the colonial war, which earned them “privileged 


16 Fischer, Rehobother Bastards, 1. 

17 On the degeneration thesis, see Weingart, Kroll and Bayertz, Rasse, Blut und Gene, 17-66. 
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status among the natives”.”* By contrast with the ‘purely’ indigenous population, 
Fischer believed the Rehobothers were capable of learning, though he primarily 
ascribed the community’s positive development to “twenty years of cultivating ef- 
forts [Kulturarbeit]” by the mission.” In his eyes, the missionaries’ success in get- 
ting the Rehobothers to build permanent houses while the “pure Hottentots” re- 
mained in their “squalid huts” proved that the former were “greatly superior to 
the pure natives in terms of vigour, intelligence and industry”.”® Fischer thus con- 
ceded that the Rehobothers were somewhat more civilised than the Nama, but at- 
tributed this to “German rule”.”’ 

By surveying families who had been living in Rehoboth since 1870, Fischer pro- 
duced twenty-three family trees, which he checked against the mission’s registry of 
baptisms. He identified thirty-seven men married to Nama women as the commun- 
ity’s ‘founding fathers’, whose descendants had propagated among themselves. The 
men’s origins was far less homogeneous than originally assumed. Fischer found 
“seventeen Dutch, eleven Germans” and nine whose origin was uncertain.”* Two 
of the men may have been from Britain, while the surnames of two others 
made Fischer “suspect that the male line too led to Hottentots and not to whites”.”® 
Fischer was also not convinced of the ‘purity’ of the maternal line, which may also 
have included “Damara or Herero girls”.*° 

The Rehobothers initially refused to cooperate with the anthropologist, as they 
were “too highly cultivated to be studied ‘like natives”. Fischer could, they told 
him, “just as well conduct his studies on the missionary and Oberleutnant (district 
head)”; they were not ‘savages’ [‘Wilde’]. Thomas Etzemiiller, who has studied 
Fischer’s unpublished memoirs, recounts that Fischer was able to win the Rehob- 


others’ trust “because he had ‘cured’ one inhabitant’s (already subsiding) pneumo- 


24 Fischer, Rehobother Bastards, 35. For instance, they were not required to carry a passport and 
were exempt from the ban on keeping horses and heavy livestock. This ban deprived the Herero 
and Nama of their livelihoods, and they were forced into wage labour for the white farmers. 
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nia [...] and because he often prescribed heavy wine as medicine”.*” Aware that it 
was officially forbidden to give alcohol to the indigenous population,” which in the 
eyes of the whites also included the Rehobothers, Fischer may have thought it im- 
prudent to disclose this tactic in his published study. Publicly, he instead ascribed it 
to the missionary’s efforts, who told the Rehobothers that Fischer might be able to 
prove “that they were really ‘different’ from [...] [and] ‘better’ than the natives”” 3 
Due to the ‘racial pride’ of his ‘objects of investigation’ [Untersuchungsobjekte], 
Fischer could not deploy the full spectrum of contemporary anthropological re- 
search methods. Measuring naked bodies — a method used without compunction 
on ‘savages’ at that time — would have brought the enterprise to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. Fischer would also not countenance digging for skeletal remains in a Chris- 
tian cemetery that was still in active use, though he had fewer scruples about 
doing so at abandoned burial sites.” Fischer took measurements of 310 men, 
women and children, documenting their height, the length of their torso, legs, 
arms and hands, the width of their nose and mouth and the distance between 
their eyes. He also photographed them from the front, in profile and in half profile. 
In the absence of a Dutch comparison group, he referred to a study of 100 men 
from Baden (in southern Germany) provided by a friendly colleague and a mea- 
surement of 100 Baden women conducted by Fischer and a female fellow research- 
er named Breitung.”° The comparison with these groups is questionable in several 
respects. Fischer explained his decision to use a south German population group, 
despite the fact that the “Nordic race” supposedly predominated among the Rehob- 
others’ white ancestors,”” by saying that “no single ethnic group in Europe [...] has 
really been the subject of thorough anthropological study”.*® While nothing is 
known about the group of women, the men were soldiers, which means they 
had undergone a medical examination, been declared fit for military service 
and likely represented a positive selection of Baden men in terms of physical per- 
formance and height. The Rehobother population displayed so little homogeneity 
that Fischer divided them into three groups according to the degree of “mixing 
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of blood [Blutmischung]”: mainly European, intermediate and mainly Hottentot’.”° 
His observations on his subjects’ facial features make clear that the classification 
of people into these groups was by no means based on objective criteria: the clas- 
sification was, he said, extremely difficult, since “even someone very familiar with 
this people may in some cases be uncertain whether a particular individual is a 
pure Boer or bastard and in others whether they are a bastard or a Hottentot”.* 
The classification was determined not just by the Rehobothers’ phenotypical ap- 
pearance, but also by the line of descent gleaned from family trees. ‘Regularly bas- 
tardised’ [regelmäßig verbastardisiert] individuals were assigned to the intermedi- 
ate group. The mainly European group comprised individuals in whom, “just as in 
the breeding of animals”, the ‘lesser race’ had been ‘improved’, in this case by 
white men, while Fischer claimed that for most of those assigned to the final 
group this was due to “a woman bringing in pure Hottentot blood when a bastard 
man married a Hottentot instead of a bastard girl”.* This categorisation of higher 
and lower ‘races’ influenced not just the Europeans’ perceptions but those of the 
‘Basters’ themselves: although family social standing was generally measured in 
the community according to their wealth, even members of poorer families 
could gain prestige if they were more European in appearance.” According to 
Fischer, the ‘influx of European blood’ was evident not just phenotypically, but 
also in the fact that certain individuals had inherited “greater energy, prudence 
and industry” [Energie, Voraussicht, Tüchtigkeit].* 

After analysing the vast quantities of physiological data that Fischer had col- 
lected and making elaborate calculations of correlations, he concluded that his 
findings were consonant with Mendel’s laws of inheritance. He had not discovered 
a new ‘race’, but his research had — “probably for the first time on a somewhat 
broader basis — established that human races cross in accordance with Mendelian 
laws, just like countless plant and animal breeds”.** Fischer here ascribes to him- 
self the status of a scientific pioneer, a view that was still being reproduced in a 
1961 reprint of his study that praised it as “the foundational scientific work of 
human genetics”.”” Etzemiiller has persuasively demonstrated that Fischer used 
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questionable means to produce an “evidence of objectivity”, but what is of great- 


er interest for the context of ‘children of the occupation’ is the far-reaching psycho- 
logical and political conclusions that Fischer drew from his bio-anthropological 
measurements, observations and interviews and his ‘purely objective’ interpreta- 
tions of photographs. While Fischer used what were at that time standard anthro- 
pological tools to take the measurements of the Rehobothers’ bodies,” it is not at 
all clear what methods were used to conduct and analyse the interviews and eth- 
nographic observations. 

Despite granting to the Rehobothers a degree of intellectual distinction, which 
set them apart from the ‘pure’ Herero and Nama, the general characteristics Fisch- 
er observed were almost wholly negative. He ascribed to them a certain “impassiv- 
ity [Teilnahmslosigkeit]” and a “placid temperament, tending towards the phleg- 
matic”, which he believed was a product both of their Boer ancestry and the 
influence of the climate.** Fischer also described the Rehobothers as having a “pov- 
erty of feeling [Gefühlsarmut]”, which was also evident in “the lack of poetry, art 
and song”.* Though the Rehobothers undeniably displayed a certain “tenacity and 
endurance” when hunting, they lacked the “industrious energy” [Arbeitsenergie] 
of the European, the “tenacity to persist and keep on trying by new ways and 
new means to achieve a goal once it has been set”.°° In addition, they lack the abil- 
ity to deny oneself certain things so as to obtain greater rewards in the future. As 
an example of behaviour directed at immediate gratification, Fischer mentions the 
Rehobothers’ thirst for alcohol, which he himself had fuelled in his attempts to re- 
cruit participants to his study. Contrary to views holding that indigenous people 
were capable of being educated and ‘civilised’, Fischer insisted that the ‘Basters’ 
were “culturally and intellectually inferior to the pure whites”.°' Like all ‘coloured 
races’, they were completely unable to produce task and goal-oriented leaders for 
politics, industry, technology and science, notwithstanding the existence of “occa- 
sional highly gifted bastard individuals”.°” In “free competition”, the ‘Basters’ were 
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inferior to the whites, they were in need of “continuous white leadership 
[Führung]”.°° Fischer believed the Rehobothers’ “arrogance over their ‘superior’ 
blood” to be dangerous,°* as it threatened to undermine the white rule established 
in the colony by blurring the ‘racial barrier’ [Rassenschranke]. Ha notes that 
‘Mischlinge’ were deemed to pose a threat due not to their “otherness” but rather 
the “cultural and physical similarity [...] between colonised and colonisers”.°° In 
his policy conclusions, Fischer recommended treating the Rehobothers as “natives 
[Eingeborene]”.*° “Justice”, he said, does not consist “in artificial protection”, nor 
were the Rehobothers owed gratitude for their support in the war as the ‘Basters’ 
had simply “done their duty”, and even that only because they themselves stood to 
benefit.” The Rehobothers merited protection only insofar as they were of benefit 
to the whites as a “native labourer class”. This recommendation dovetailed neatly 
with the educational policy that the missions were already practising with Misch- 
ling’ children. Educating these children offered an apt solution to the acute short- 
age of skilled labourers in the colony, particularly in jobs that were less attractive 
to the whites but for which the ‘pure’ natives lacked the necessary skills.” Howev- 
er, Fischer warned that any further ‘mixing’ with whites must be prevented at all 
costs, as “every European people without exception had suffered intellectual and 
cultural decline from absorption of substandard elements”.® Here Fischer clearly 
outs himself as an advocate of the degeneration thesis, despite not having present- 
ed any empirical evidence for this thesis in his study. Although Fischer regarded 
the ban on ‘mixed marriages’ introduced in 1905 as a matter for legislators and 
administrators, he did expressly welcome the classification of ‘Mischling’ children 
as ‘natives’ [Eingeborene] and the exclusion of their whole family from the white 
community, as the man in such families had broken “the bridge between himself 
and his people”.® The ‘mixed marriages’ ban and the annulment of existing mar- 
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riages two years later deprived wives and children of German citizenship, so that 
racism “suspended the patrilineal rule that otherwise applied”. 

In the early twentieth century, Fischer was regarded by the international 
scientific community as an eminent authority in his field. Subsequent work consis- 
tently referred to his study as “an authoritative source”, in which the harm of ‘ra- 
cial mixing’ had been proved beyond any doubt. This thesis “was henceforth con- 
sidered a basic tenet of racial hygiene”. 


Anthropological discourse in the Weimar Republic and under 
National Socialism 


In the 1920s, the discourse of ‘racial hygiene’ no longer centred on the ‘Mischlinge’ 
living in the colonies, as the German Empire had lost its colonial possessions after 
the First World War. Rather, with French colonial troops now occupying the Rhine- 
land, the discussion of the harms of ‘racial mixing’ shifted to the ‘motherland’. The 
Black Shame campaign was based on a “propagandistic narrative” about “maraud- 
ing, raping hordes of African soldiers”, who were regarded by most Germans as a 
sexual and ‘racial’ threat and a national humiliation. The soldiers, whose deploy- 
ment on European soil had already been described during the war itself as “a 
threat to European culture and civilisation”, came from various parts of the 
French colonial empire: today’s Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Senegal, Madagascar 
and Vietnam. The majority were Moroccans, which is why reports of alleged sexual 
crimes against white German women concentrated on this group. Groups from 
across the political spectrum participated in the campaign, ranging from the 
ethno-nationalist German Emergency Association against the Black Shame 
[Deutscher Notbund gegen die Schwarze Schmach] to the Rhenish Women’s Lea- 
gue [Rheinische Frauenliga], and they were supported by activists abroad.°® The 
German-American journalist Ray Beveridge toured Germany and Scandinavia, ad- 
vocated solidarity with Germany’s protest against the ‘breach of civilisation’ [‘Zivi- 
lisationsbruch’] and openly called for the lynching of Black men who molested 
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white women.” At the request of the Swedish pastor Martin Liljeblad, in 1923 the 
German authorities began a first census of the Mischling’ children in the Rhine- 
land. Contrary to the propaganda about the instinctual urges [starke Triebhaftig- 
keit] of the ‘black hordes’, only one woman reported “the birth of her child 
being due to rape”.* The precise number of children was difficult to ascertain, be- 
cause many mothers would not disclose the identity of the father and in many 
cases it was impossible to determine a child's ‘racial’ origin.” Liljeblad predicted 
the nightmare scenario of a ‘deluge’ of an estimated 1,800 ‘coloured bastard chil- 
dren’ per year, who in the long term would threaten the nation’s ‘racial’ unity 
as inner enemies. Although this prediction was completely detached from reality,’ 
the foreign ministry nonetheless felt compelled to appoint two ‘racial hygiene’ ex- 
perts for a conference planned in Sweden. One of them was Eugen Fischer.” 

Politicians, civil servants and doctors discussed measures to ‘maintain racial 
purity’, but plans to strip the children of their citizenship, sterilise them and de- 
port them to Africa or Asia were officially dropped after 1927 There was no 
legal basis for carrying out these measures, since as children of single mothers 
the Rhenish ‘occupation children’ were German citizens. Many of the mothers re- 
fused to hand over their children and sterilisation was prohibited in the Weimar 
Republic. Despite this, doctors had been carrying out illegal sterilisations on ‘men- 
tally deficient people’ [‘Schwachsinnige’] since 1919, without the prosecutors inter- 
vening.’” The fact that these measures were not used on the Mischling’ children, 
who were often classified as ‘intellectually substandard’ [‘geistig minderwertig’], 
was likely due not only to a lack of consent from their mothers but also to the Wei- 
mar Republic’s “foreign policy considerations”.”? One point that supports this the- 
sis is that the ‘Third Reich’ was also mindful of foreign policy consequences in its 
early days, and the forced sterilisation of children in 1937 was conducted in com- 
plete secrecy and outside of any legal framework. 

A law allowing voluntary sterilisation on a eugenic basis never came to a vote 
in the Weimar Republic.” The committee that prepared the draft bill for the law 
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included Eugen Fischer and Hermann Muckermann (1877-1962), a Catholic theolo- 
gian, former Jesuit priest and head of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute’s eugenics de- 
partment,” who would later be Walter Kirchner’s doctoral supervisor. The draft 
bill laid the groundwork for the passing of the Law for the Prevention of Hereditar- 
ily Diseased Offspring [Gesetz zur Verhütung erbkranken Nachwuchses] in 1933, 
which allowed the forced sterilisation of ‘genetically defective’ [‘erblich belastet’] 
individuals. This law was not used on the Rhenish ‘Mischling’ children, but the Na- 
tional Socialist regime’s interest in a quick ‘solution to the problem’ is clear from 
the fact that the Prussian interior minister commissioned a statistical survey of the 
offspring of colonial soldiers. Since this quantitative survey alone did not ‘prove’ 
that these children were ‘intellectually substandard’, it was accompanied by an an- 
thropological study conducted by Wolfgang Abel (1905-1997) in July 1933. He was 
supposed to establish, or himself wished to establish, “whether it could be deter- 
mined on the basis of appearance what race the fathers belonged to” and “how 
the bastard children compared with average German children in terms of their 
state of health and intellectual capacities”.”* The study focused on Wiesbaden 
and the borough of Biebrich, which was incorporated in 1926, because a large num- 
ber of children of occupation soldiers were registered there. Of the forty-four chil- 
dren living in Wiesbaden and the two living in Biebrich, some were excluded be- 
cause their fathers were white.” That left a group of thirty-three children, 
spanning a wide range of ages: twenty-seven children aged seven to thirteen 
each had a Moroccan father, six aged five to nine a Vietnamese one.”® Abel’s meth- 
odology was similar to Fischer’s. The children were meticulously measured and 
photographed, with Abel showing a marked interest in “negroid nose shapes” 
and “Mongolian folds”.”* For records of the children’s health, he referred to health 
questionnaires administered by the Wiesbaden school physician,® which among 
other things documented the children’s behaviour at home and at school and 
their educational attainment compared with their class as a whole.” The children 
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had remarkably poor health, with frequent occurrences of rickets and tuberculo- 
sis, which Abel immediately ascribed to their “paternal heritage”; environmental 
factors such as poor living conditions or malnutrition were not considered an ad- 
equate explanation. By contrast, psychological problems that manifested at an 
early age, such as “night crying, nail-biting, twitching eyelids [and] speech defects”, 
were attributed to the children's mothers,” who according to Abel were likewise 
“not exactly of the best stock [Erbe]”.* Abel did not provide any facts about the 
social origins and precarious economic situation of the mostly single mothers,” 
but with remarks such as that about their ‘stock’ he did stoke resentment against 
‘dissolute’ women who had been intimate with ‘men of a foreign race’ [‘Fremdras- 
sige’] and therefore lacked a resolute National Socialist ‘racial consciousness’ [‘Ras- 
sebewusstsein’]. Noting the “frequent psychopathies of Jews”, Abel also drew a 
connection between the question of ‘racial mixing’ between Blacks and whites 
on the one hand and the Jewish question’ on the other.” The concept of ‘host peo- 
ples’ [‘Wirtsvölker’] presented both Jewish and Black people as ‘blood-sucking par- 
asites’ on the ‘body of the German people.” 

To ascertain the intellectual capacity of the colonial soldiers’ children, the re- 
port cards of all the children in their classes were analysed. The number of docu- 
ments that were analysed sounds impressive — “1,500 report cards from 993 school- 
children”®® - but there were only report cards for twenty-seven ‘Mischling’ 
children, so the comparison appears to have little informative value. Although 
Abel himself admitted that his findings were not statistically significant, he still 
claimed that the children’s performance was substandard on average and believed 
this was supported by Robert Yerkes’s 1921 study on adult white and ‘coloured’ 
army recruits.*? 

The German-Moroccan children’s behaviour was judged to be very poor. How- 
ever, Abel did not observe the children’s behaviour in the classroom himself, but 
relied on statements from teachers and welfare workers, who claimed that the 
children were difficult or impossible to teach and exhibited “disobedience, disor- 
derliness, a preference for street life, great excitability and violent tempers”. The 
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German-Vietnamese children, by contrast, were considered “obedient and easy to 
teach”.”° It is doubtful that Abel would have come to more positive conclusions had 
he conducted the observations himself, given that he did not even notice the con- 
siderable age gap between his two study groups. The oldest German-Moroccan chil- 
dren had already begun puberty, during which a certain rebelliousness against 
adult authority figures can be observed in almost all children. 

Abel did not advance any policy solutions to the ‘Mischling problem’ in this 
publication, but from 1937 onwards he (as did Fischer) served as an anthropolog- 
ical expert for committees that decided on the sterilisation of ‘Rhineland bastards’. 
The sterilisations were carried out in a secret operation coordinated by the Gesta- 
po in Berlin.” 

Finally, it remains to be said that racial hygienic ideas were not an ‘invention’ 
of German colonialism, nor of National Socialism. The only thing unique about Na- 
tional Socialism was the ‘bureaucratic efficiency’ with which life-destroying ‘racial 
hygiene’ practices were implemented. ‘Racial hygiene’, eugenics in English-speak- 
ing context, which saw itself as an applied science from the very beginning, was 
a globally networked and received science. Its “norm-setting effect” unfolded pri- 
marily in Protestant countries, including Scandinavia, Germany and the United 
States.” It thus also found a hearing in democratic states, even in politically 
left-wing and feminist circles.” Forced sterilisation of people with disabilities, mi- 
norities and the urban poor was also used in countries such as democratic Sweden 
and in some states of the United States, for example Indiana and California.” But 
in no other Western country did eugenics become a state-privileged instrument for 
enforcing unprecedented crimes against people with disabilities and people label- 
led as ‘racially inferior’. 
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Anthropological discourse in the early Federal Republic 


After the fall of the National Socialist dictatorship and the mass murder of Euro- 
pean Jews, it was no longer politically viable to link the ‘race question’ to the ‘Jew- 
ish question’, as Abel had done. Studies conducted in the 1950s concentrated on 
children with African American fathers, even though the fact that French colonial 
troops were once again stationed on German soil presented an opportunity for a 
comparison with the first generation of German ‘Mischling’ children. Julia Roos 
has shown that senior figures working in (social) science, youth and welfare serv- 
ices were well aware of the forced sterilisation of these children, especially as 
many of them had not just supported the sterilisation programme in the 1930s 
but been actively involved in it.” However, in academic discourse the first gener- 
ation of ‘Mischling’ children were usually talked about as though they were “an 
extinct species”.”° 

The researchers who conducted studies on ‘mixed-race children’ in the 1950s 
had not begun their academic careers under National Socialism, but their doctoral 
theses were supervised by veteran eugenicists such as Hermann Muckermann, 
who in the Weimar Republic had contributed “like no other to publicly disseminat- 
ing the idea of eugenics.””” He was also perhaps the best known proponent of Cath- 
olic eugenics, and the National Socialists refused to work with him despite his de- 
clared willingness to do so, so he was forced to stand down from his post at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. His reputation untarnished, he made a comeback with 
the founding of the Institute for Natural and Humanistic Anthropology in Berlin 
in 1947 However, the institute had no scholarly impact of note, and so was dis- 
solved in 1961.” 

Kirchner was one of Muckermann’s doctoral students. In his thesis, submitted 
to the Free University of Berlin in 1952, Kirchner fails to convincingly distance him- 
self from the crimes committed against ‘Mischling’ children during the National 
Socialist period. He claims that discrimination exists “wherever people of mixed 
race live individually or in small groups within a pure-race population”.’° Despite 
speaking of “personal suffering and misfortune”, and saying that “all notions of hu- 
manity and morality” had been “jettisoned”, he does not name those responsible 
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for the crimes against Black German children but simply says it all happened “for 
reasons of pure power politics”. Nor does he say anything about science and 
scholarship’s part in the National Socialists’ atrocities. Moreover, the seamless 
transition he makes to the topic of racial discrimination in the United States 
makes it seem as if the handling there was comparable to the National Socialists’. 
This uncritical treatment of the National Socialist past was not uncommon in post- 
war scholarship. Wider critical engagement with that history only began in the 
early 19908." 

Kirchner began to work on his thesis at the time when the oldest ‘occupation 
children’ were about to begin school, and politicians and educational experts were 
discussing how to integrate the Black German children into the Federal Republic’s 
school system.’™ Against this backdrop, his study sought to offer solutions to press- 
ing contemporary issues in education policy, and that aim came even more to the 
fore in the articles he published subsequently. He does not explain why he chose 
Black German ‘occupation children’ in Berlin for his study, given that he could 
have studied a far larger group of children in the American occupation zone in 
southern Germany, but it may have been for purely pragmatic reasons. A table 
showing an age breakdown of the study group’™ indicates that it was only the 
youngest of the Berlin children, aged one to six, whose fathers were African Amer- 
ican soldiers. This is corroborated by the biographical profiles given of some of the 
older children, whose fathers are described as “showmen” who came from the for- 
mer German colonies of Togo and Cameroon or were of unknown origin.’ In his 
writings, Kirchner developed a research paradigm that rejects the Gobineauian 
theory of “higher and lower races” but still maintains the existence of human 
‘races’ with special aptitudes for certain tasks or activities,"°° so from his perspec- 
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tive it made sense to “draw attention to [...] the heterogeneity of races and the re- 
sultant consequences of racial mixing”.'°° He specifically praises Eugen Fischer as 
a pioneer in this field,'°” and later makes several references to Abel’s work. But he 
does not mention that both Fischer and Abel explicitly supported the theory of 
‘higher and lower races’. Although, making reference to Muckermann’s post-war 
publications, Kirchner does endorse the shared humanity of all ‘races’,'°® he 
also (again following Muckermann) regards “efforts to avoid distorting a people’s 
quintessential character [das Eigenartige eines Volkes] by inserting racial admix- 
tures [Rassengemische] of a wholly different kind into that people’ as justified”.’” 
‘Racial mixing’ leads, in his view, to problems “that weigh most heavily on the 
Mischlinge themselves”. His work was intended to prevent the children “from be- 
coming socially extraneous elements [soziale Fremdkörper] in our nation [Volk]” 
once they reached adulthood."" 

Berlin’s Central Youth Bureau [Hauptjugendamt] and State Health Bureau 
[Landesgesundheitsamt] gave Kirchner access to the health and child welfare re- 
cords of forty-four children aged six or under. He also referred to reports from 
care homes and nurseries, conducted interviews with family welfare and health- 
care workers and made contact with the children’s mothers to obtain their consent 
to a developmental assessment of their children. As well as conducting detailed 
physical measurements of the twenty-three children whose mothers gave their 
consent, Kirchner used a method developed by the psychologist Hildegard Hetzer 
(1899-1991) to evaluate young children’s psychological development." 

In the spirit of traditional anthropology, Kirchner’s study aimed to determine 
the children’s “biological capability [biologische Leistungsfahigkeit]”. To do so, it 
was necessary to examine “firstly the social milieu in which the Mischling [was] 
being raised, and secondly individual inherited traits that had entered into the 
mix apart from the racial ones [die rassischen Eigenschaften]”.''” However, 
since almost no specific details could be learned about the fathers, Kirchner 
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drew on a 1928 study by Melville J. Herskovits that documented the diverse ‘racial’ 
composition of African Americans, who according to the study also had white and 
native American ancestry.’ Kirchner does not discuss the reasons for this ‘diverse 
mixing of races’, but it was likely due among other factors to the power that white 
male slave owners had over the sexuality of ‘their’ female slaves. Since there were 
very few ‘pure’ African Americans, Kirchner concludes that the majority of the 
Berlin children in his study were likely “back-crossings to the European side”.''* 
He worked on the premise that, as members “of coloured units”, the fathers of 
the ‘occupation children’ “surely represented a select group”, since presumably 
“the United States required its soldiers to meet certain standards of health and in- 
telligence”.""? In the thesis, Kirchner admits that he has no information about the 
US Army’s physical examinations, but assumes it “would not have accepted anyone 
morally unworthy, i.e. convicts and the like”.’’® A lot of what he says is speculative, 
for instance his claim that it was “originally [the soldiers’] honest desire [...] to 
marry a German woman” and so they had placed “certain requirements” on the 
woman they chose, meaning that the German women likewise represented “a 
not unfavourable selection”.''” Why this marked emphasis on the positive selec- 
tion of the African American soldiers and, albeit in more qualified terms, the Ger- 
man women? It does not tally with the many known motives for sexual relations 
between occupying soldiers and local women,**® with the precarious living condi- 
tions of the children, most of whom were growing up without their biological fa- 
thers, or with the slurs levelled by white German mainstream society at women 
who had ‘succumbed to the advances’ of Black men. But according to Kirchner, 
the women had faced no discrimination in Berlin, where the occupying troops 
were seen not “as enemies” but “as a protection from the Communist threat”.'"° 
After relations broke down between the former Allies almost as soon as the Second 
World War had ended, Berlin found itself on the front lines of the Cold War. It 
would have been highly imprudent at that time to denigrate the US soldiers, 
who were seen as guarantors of Western freedom, and Kirchner took the oppor- 
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tunity to demonstrate a reformed attitude on ‘questions of race’ by positively dis- 
tinguishing members of the Western defence forces from the ‘uncivilised black 
hordes’ of the 1920s. Kirchner believed the differences he found when comparing 
his findings on the health of the Berlin children with the data Abel had collected 
on German-Moroccan children could be explained by “differences of milieu and 
circumstances” at the time of the children’s conception. Only women from the 
“lowest social classes, in some cases probably even ones who were genetically de- 
ficient [erblich belastet] and social outsiders [Asoziale]”, had had sexual relations 
with the colonial soldiers, “who probably also represented a very unfavourable se- 
lection”.'?° Kirchner is here echoing Abel’s remark that the mothers were ‘not ex- 
actly of the best stock’. Expressions such as ‘probably’ (in original German ‘wahr- 
scheinlich’ or ‘vermutlich’) do not imply a basis in empirical evidence. 

Kirchner had contradictory things to say about the children’s physical health. 
In his thesis, he comments that the children “had been born and raised in an eco- 
nomically difficult time when food was scarce” but also that it could be assumed 
that “their standard of living [was] above average for the population”, as “the 
mothers mostly [...] [lived off] financial contributions from the occupying sol- 
diers”.'”' Did Kirchner learn this by asking the mothers of the children in the 
study? Or was this information contained in the child welfare records? Kirchner 
gives no answer. He only says that support was provided by fathers “who were 
still in contact with the child's mother”.'”” Although the title of Kirchner’s thesis 
grandly proclaims that it will take account of social conditions, the details given 
about the mothers’ and their children’s social conditions are extremely vague, 
even as Kirchner gives over whole pages to tables of figures, calculations of corre- 
lations between the children’s heights, weights, physical proportions and data on 
hair colour and hair type. For comparison, he uses a study of Swiss children, a 1927 
study by Herskovits on “American mulattoes [Negermischlinge]” and unpublished 
data on white Berlin children provided by the Robert Koch Institute.’” 

Before presenting his own findings on the children’s psychological develop- 
ment, Kirchner outlines the current state of research, starting with Robert Yerkes’s 
1921 study on the intelligence of soldiers, which Abel had earlier used as proof of 
the “substandard intelligence of North and South American negroes and mulattoes 
compared with Europeans”.'”* Neither Abel nor Kirchner reflect on the methods 
Yerkes used to obtain his results. Kirchner found further confirmation of Yerkes’s 
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assertion of the “lower intelligence of coloureds”’”° in Abel’s findings on the poor 
educational attainment of German-Moroccan children and in a German colonial- 
era study by Erich Franke (1915), which concluded that “negro children have a de- 
velopmental advantage over European children until the onset of puberty” but that 
this advantage ceases after that point and “Europeans [...] soon [surpass] negroes 
with their superior intellectual abilities”.'”* 

It is telling to note how Kirchner connected his own work on developmental 
psychology, which he conducted using Hetzer’s developmental quotients, to exist- 
ing research. Hetzer’s tests were originally calibrated for Viennese children, for 
whom an average value of 1.0 had been calculated. For white Berlin children, Het- 
zer had only assumed an average developmental quotient of 0.93. For his study 
group, Kirchner found “an above-average developmental quotient of 1.03”,’”’ 
which entailed that the ‘Mischling’ children had a “not inconsiderable develop- 
mental advantage” over white Berlin and Viennese children.'”* In his unpublished 
thesis, Kirchner directly refers to the aforementioned study by Franke and takes 
the view that this advantage would “probably stop at puberty” and that the 
Black children’s “intellectual capacity would likely [...] remain modest”.'”” He 
does not directly draw this conclusion in published works, but his finding about 
the Black children’s developmental advantage is immediately followed by a discus- 
sion of the areas where they were inferior to white children. Kirchner claims the 
Black children lacked bodily control, which appears to contradict the claim that 
they possessed “great skill in gymnastics” and took “inordinate pleasure in move- 
ment”.'?° However, he believes this no contradiction, as the “deficient bodily con- 
trol” was caused not by “clumsiness, but by a factor in the volitional sphere, name- 
ly in a marked lack of readiness for action [Einsatzbereitschaft]”."*’ He also says 
that the children lacked perseverance and “care [Sorgfalt]”,'”” had a “superficial” 
grasp of tasks and displayed “a certain haphazardness [Willkür]” in their approach 
to problem-solving.’** Where Kirchner does ascribe positive traits to the children, 
we find some well-known racist stereotypes. He emphasises the children’s good 
“linguistic memory” combined with a “sensitivity to [...] rhythm, intonation, 
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rhyme” and “an exceptional talent for music”, which Kirchner regards as an “in- 
herited negroid trait”.'”* In the late 1950s, a team led by Klaus Eyferth conducted 
a survey of the German population in which these stereotypes turned out to be 
shared by many respondents, and the most commonly mentioned future careers 
for Black children were ones in the entertainment industry." Kirchner also 
praises the children’s “ready and quick contact-making”"* but just a few lines 
later this has mutated into an “excessive need for affection [Anlehnungsbedürf- 
nis]” and a “heightened egotism [Geltungsbedürfnis] revealed in a constant desire 
for recognition”.'?” Across all traits, Kirchner sees clear evidence of “a strong dom- 
inance of instinctual urges”, which would pose “certain risks” when the children 
started school." Finally, the published text, just like the unpublished one, suggests 
that the Black children’s developmental advantage would not last, since (to para- 
phrase Fischer) the white children would be more tenacious and persistent in pur- 
suing their goals. 


Conclusion 


Fischer’s and Abel’s anthropological research on ‘racial mixing’ provided scientific 
legitimation for racist ideologies, originally those of colonialism and later those un- 
derpinning National Socialist ‘race’ and population policy. Fischer’s ideas about 
‘racial mixing’ causing ‘racial degeneration’ fed into the Law for the Prevention 
of Hereditarily Diseased Offspring and the Nuremberg Laws, in particular the 
Blood Protection Act, which served to legitimise notions of the ‘racial’ superiority 
of Germany over people of ‘foreign race’, such as Black, Slavic and Jewish peo- 
ple.’*°Aside from their scholarly work, both Fischer and Abel served as experts 
on committees that decided on the forced sterilisation of Black German ‘occupa- 
tion children’. Just like other academic disciplines, anthropology made no attempt 
after 1945 to face up to its complicity in the crimes of the National Socialist regime. 
Many proponents of ‘racial hygiene’ managed to whitewash their reputations by 


134 Kirchner, “Eine anthropologische Studie an Mulattenkindern,” 47. 

135 See Klaus Eyferth, Ursula Brandt and Wolfgang Hawel, Farbige Kinder in Deutschland: Die Si- 
tuation der Mischlingskinder und die Aufgabe ihrer Eingliederung (Munich: Juventa, 1960), 77. 

136 Kirchner, “Eine anthropologische Studie an Mulattenkindern,” 47. 

137 Kirchner, “Eine anthropologische Studie an Mulattenkindern,” 48. 

138 Kirchner, “Untersuchung somatischer und psychischer Entwicklung,” 36. 

139 The law introduced the new offence of racial defilement. See Alexandra Przyrembel, ‘Rassen- 
schande’. Reinheitsmythos und Vernichtungslegitimation im Nationalsozialismus (Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003). 
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claiming that the discipline had been ‘politically misused’, and they were able to 
secure “for their discipline the continuity of ‘objective’ research [...] without crit- 
ically analysing that discipline itself”.'* A fresh start was only be possible after 
“the careers of the major racial hygienists” came to their “biographical end”, 
which took the form of a “perfectly ordinary transition from one generation to 
the next, quietly and without fuss”.'* 

It is notable that all the studies analysed here, including Kirchner’s, derive psy- 
chological and political conclusions based on racist, preconceived views from pre- 
cise scientific measurements. Abel and Kirchner worked with very small study 
groups but drew far-reaching generalisations from their results. Their conclusions 
were also contradictory. For instance, Fischer began his study by casting doubt on 
the idea that anyone was ‘racially pure’, even members of European peoples, but 
this did not prevent him or his successors from imagining a ‘natural racial barrier’ 
between Black and white that had to be respected if one did not wish to risk the 
survival (though presumably they really meant the privileges) of the white ‘race’. 
Anthropological research on Black German children after 1945 by no means 
marked a clean break with earlier scholarship. Kirchner made no mention of 
Fischer’s and Abel’s theoretical and practical involvement in the National Socialist 
regime’s forced sterilisation programme, and for the interpretation of his results 
he drew uncritically on his predecessors’ studies and reproduced their racist ideas. 

The partial renunciation of colonialist and National Socialist ideas, which Feh- 
renbach attests to Kirchner with her discontinuity thesis, can at best be attributed 
to the changes in Germany’s foreign policy situation as it moved from a hot to a 
cold war. More precisely, one must differentiate here between the policies of the 
Federal Republic and the GDR. While there were officially no ‘occupation children’ 
in the GDR for reasons of the much-invoked German-Soviet friendship, the Federal 
Republic staged itself as the purified, better Germany, as a bastion in the fight 
against communism. Kirchner’s positive reference to Black US soldiers was intend- 
ed to demonstrate support for Western values. But even his concluding 
acknowledgement of the “humanity” inherent to “every human being”! cannot 
disguise the fact that he accorded ‘objective’ status to racist research from the Na- 
tional Socialist and colonial eras and so attempted to confer legitimacy on it. 


140 Weingart, Kroll and Bayertz, Rasse, Blut und Gene, 582. 

141 Weingart, Kroll and Bayertz, Rasse, Blut und Gene, 580. Abel appears to have been one of the 
few anthropologists who was not de-nazified in 1945, due to his extensive involvement in ‘racial 
hygienist’ reports for the SS, the army high command and so forth, and so was forced to vacate 
his chair in ‘racial biology’ at the University of Berlin. 

142 Kirchner, “Eine anthropologische Studie an Mulattenkindern,” 62. 
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Rafaela Schmid 

Problematised ‘Fatherlessness’: On the 
(Re)Production of a ‘Victim Narrative’ in 
“Occupation Children’ Research 


Introduction 


In the period after the Second World War, so-called ‘occupation children’ were 
born in Germany and Austria from sexual encounters between local women and 
members of the occupying forces. For the most part, the children grew up with 
their biological mothers or close relatives, but usually without their biological fa- 
thers.” In accordance with the contemporary debates on family policy, these family 
constellations were regarded as ‘incomplete’ families,” because the father as the 
‘head’ of the family caused a lack of ‘completeness’ in the sense of a traditional 
bourgeois family ideal. It is astonishing that in the current research discourse 
on ‘occupation children’ the absence of the biological father is postulated as a cen- 
tral problem.’ After all, the ‘retraditionalisation’ of the family that took place in 
post-war Germany and was promoted by family policy already met with criticism 
in contemporary discourse, which among other things drew attention to the stig- 
matisation of single mothers and their children.° Moreover, since then, an accept- 
ance of single parents and their children as complete families has taken place on 
the level of family policy as well as at the level of society. It seems understandable 
that growing up as an illegitimate child in post-war Germany should be examined 
as a problematic issue in research, since illegitimate births were subject to preju- 


1 I use single inverted commas in my texts to distance myself from terms and designations. This is 
done with the term ‘occupation children’, because it is a prejudiced foreign-designation. Since I do 
not want to constantly infantilise adults by calling them ‘children’, I also use the term ‘those affect- 
ed’, which refers to former ‘occupation children’, depending on the context. 

2 See Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden, Statistische Berichte: Die unehelichen Kinder von Besat- 
zungsangehorigen im Bundesgebiet und Berlin (West) (Wiesbaden, 1956). 

3 See Barbara Schadendorf, Uneheliche Kinder: Untersuchungen zur Entwicklung und Situation in 
der Grundschule (Munich: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1964), 19; Sybille Buske, Fräulein Mutter und 
ihr Bastard: Eine Geschichte der Unehelichkeit in Deutschland 1900 bis 1970 (Göttingen: Wallstein, 
2004), 200-203. 

4 This chapter is based on the results of my dissertation, which have not yet been published in 
English; see Rafaela Schmid, Vaterdezentrierungen: Psychoanalytische Entgegnungen zum Fachdis- 
kurs über ‘Besatzungskinder’ (Weilerswist: Velbrück, 2022). 

5 See Buske, Fräulein Mutter und ihr Bastard. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https:/doi.org/10.1515/9783111010649-010 
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dice and biological mothers and children were frequently stigmatised.° On the one 
hand, this is not a unique feature of ‘occupation children’, since illegitimate births 
generally increased in the post-war period of the Second World War.’ On the other 
hand, this can only ever be considered a problem in the individual case. Also to be 
questioned is how the topic of growing up ‘fatherless’ is dealt with or approached, 
which is treated as a deficit quite naturally and almost exclusively in the research 
discourse. ‘Fatherless’ refers only to the absence of a biological father; growing up 
with a stepfather or adoptive father, or with another father figure, is also dealt 
with under the term ‘fatherlessness’.® In the literature, the absence of a biological 
father is now problematised and associated with ‘incompleteness’ and ‘lack’. Fur- 
thermore, growing up ‘fatherless’ is even pathologised when, for example, so- 
called ‘identity crises’ are justified by researchers by the absence of a biological 
father. Only by getting to know their biological father, or by knowing more 
about him, could ‘occupation children’ close ‘gaps’ and overcome their ‘crisis- 
like state’. ‘Health’ is only discussed in relation to the biological father, whereby 
‘occupation children’ are understood as (passive) ‘victims’ of their circumstances. 

Statements of affected individuals often serve as evidence of the assumed ‘risk 
factor’ of ‘fatherlessness’, which are almost exclusively taken unquestioningly as 
‘truths’ and, moreover, are not treated as statements by individuals, but are gener- 
ally assumed to apply to the majority of ‘occupation children’. My hypothesis is 
that in the debate about ‘occupation children’ there is a ‘common sense’ shared 
by researchers and those affected to the effect that the absence of a biological fa- 
ther leads to deficits and psychological impairments. ‘Fatherlessness’ is according- 
ly psychologised. Since the vocabulary used in the discussion of ‘fatherlessness’ 
seems to be borrowed from psychology and psychoanalysis, I further assume 
that this ‘common sense’ is caused by the trivialisation of psychological concepts 
and psychoanalytical theory, i.e. an ‘everyday psychological understanding’ of 
them. 

In the following, based on the results of my critical-hermeneutic reading and 
analysis of the ‘discourse on the fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation children’, I outline 


6 See Rosemarie Nave-Herz, Familie heute: Wandel der Familienstrukturen und Folgen fiir die Er- 
ziehung (Darmstadt: Primus-Verlag, 2007), 97-98. 

7 See Buske, Fräulein Mutter und ihr Bastard, 196. 

8 I use single inverted commas for the terms ‘fatherless’ and ‘fatherlessness’ because they always 
refer to biological and not social fatherhood. This leads me, as it were, to consistently use the ad- 
jective ‘biological’ when referring to biological parents or when the research literature does so. It is 
apparent in the literature on ‘occupation children’ that ‘motherhood’ and ‘fatherhood’ are often 
uncritically associated with biological parentage, which is particularly evident in the fact that bio- 
logical parenthood remains unmarked in contrast to social parenthood. 
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the emergence and mechanisms of psychologisation or an ‘everyday psychological 
understanding’. In doing so, I assume that ‘fatherlessness’ does not represent a 
‘risk factor’ per se for the upbringing of ‘occupation children”? but is constructed 
as a central factor in the research discourse. I elaborate how a ‘victim narrative’ is 
(re)produced, which depicts the (former) children as ‘victims’ of their ‘fatherless’ 
upbringing. This narrative is based on a theoretically and methodologically poorly 
differentiated approach to the statements of those affected, the reciprocal condi- 
tionality of researchers and researched, as well as the research on (war-related) 
‘fatherlessness’ dominated by psychology and psychoanalysis. Finally, possibilities 
for action based on this critique are generated. I conclude with a discussion of pos- 
sibilities for critical research on Children Born of War (CBOW) based on a dis- 
course on contemporary witnesses from biographical research. In doing so, I dis- 
cuss how, in addition to recognising the subjective life stories of CROW and despite 
the sometimes existing closeness of researchers to the researched, statements can 
be critically analysed in accordance with good scientific practice. 


The ‘discourse on fatherlessness’ - a dominant 
narrative about ‘occupation children’ 


An initial reading of the research literature on ‘occupation children’ already sug- 
gests that a one-sided image of their ‘fatherlessness’ dominates the discourse. It 
is problematised in a way that links it with psychological vulnerability. I have 
therefore aimed at a critical reading of the research literature focussed on ‘father- 
lessness’.’° The topic of ‘fatherlessness’ is not a *pre-opinion”" that is deductively 
applied to texts by the researcher. Rather, the topic of ‘fatherlessness’ only became 
recognisable as a dominant topic within the literature by reading it as openly as 


9 See Elke Kleinau and Rafaela Schmid, “Aufwachsen ohne Eltern - ein Risikofaktor für Besat- 
zungskinder?” in Kinder des Zweiten Weltkrieges: Stigmatisierung, Ausgrenzung, Bewältigungsstra- 
tegien, ed. Elke Kleinau and Ingvill C. Mochmann (Frankfurt a.M.: Campus, 2016). 

10 Against this background and in the course of my dissertation work, sixty-seven publications on 
‘occupation children’ that appeared between 1994 and 2019 were initially reviewed. These are ar- 
ticles from professional journals and online publications, articles from anthologies and mono- 
graphs. Some of the texts are in the fields of psychology, education and literature, but the majority 
are in the field of history. All texts that did not explicitly address the relationship between ‘occu- 
pation children’ and their biological fathers were excluded from the selection. What remained 
after this selection were forty-nine texts that were subjected to further analysis. 

11 Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Vom Zirkel des Verstehens,” in Gesammelte Werke (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1993), 60. This and other following quotes have been translated by me from German into English. 
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possible. My interpretation of the literature was tested for its central content, for 
“origin and validity”, by reading it again and again”? - in the sense of the herme- 
neutic circle or the “spira]”.'” The first thing that stood out was that the topic of 
‘fatherlessness’ only appeared in studies that drew on reports from those affected 
—the first publication to be mentioned here was the study Welcome Ami go Home 
by the historian Ingrid Bauer, published in 1998."* In addition, the research dis- 
course is dominated by individual authors — namely the historians Barbara 
Stelzl-Marx, Sabine Lee, Silke Satjukow and Rainer Gries as well as the psycholo- 
gists Heide Glaesmer and Marie Kaiser — whose statements on the ‘fatherlessness’ 
of ‘occupation children’ are repeated in their own publications and are affirmed 
and reproduced by other researchers. 

By focussing on ‘fatherlessness’ in the analysis of the literature on ‘occupation 
children’, I was able to identify a dominant narrative - in which the biological fa- 
ther is central — which I conceptualise as the ‘discourse on the fatherlessness of 
occupation children’. Overall, it becomes apparent that the arguments of the re- 
searchers are, on the one hand, based on the statements of affected individuals 
and yet assumed to apply to all ‘occupation children’. On the other hand, the state- 
ments of those affected are simply used to emphasise the arguments of the re- 
searchers. In general, it should be noted that the oral sources used are not suffi- 
ciently substantiated with references. For example, they are described as 
“friendly information”,'” whereby it is not clear whether this refers to an inter- 
view based on scientific standards. The underlying methodological concepts are 
also mostly missing or not recognisable in the analysis sections. Theoretical refer- 
ences that would make the researchers’ argumentation comprehensible to readers 
are almost completely missing in the discussion of the ‘fatherlessness’ of ‘occupa- 
tion children’.*® 

One of the contents of the ‘discourse on fatherlessness’ I have worked out is 
that the absence of the biological father is interpreted as an inhibiting factor for 


12 Gadamer, “Vom Zirkel des Verstehens.” 

13 Theodor Schulze, “Zur Interpretation autobiographischer Texte in der Erziehungswissenschaft- 
lichen Biographieforschung,” in Handbuch Qualitative Forschungsmethoden in der Erziehungswis- 
senschaft, ed. Barbara Friebertshäuser, Antje Langer, and Annedore Prengel (Weinheim/Basel: Beltz 
Juventa, 2013), 416. 

14 Ingrid Bauer, Welcome Ami Go Home: Die Amerikanische Besatzung in Salzburg, 1945-1955. 
Erinnerungslandschaften Aus Einem Oral-History-Projekt (Salzburg/Munich: Pustet, 1998). 

15 Barbara Stelzl-Marx, “Freier und Befreier. Zum Beziehungsgeflecht zwischen sowjetischen Be- 
satzungssoldaten und österreichischen Frauen,” in Die Rote Armee in Österreich, ed. Stefan Karner 
and Barbara Stelzl-Marx (Graz: Verein zur Förderung von Folgen nach Konflikten und Kriegen, 
2005), 441. 

16 See Schmid, Vaterdezentrierungen, 42. 
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the ‘healthy’ development of the children. Here, the traditional bourgeois nuclear 
family functions at least implicitly as the ideal family, whereas all other family con- 
stellations are identified as ‘incomplete’ and thus ‘deficient’. In particular, the re- 
lationship between the 1eft-alone’, single biological mother and the ‘occupation 
child’ is problematised. The historian Sabine Lee, for example, says — without 
being able to substantiate this — that the fact of having grown up with “single 
mothers or other relatives” often led to “stigmatisation and [...] considerable psy- 
chological consequences”.'” The historian Barbara Stelzl-Marx even goes so far as 
to claim that growing up “without their biological father [...] had not only econom- 
ic but also lifelong psychological consequences”."* The historians Silke Satjukow 
and Reiner Gries explicitly state that ‘occupation children’ grew up in “incomplete 


families”, mostly even in “precarious close-knit communities: with their mothers, 


grandparents, in foster families or foster homes”. ° 

However, in the ‘discourse on fatherlessness’, the biological mother is not only 
shown to be ‘inadequate’, but even considered to be ‘harmful’ to the child’s psycho- 
logical development - for example, if she knowingly remained silent about the bio- 
logical father. This narrative in particular is dramatised within the research liter- 
ature by means of the metaphor of the “wall of silence”, which is erected by 
family and acquaintances around the topic of the ‘biological father’ and which 
makes it “difficult or impossible” for the ‘occupation children’ to “understand 
their own identity and come to terms with their own life path L..]”. In addition, 
it is postulated that the biological mother could have transmitted her ‘traumatic 
complexes’ to the child. With regard to the trauma of the biological mother, Satju- 
kow and Gries refer in several places to “the traumatic complex of guilt, shame 
and atonement”,”? which the biological mothers had transmitted to their children. 
Guilt was transmitted to the children because the biological mothers felt guilty for 


getting involved with the ‘enemy’, shame because they had given birth to an ille- 


17 Sabine Lee, “Kinder Amerikanischer Soldaten in Europa. Ein Vergleich der Situation britischer 
und deutscher Kinder,” Historical Social Research 34, no. 3 (2009): 342. 

18 Barbara Stelzl-Marx, “Die unsichtbare Generation. Kinder sowjetischer Besatzungssoldaten in 
Osterreich und Deutschland,” Historical Social Research 34, no. 3 (2009): 369. 

19 Silke Satjukow and Rainer Gries, “Bankerte!”: Besatzungskinder in Deutschland nach 1945 
(Frankfurt a.M./New York: Campus, 2015), 333. 

20 Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 329. 

21 Lee, “Kinder amerikanischer Soldaten in Europa,” 342; Stelzl-Marx, “Die unsichtbare Genera- 
tion,” 365. 

22 Lee, “Kinder amerikanischer Soldaten in Europa,” 342. 

23 Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 339. 
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gitimate child and atonement because they had to make amends for these trans- 
gressions.”* 

A weighty part of the ‘discourse on the fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation children’ 
is the postulation of an ‘identity crisis’ as a result of ‘fatherlessness’. Lack of knowl- 
edge about one’s biological father and the resulting difficulty in coming to terms 
with one’s own biography “result[ed] in what many of those affected clearly de- 
scribe as an identity crisis”. The psychologists Heide Glaesmer et al., following 
Lee, point out that ‘occupation children’ “often describe the vague feeling that a 
decisive fragment of their identity is missing”,”° leaving this statement uninterpret- 
ed. Accordingly, those affected allegedly had an ‘incomplete’, ‘deficient’ identity, 
which was caused by not knowing the biological father or by not knowing about 
the biological father. Satjukow and Gries even go so far as to claim that “they 
[those affected, RS] felt permanently incomplete”.”” Without knowledge of one’s bi- 
ological father, “this void” could not be filled “cognitively and emotionally” and 
thus key questions - “Where is my father, who is my father - and so who am 
I?” — could not be answered.”? The identity of ‘occupation children’ is thus directly 
linked to biological origin in the argumentation. However, usually only descent 
from the biological father is discussed and emphasised as important for the child- 
ren’s identity development, whereas descent from the biological mother is not dis- 
cussed in connection with identity development. The ‘identity state’ of those affect- 
ed is pathologised in the mainstream of research literature, as it is described as a 
lifelong and permanently ‘crisis-like’ state and is passed off as a psychological con- 
sequence of the absence of the biological father.” 

Finally, the so-called ‘search for the roots’ as a way out of the ‘identity crisis’ 
should be mentioned as the content of the ‘discourse on the fatherlessness’ of ‘oc- 
cupation children’, which “play[ed] a key role for the ‘occupation children’ 
throughout their lives”.** In the corresponding texts, the ‘roots’ refer to the biolog- 
ical father, whose discovery — or more knowledge about him — on the one hand 
offers those affected the possibility of answering “questions about their own iden- 


24 Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 331-40. 

25 Lee, “Kinder amerikanischer Soldaten in Europa,” 342. 

26 Heide Glaesmer et al., “Die Kinder des Zweiten Weltkrieges in Deutschland,” Trauma & Gewalt 
6, no. 4 (2012): 324. 

27 Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 359. 

28 Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 359. 

29 Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 350. 

30 See Schmid, Vaterdezentrierungen, 85-98. 

31 Stelzl-Marx, “Die unsichtbare Generation,” 367; Lee, “Kinder amerikanischer Soldaten in Euro- 
pa,” 347. 
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tity, about the proverbial roots, which are only half known”.” On the other hand, 
the search makes it possible to find a father and a ‘new’ and ‘complete’ family, 
whereby a ‘state of completeness’ can be achieved. Thus, Satjukow and Gries 
speak of the so-called ‘shadow family’, i.e. the ‘new’ family of the biological father, 
“[being] on the one hand [...] an unpleasant and incomprehensible competition, on 
the other hand it could hold the potential to gain the painfully missed complete 
family, to finally become complete and whole oneself.”** Saskia Mitreuter, in co-au- 
thorship with Kaiser, Glaesmer and Stelzl-Marx, summarises this as follows: “Find- 
ing their father seems to imply feeling complete and finding some peace for many 
occupation children”.** Accordingly, in the mainstream of research discourse, the 
biological father functions as the one who can redeem lifelong unsatisfied needs 
and, in the best case, make it possible to overcome the state presented as ‘crisis- 
like’. Being ‘complete’ or ‘whole’ is linked to the biological father as a desirable 
state. 

I therefore concluded that the focus on the father is based on an argumenta- 
tion based on trivialised (developmental) psychological and psychoanalytical con- 
cepts, which identify the triad father-mother-child as the ‘adequate constellation’ 
for a ‘successful’ (identity) development of the child. The central position is as- 
signed to the biological father, in which I identify deeply patriarchal structures, be- 
cause the psychological ‘health’ of the ‘occupation child’ as well as a supposedly 
‘complete’ state of identity are always constructed in dependence on the biological 
father, i.e. on the man. At the same time, this is accompanied by a devaluation of 
the biological mother, i.e. the woman, who is marked as ‘deficient’ and ‘insuffi- 
cient’ for the (psychological) development of the child. It is becoming apparent 
that references to psychoanalysis and psychoanalytical theorems, such as the Oe- 
dipus complex, are being made in the research discourse. On the one hand, this 
occurs explicitly through the reference to the psychoanalytic work of Hartmut Ra- 
debold on the ‘fatherlessness’ of so-called ‘Kriegskinder’ (war children), and on 
the other hand these references to psychoanalysis are apparent in the vocabulary 
used. For example, there is explicit talk of ‘psychological and psychosomatic disor- 
ders’, ‘trauma’, longing for the father’, ‘repression’ and ‘ambivalence’. References 
to psychoanalysis and psychoanalytical theorems are also implicit in the argumen- 


32 Lee, “Kinder amerikanischer Soldaten in Europa,” 367 

33 Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 349. 

34 Saskia Mitreuter et al., “Questions of Identity in Children Born of War - Embarking on a Search 
for the Unknown Soldier Father,” Journal of Child and Family Studies 28, no. 2 (2019): 3227. 

35 See Silke Satjukow, “‘Besatzungskinder’. Nachkommen deutscher Frauen und alliierter Soldaten 
seit 1945,” Geschichte und Gesellschaft 37, no. 4 (2011): 574; Satjukow and Gries, “Bankerte!”, 339. 
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tation.** Based on this and on the pathologisation of those affected, I identify a psy- 
chologisation of the ‘fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation children’. This means that ‘fa- 
therlessness’ is interpreted (pseudo-)psychologically and associated with psycho- 
logical vulnerability, which in turn is based on a shortened “reception of 
psychological knowledge”.” In the research discourse, therefore, an ‘everyday psy- 
chological understanding’ of the significance of the biological father is predomi- 
nant. And this understanding attributes to the biological father the central role 
in the psychological development of the child. I speak here of ‘everyday psycholog- 
ical understanding’, because in the ‘discourse on the fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation 
children’, fundamental psychoanalytical and psychological theories and concepts 
are hardly explained, and yet statements about psychological conditions are 
made — mainly by people ‘outside’ the field, such as historians. The psychologisa- 
tion of the ‘fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation children’ in turn leads to the fact - and 
this is the core thesis of this chapter - that ‘fatherlessness’ is declared a risk factor 
in the research literature, through which ‘occupation children’ are made into ‘vic- 
tims’ of their circumstances. 


Psychologisations and the (re)production of a 
‘victim narrative’ 


Psychologisations, or so-called ‘everyday psychology’ or ‘everyday psychological in- 
terpretations’, accompany our everyday actions and the interpretation of our envi- 
ronment as part of our efforts to create order and orientation in everyday life:** 
Moreover “[p]sychological thought patterns, psychological vocabulary, psychologi- 
cal categories [...] [infiltrate] the [...] basic language of orientation”.” This topic re- 


36 In my dissertation, I compare the psychoanalytic theorems implicitly and explicitly contained 
in the research discourse on ‘occupation children’ with the help of a critical reading of Sigmund 
Freud’s writings. In doing so, I focus on the position of the father in Freudian theory, especially in 
the conception of the Oedipus complex, which is contrasted with the position of the biological fa- 
ther within the research literature, see Chapter III and IV in Schmid, Vaterdezentrierungen. 

37 Marc Willmann, De-Psychologisierung und Professionalisierung der Sonderpädagogik: Kritik 
und Perspektiven einer Pädagogik für “schwierige” Kinder (Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 2012), 104. 
38 See Theo Herrmann, “Das Psychische: Der Stein im Schuh der Psychologie,” in Psychologie, Psy- 
chologisierung, Psychologismus, ed. Heinz Gumin and Armin Mohler (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 
1985); Beat Thommen, Alltagspsychologie von Lehrern über verhaltensauffällige Schüler (Bern: 
Hans Huber, 1985); Jerome S. Bruner, Sinn, Kultur Und Ich-Identität (Heidelberg: Carl Auer, 1997). 
39 Odo Marquard, “Wirklichkeitshunger und Alibibedarf: Psychologisierung zwischen Psychologie 
und Psychologismus,” in Psychologie, Psychologisierung, Psychologismus, ed. Heinz Gumin and 
Armin Mohler (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1985), 3. 
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ceives little attention in research contexts and is thus not seen as a problem that 
can accompany or even determine research projects and processes. The logic ofthe 
‘objectivity of science’ seems to prevail, while the subjective entanglements of re- 
searchers are hardly ever addressed. In relation to the research subject of ‘occupa- 
tion children’, only the ‘closeness-distance problem’ during the interview situa- 
tion” or the recruitment of study participants are critically discussed,“ but not 
possible (pseudo-psychological) presumptions of the researchers, which can signif- 
icantly influence research design as well as the interpretation of results or even 
statements of those affected. 

The sociologist Uwe Flick states that theories of scientific psychology already 
contain or represent explications of ‘everyday psychological consensus’ (‘common 
sense’), which could be due to the fact that “social and personality psychologists 
are implicitly or explicitly influenced by their own everyday experiences and cul- 
tural convictions when formulating their theories”.”* This phenomenon is rather 
unfavourable for research, after all, the “task of psychology [...] is [...] to expose 
‘false’ everyday hypotheses as prejudices and to correct them”.” Accordingly, psy- 
chological research should rather make ‘everyday psychological knowledge’ or 
‘common sense’ its object of research.* Psychologist Theo Herrmann also argues 
that ‘everyday psychology’, or ‘psychologising’ as he calls it, should itself become 
an “object of study”.” By the phenomenon of psychologising, he understands “a 
widespread folk capability, the use of a store of folk wisdom that makes each of 
us a lay psychologist”.** The psychologist Beat Thommen expresses it as follows: 
“Everyone sees himself [...] as a little psychologist and feels addressed, affected 
or even challenged to criticise by the results of science, especially when the psy- 
chological findings run counter to his ‘common sense’.”*” According to Herrmann, 
psychologising represents “a specific kind of argumentation” with the aim of “mak- 
ing one’s own or other people’s behaviour or experience or their conditions and 
consequences understandable and in this way gaining situational mastery, relief 


40 See Sabine Lee, Children Born of War in the Twentieth Century (Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 2017), 87. 

41 See Marie Kaiser et al., “Depression, Somatization, and Posttraumatic Stress Disorder in Chil- 
dren Born of Occupation After World War II in Comparison with a General Population,” The Jour- 
nal of Nervous and Mental Disease 203, no. 10 (2015): 746-747. 
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and the reduction of complexity”.** In the process, people fall back on ‘generally 
held truisms’ about human behaviour that circulate in a society. Thommen calls 
this “psychological folk wisdom”,* while Herrmann speaks of “idioms, proverbs, 
quotations”” or what is held to be ‘truth’.*’ Linking this train of thought to the re- 
search on the ‘fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation children’, the ideal of the traditional 
bourgeois nuclear family and thus the postulated importance of the biological fa- 
ther for the ‘healthy’ development of the child could be read as ‘psychological folk 
wisdom’. This possible pre-assumption of researchers could not only influence 
their research questions, but also their view of the research object, their interpre- 
tation and thus the research results. Against this backdrop, and since hardly any 
basic psychological theories and concepts are explained in the ‘discourse on the 
fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation children’, I see the thesis reinforced that some re- 
searchers operate with ‘everyday psychological knowledge’ in relation to the 
topic of ‘fatherlessness’, a ‘common sense’ about what ‘fatherlessness’ means for 
a child’s upbringing, which arises from a trivialisation of psychological and psy- 
choanalytical theories and concepts. 

The fact that psychological and psychoanalytical theories and concepts have 
found their way into our (everyday) thinking, acting and speaking or - as the psy- 
chologist Dagmar Weber and the cultural scientist Brigitte Frizzoni state for Freu- 
dian psychoanalysis — can even be read as a ‘cultural good’,°” is based on the fact 
that psychoanalysis, for example, has everyday life as its object of research and 
can thus be linked to everyday experiences.” Not all, but certain terms and con- 
cepts of psychoanalysis could thus be integrated into “familiar’ stories”.°* The 
spread of psychological and psychoanalytical ideas in everyday life as well as 
the focus on therapy is also due to the so-called “psychoboom” of the 1970s in Ger- 
many.” This is said to have resulted in a “booming market of popular scientific 


psychologising advice literature”,°° which is also said to have given speaking 
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“about one’s own feelings and experiences [...] a tremendous boost”.°’ Frizzoni is 
concerned with the dissemination and transformation of Freudian psychoanalysis 
in popular culture media, such as film, comics and television, and what of it has “in 
a sense arrived in everyday life”.°® For every “popularisation [goes] by definition 
[...] hand in hand with simplification”, which she sees, among other things, in 
the fact that the “vernacular’ persistently speaks of the ‘subconscious’ [Unterbe- 
wussten] instead of, as is terminologically correct, the ‘unconscious’ [Unbewuss- 
ten]”.°° 

In a nutshell, psychological and psychoanalytical terminologies and concepts 
are used extensively in society because they are linked to everyday life and the 
world of emotions, and can be integrated into existing narratives. However, 
the concepts and terms are subject to abbreviations that have arisen, for example, 
through their popularisation and have become “fixed in cultural memory” in this 
form.” This ‘cultural memory’ also seems to be present in scientific contexts, since 
here, too, ‘everyday psychological knowledge’ is partly used, which can be seen in 
the fact that psychological interpretations do not seem to require any theoretical 
foundation. 

However, it is not only the ‘everyday psychological’ presumptions and inter- 
pretations of researchers that contribute to the fact that ‘fatherlessness’ is declared 
as a deficiency and associated with psychological vulnerability, making ‘occupation 
children’ appear as victims of their circumstances. A great deal of confirmation of 
this deficit-oriented view of the absence of the biological father can indeed be 
found in the narratives of those affected, which are quoted in the mainstream 
of research literature. However, this does not mean that there are not also those 
affected who tell other stories that counter this ‘victim narrative’. For example, 
Elke Kleinau and I have interviewed people for whom growing up with a biological 
father was problematic,” whereas for others growing up ‘fatherless’ was not a ‘life 
issue’.°® However, it almost seems as if only those affected whose stories can be 
integrated into the ‘victim narrative’ get a word in the mainstream-research-liter- 
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ature. This could be linked, as it were, to the fact that contributions by Kleinau and 
myself that challenge the common narrative are simply ignored in the mainstream 
of research discourse.‘* 

In addition, I suspect that the narratives of those affected are also influenced 
by preconceptions about a certain topic and that some of those affected present 
stories for which they hope to receive recognition from researchers. Thus, accord- 
ing to my thesis, it is a matter of a mutual conditionality of researchers and re- 
searched, through which a ‘victim narrative’ is (re)produced, which is based on 
psychologisations or ‘everyday psychological assumptions’. 

In order to support this hypothesis, we can refer back to Harald Welzer’s the- 
sis on the research of the 1990s on Germany’s National Socialist past. It states that 
researchers already approached contemporary witnesses with presumptions that 
implied “what a proper confrontation with history should look like”.* This goes 
hand in hand with the fact that the past has to be talked about in a certain way 
in order to be able to “stand as subjects who have learned from history”.°° Welzer 
goes on to ask to what extent these assumptions have already arrived in everyday 
discourse and thus influence the narratives of contemporary witnesses. He speaks 
of “everyday scientific concepts”,°” which, together with the researchers’ presump- 
tions, determined what was told. With regard to the context of ‘occupation chil- 
dren’, I assume that research on ‘fatherlessness’ of ‘Kriegskinder’ as well as studies 
on so-called ‘Wehrmachtskinder’,® all of which were published earlier than the 
bulk of the literature on ‘occupation children’, shaped the assumptions of re- 
searchers and those affected. This could be justified by the fact that ‘occupation 
children’, for example, were considered a “special group of Kriegskinder”® or 


64 In an anthology resulting from the H2020 Marie Curie Innovative Training Networks — Children 
Born of War, only older overview articles by Elke Kleinau appear in the introductory research state 
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that questionnaires from research on ‘Wehrmachtskinder’ served as a basis for the 
development of survey instruments for ‘occupation children’.” If there are already 
models in a similar context of how to talk about the absent biological father and 
what the effects of ‘fatherlessness’ are in general, it can happen that “in the dis- 
cussion and interpretation of their own past, interviewees quite naturally make 
use of concepts and theorems that stem from the academic discourse of coming 
to terms with the past”.”* Historian Lu Seegers further assumes that historical doc- 
umentaries can lead to “media-induced, biographical sense-making” in the respec- 
tive persons concerned,” which she underlines with the case study that one of her 
interviewees has said to have interpreted his physical ailments after watching tele- 
vision programmes about ‘Kriegskinder’ as a “long-term effect of a war-related fa- 
therless childhood”.” The research literature on ‘occupation children’ also speaks 
of “psychological and psychosomatic disorders” due to fatherlessness”.”* Radebold 
also refers to psychological effects, problems and disorders, for example a low 
“chance of [...] undisturbed identity formation” in connection with growing up 
without a father.” Fatherlessness’ is thus psychologised in several contexts. Ac- 
cordingly, it does not seem surprising that the narratives of former ‘occupation 
children’ also follow such psychologising patterns, that they thus fit into the gen- 
eral canon and represent what is expected of a person growing up ‘fatherless’.’° 
Against this background, it can be assumed that psychologisations of those affected 
can be derived from the fact that certain “terms and concepts [...] have migrated 
into everyday language” from a (popular) scientific and media discourse” — espe- 
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cially from a discourse on fatherhood shaped by psychology and psychoanalysis 
-7 «and now function as means of construction for narratively represented biog- 
raphies”.”” With regard to growing up without a father, supposedly psychological 
and psychoanalytical explanations seem to function in the narratives, as they 
are presented by experts as ‘authentic’ and thus ‘true’. In turn, the ‘psychological 
problems’ reported by those affected are eventually reformulated in the literature 
on ‘occupation children’ by those outside the field as ‘identity crises’ and ‘psycho- 
logical and psychosomatic disorders’. However, the transcripts of conversations 
and interviews are not sufficient as the “only diagnostic basis”, which is why 
such an approach remains “at least questionable from a psychological point of 
view”.* But even the psychologists Glaesmer and Kaiser, who have psychiatric, 
psychological and psychotherapeutic expertise, cannot diagnose post-traumatic 
stress disorder or depression solely on the basis of a questionnaire survey that 
is based on the subjects’ self-assessments. In order to make a diagnosis, in addition 
to questionnaire surveys, discussions between the patient and the doctor or thera- 
pist are required, i.e. a biographical anamnesis. However, this does not stop the 
researchers from creating clinical pictures for a proportion of the interviewees 
in their articles, which were published in interdisciplinary anthologies, without ex- 
plaining the limitations of their validity." It could be assumed that the story of the 
‘fatherless’ ‘occupation children’ - just like that of the ‘fatherless’ Kriegskinder’ — 
is to be told as a story of suffering “in which the victim as an individual is at the 
centre”,®” whereby presumptions about growing up without a biological father, 
which is unfavourable for psychological development, determine both the re- 
search and the stories of those affected. 

The self-victimisation of those affected is based on and at the same time leads 
to victimisation within the ‘discourse on fatherlessness’. Only those who present 
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themselves as ‘victims of their circumstances’ and of growing up ‘fatherless’ are 
recognised in the research literature as ‘real occupation children’ and thereby, 
as it were, fixed on their victim status.” The fact that (oral history) research on 
‘occupation children’ is glorified as “impulse[s] for 'empowerment””,* because 
those affected can ‘finally’ talk about their ‘fate’ or organise themselves in net- 
works triggered by the research, does not hide the fact that those affected never- 
theless remain trapped in their passive victim status.” For visibility in the re- 
search discourse as well as ‘completeness’ and ‘health’ are, according to the 
‘discourse on fatherlessness’, ultimately only possible through dependence on 
the absent biological father and can never be achieved by those affected them- 
selves. 


Possibilities for critical research on Children Born 
of War 


Using the example of the ‘discourse on the fatherlessness’ of ‘occupation children’, 
this chapter has made it clear that their story is told as a kind of ‘victim story’. On 
the one hand, the statements of those affected serve as a basis, which are usually 
not interpreted by the researchers but function as ‘truths’. On the other hand, pre- 
vious psychological and psychoanalytical research on ‘fatherlessness’ seems to con- 
tribute, at least implicitly, to psychologising and pathologising the ‘fatherlessness’ 
of ‘occupation children’, which in turn contributes to the production of a ‘victim 
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narrative’ and a story of suffering. What is significant about this is that research- 
ers and those affected find themselves in a reciprocal conditionality: The biograph- 
ical creation of meaning for those affected is based on research about them, which 
in the case of one-sided research contributes to the constant reproduction of the 
same story. If one uses the explanatory approach of psychologising, one could as- 
sume that those affected as well as researchers want to create order through this 
procedure by understanding ‘fatherlessness’ as a ‘psychological-emotional defi- 
ciency’ according to common ideas, instead of making contradictions visible 
through critical reflection or at least enabling further interpretations of the fa- 
therlessness’ of ‘occupation children’. Another explanation for the rather uncriti- 
cal handling of the statements of those affected could be the fact that it is more 
difficult to admit contradictions in research projects that work with participatory 
approaches. At least for the psychological research project in which Glaesmer and 
Kaiser were active, it is known that they follow such an approach in that those af- 
fected were already involved in the research process during the conception of the 
questionnaires and functioned as experts of themselves. In this way, affected per- 
sons should participate in the process as “co-researchers”, which could contribute 
to “the individual and collective self-empowerment and empowerment?” of the 
partners”.°® On the one hand, however, the biographical entanglements of the re- 
searchers, but even more the subjective biographical entanglements of the co-re- 
searchers, should be made conscious when jointly designing questionnaires. This 
should be done in order to avoid making the (life) issues of individual persons 
the (one-sided) focus of research and thus possibly leading to pre-assumptions 
about those affected. On the other hand, co-researchers can serve as a correcting 
agent to scientists in the interpretation process. However, this should not lead to a 
situation where interpretations perceived by the co-researchers as “socially unde- 
sirable results” are not published, if they are considered important by the re- 
searchers.®° The social scientist Hella von Unger points out that participatory re- 
search is characterised by joint critical reflection and that in the case of 
conflicts within the research group, different interpretative approaches can also 
be published.” The question must be asked whether this corresponds to common 
practice or represents an ideal. 


86 See Kaiser et al., “Psychosoziale Konsequenzen des Aufwachsens als Besatzungskind,” 57. 

87 In the German quote, the term ‘empowerment’ is not used. It is a translation of the terms 
‘Selbstbefahigung und Ermächtigung’. 

88 Hella v. Unger, Partizipative Forschung: Einführung in die Forschungspraxis (Wiesbaden: Spring- 
er VS, 2014), 1. 

89 Unger, Partizipative Forschung, 90. 

90 See Unger, Partizipative Forschung, 90. 
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With regard to the historical studies that work with statements by those affect- 
ed and partly also with oral history interviews, it can be stated that the cause-ef- 
fect relationship established by some of those affected, through which all problems 
in childhood and adulthood can be attributed to ‘fatherlessness’, should not simply 
be repeated by researchers. For those affected, this may offer a way to make sense 
of biographical events. However, researchers dealing with biographical sources 
should critically examine the background of such attributions of meaning. 

Against this backdrop, Dorothee Wierling looks at the problem of dealing with 
the testimonies of contemporary witnesses in public, for example in memorial 
work, at workshops and conferences. Their stories usually “deeply touch and im- 
press” listeners, which can lead to the situation that critical questions appear im- 
possible due to the “undeniable suffering” of those affected.” “The 20th century 
contemporary witness promises authenticity and is surrounded by the aura that 
owes itself to the idea that he directly embodies the historical drama he witness- 
es.”” In researching ‘occupation children’, it almost seems as if the personal con- 
tact between researcher and researched corresponds exactly to this schema, which 
means and leads to their statements being repeated uninterpreted by the research- 
ers. With regard to conducting interviews, Wierling advocates establishing close- 
ness to the interviewees in order to approach them empathetically and to be 
able to respond to the narration with appropriate follow-up questions.” However, 
when analysing the interview material, researchers are required to distance them- 
selves from what is said and from the interview situation: For “[w]e ‘professionals’ 
know that the narratives of contemporary witnesses by no means depict what hap- 
pened, that their story has rather been socially shaped and constructed in a sense- 
related way in a complex process.””* Since the narrative of the contemporary wit- 
ness cannot be equated with his or her entire memory, and since memories, as 
Aleida Assmann aptly points out, “are among the most unreliable things that 
exist”,” it should be clear to us as researchers that “we only have access to a 
tiny section of the subjective history of experience”.”° What is important for the 
research of CBOW is that Wierling refers to the subjectivity of narratives. Accord- 


91 Dorothee Wierling, “Zeitgeschichte ohne Zeitzeugen. Vom kommunikativen zum kulturellen 
Gedächtnis — Drei Geschichten und zwölf These,” BIOS 21, no. 1 (2008): 29. 

92 Wierling, “Zeitgeschichte ohne Zeitzeugen,” 30. 

93 See Dorothee Wierling, “Oral History,” in Neue Themen und Methoden der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, ed. Michael Maurer (Stuttgart: Reclam, 2003), 130. 

94 Wierling, “Zeitgeschichte ohne Zeitzeugen,” 30. 

95 Aleida Assmann, “Wie wahr sind Erinnerungen?,” in Das soziale Gedächtnis: Geschichte, Erin- 
nerung, Tradierung; ed. Harald Welzer (Hamburg: Hamburger Ed, 2001), 103. 

96 See Wierling, “Zeitgeschichte ohne Zeitzeugen,” 32. 
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ing to this, every story told is unique and not transferable to a general unit, which 
should already be considered in the conception of the research design. The narrow- 
er the framework in which contemporary witnesses have their say, the less they 
can tell complex stories of experience. A narrow framework could rather lead 
to the fact that “the contemporary witness does not talk about what he himself 
has experienced”, but adheres to certain “scripts, because the narrators were se- 
lected and approached precisely from the point of view of which role they can 
fill, i.e. which script text they promise to produce”.”” However, in an oral history 
interview — and this also applies to conducting life history interviews in other dis- 
ciplines - a broad framework should be made possible that allows interviewees 
space and time to deviate from prefabricated stories.°* However, there are chal- 
lenges above all in the interpretation process, “through the systematic questioning 
of the text from the stance of a critical historical science.””? What I would like to 
emphasise in particular with regard to the multidisciplinary research on CBOW is 
that Wierling is not so much concerned with a specific methodology or a specific 
analytical procedure, “but only with the basic attitude of critical questioning”.'” 
This does not mean that the emotional side of the stories told by those affected 
should not and will not be recognised by researchers as their subjective experi- 
ence. For the critical attitude and the corresponding contextualisation in the anal- 
ysis of the interview material does not serve to verify subjective experience, and 
thus does not throw into question the ‘truthfulness’ and credibility of the inter- 
viewee. Rather, a critical attitude in the interpretation process serves to reveal 
the “complexity, constructedness, contradictoriness and ambiguity” of a narra- 
tive.‘ This ultimately helps - and would be desirable for further research on 
CBOW - to make different voices heard and visible, so that stories are not only 
told that follow a pre-existing script, as seems to be the case for ‘fatherlessness’. 


97 Wierling, “Zeitgeschichte ohne Zeitzeugen,” 32. 

98 On the transformation of a life history narrative in different contexts, see Elke Kleinau and 
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the Fall of the Islamic State 


Introduction 


In today’s world, it is often said that children should not pay for the crimes of their 
parents. Politicians across the Nordics frequently express this sentiment when talk- 
ing about the Scandinavian children born to ISIS foreign fighters. Nonetheless, this 
is what has happened to children who were taken to the so-called “Islamic State” 
(ISIS) with their parents or were born there. When ISIS lost its last military strong- 
hold in March 2019, thousands of international ISIS followers and their underage 
children were detained in Kurdish camps in northern Syria without trial, some 200 
Nordic citizens among them." The questions of whether and, if so, how Nordic gov- 
ernments have a responsibility to repatriate the children of their citizens has been 
discussed controversially in the region.” Eventual solutions have differed: Finland 
decided proactively early on to repatriate families in order to protect the children. 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, on the other hand, delayed their decisions and 
tended to place national security concerns as well as the punishment of the moth- 
ers above the children’s right to return.’ Exact numbers are difficult to establish, 
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but among the remaining detainees in the spring of 2021 there were still around 
eighty-five children with Nordic citizenship living in these brutal camp conditions 
after three years.* 

This chapter addresses the question of why Norwegian, Danish and Swedish 
politicians readily acknowledged the dire situation of the interned children in 
the camps as a humanitarian emergency but did not act upon this recognition. I 
argue that this reluctance is not just tied to a fear of terrorism and security con- 
cerns, but also to specific discursive notions of liminal childhood that make it hard- 
er in practice for the children of foreign fighters to access their rights as Scandi- 
navian citizens. I further argue that the reluctance has a clear historical parallel 
with the way a previous generation of “children of the enemy,” i.e. the children 
of Danish and Norwegian women and German occupation soldiers during World 
War II (WWID, were seen in the region. 

The emerging scholarship on the children of ISIS foreign fighters often ad- 
dresses questions of the children’s rights, well-being and citizenship, their poten- 
tial radicalisation, and current repatriation politics within terrorism and security 
paradigms.” The following example from March 2021 illustrates the need for fur- 
ther perspectives. When Danish prime minister Mette Frederiksen came under in- 
creasing pressure to justify why she would not repatriate Danish children with 
their ISIS-affiliated mothers, she first emphasised her commitment to helping 
the children, saying that she did “not turn her back on any children.” However, 
she then immediately reiterated Denmark’s unwillingness to repatriate the chil- 
dren if this also meant helping mothers and openly framed this as a punishment 
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of the mothers, “a political decision, about people, who are in my eyes traitors [...]. 
The foreign fighters cannot come home to Denmark. Denmark is not their home. 
They have turned their back on us.” The perception of treason refers here to acts 
of joining or marrying into ISIS, but Fredriksen also uses it as part of her justifi- 
cation for why the Danish state could not meet its responsibilities toward the chil- 
dren. 

In a contemporary reading, Fredriksen’s rhetorical framing is an example of 
what Wendy Hesford describes as liminal humanitarian recognition. The prime 
minister recognises the children as Danish citizens and as “children-in-peril,” a 
dominant trope Hesford identifies in the selective construction of which children 
receive attention in humanitarian discourses.’ Unlike the many children of other 
nationalities who are detained in the Al-Hol camp in northern Syria, the fairly 
small number of Danish and other Scandinavian children have been highly visible. 
And yet, this is a liminal recognition, a threshold state of simultaneous inclusion 
and exclusion. The children may be seen as Scandinavian citizens, but they are 
not treated as such. A recent study of political media debates around the repatria- 
tions of the children of ISIS-affiliated mothers to Belgium describes this liminal 
suspension as a “condition of virtual innocence,” a state of exception where chil- 
dren are not explicitly banned from returning but kept in a loop of indecision and 
pending inclusion.® The Swedish government’s approach is another example of this 
suspension. The Swedish foreign minister, Margot Wallström, emphasised that 
there “should be no doubt that the government is doing everything we can for 
the children and to bring them to Sweden”, while adding the important caveat 
“if possible” and stating that “every case has to be processed individually.” 
With the exception of seven orphans in the spring of 2019, the Swedish authorities 
delayed repatriating Swedish IS-affiliated mothers and their children for nearly 
three years, until the autumn of 2021." 
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However, from a historical perspective, Mette Frederiksen’s reasoning con- 
tains another discursive layer. Her reference to the parents’ treason against Den- 
mark and the prioritisation of the mothers’ punishment over the children’s 
needs echoes the ways children born to Danish and Norwegian women and Ger- 
man soldiers were seen in Scandinavia after WWII. Women who had had relations 
with occupying German soldiers were considered traitors, with fraternisation 
framed as an act of both national and sexual treason. Moreover, the children 
born to such unions, the so-called “children born of war” (CBOW), could face stig- 
ma and pay a high price due to their parents’ actions.” Eva Simonsen has aptly 
described the public perception of World War II Scandinavian-German children 
as being liminal “children in danger/dangerous children”."? While this conception 
of war-affected childhood was projected onto millions of children who were dis- 
placed by WWII, as children who might not become “good” future citizens if 
their needs were left unmet, this fear took on a distinct shape for Norwegian 
and Danish children born to German soldiers. The children represented the past 
shame of their mothers’ treason through fraternisation and the national-socialist 
legacy, and sometimes even the threat, inherited from their fathers. The post- 
WWII Norwegian government, for example, recognized that it had a degree of hu- 
manitarian responsibility for these children as their citizens, but would have pre- 
ferred not to repatriate displaced Norwegian CBOW and to deport CBOW from Nor- 
way, to de-nationalise them or to send them for adoption abroad to dispose of any 
visible trace of “German children.”'* 

The region’s experiences with Scandinavian German children born during and 
shortly after WWII offer important historical perspectives on the ongoing contro- 
versies surrounding the repatriation of children from Syria today. Based on a qual- 
itative media analysis of how politicians, journalists and humanitarian organisa- 
tions have represented the children in their respective contexts, I show that the 
specific constructions of the children as CBOW have shaped how society has per- 
ceived them in both generations. Media reports represent neither historical truths 
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nor empirical evidence of their parents’ potential war crimes.’® In making this 
point I am not seeking to equate Nazism with ISIS ideology in any way. However, 
I am arguing that it is the terms of children’s media representations as CBOW that 
enables a meaningful comparison here despite the evident contextual differences. 
By documenting how the Scandinavian children of German soldiers and ISIS for- 
eign fighters were constructed as “children in danger/dangerous children” in rela- 
tion to their parents, this chapter highlights changes but also continuities in the 
region’s views of children born of war. 

Recognising the children of ISIS foreign fighters as Scandinavian CBOW, rather 
than just seeing them as the children of terrorists, may offer new avenues of ad- 
vocacy and help move past the problematic liminal recognition of the children’s 
right to return. After decades of secrecy, self-organised CBOW associations from 
the Norwegian and Danish WWII generation and emerging CBOW scholarship 
have challenged both their past stigmatisation and the erasure of their histories 
in the 1990s. Norway issued a formal apology in 2001, and Denmark has opened 
its archives to CBOW searching for their fathers.’® The existence of a more neutral 
subject position as Scandinavian children born of war makes it possible to include 
the children of ISIS foreign fighters in this subject position and in regional history 
too. At the same time, the comparison also points to new scholarly perspectives. 
Conceptions of childhood and children’s rights in 2019 have changed significantly 
since 1945. Tracing the similarities and differences in perceptions of both genera- 
tions shows that these changes have not been applied to the Scandinavian children 
of ISIS foreign fighters in the same way due to their CBOW background. 


Children of ISIS foreign fighters and CROW 
studies 


The Norwegian and Danish WWII histories are part of a larger field of study of the 
specific challenges and stigmatisation faced by children born of war in conflicts 
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around the world - the field of CBOW studies.” Norwegian-German CBOW acti- 
vists and scholars were among the first to note rhetorical parallels between the 
framing of the WWII generation and the children of ISIS followers, as well as in 
asking whether the Norwegian authorities had learned from their past mistakes 
to ensure a better reception and integration of children today.'® However, there 
are also many ways in which the situations of children born to German soldiers 
differed from those of the children of ISIS foreign fighters today. The abbreviation 
“CBOW” is an umbrella term that refers to children born to enemy soldiers, occu- 
pying soldiers, UN peacekeepers or (female) child soldiers.'” The so-called “ISIS 
children” do not always fit into the terms of this CBOW definition as children 
born to local women and “foreign soldiers who are perceived as enemies in the 
mothers’ home community.” Not all Scandinavian children detained with their 
ISIS-affiliated mothers have been born in Syria, and in some cases their fathers 
could be Scandinavian citizens too - enemy soldiers, but not foreigners.” This is 
not least because the transnational recruitment of ISIS and its desired status as 
a “caliphate” challenges the traditional conceptions of warfare, statehood and cit- 
izenship, which build the foundation of current CBOW definitions.” The limit of 
the standard CBOW definition itself have been a matter of debate in the field in 
recent years as well. Some scholars have called for a broader definition that 
could apply to more, if not all, conflict settings and include, for example, children 
of trafficked mothers and of local enemy soldiers in civil wars.”* Others have ac- 
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knowledged the importance of continually probing the validity of the concept with 
the changing face of warfare but argue that it is analytically necessary to maintain 
the specificity of how CBOW are affected by their relation to the military position 
and enemy status of their fathers.”* 

The scholarly debates around CBOW definitions, their origins and their appli- 
cations are ongoing. In their 2021 critical appraisal of the terminology, Heide 
Glaesmer and Sabine Lee suggested including children at the margins of the con- 
cept while keeping CBOW’s specific relation to “enemy fathers” and towards “dis- 
trusted mothers” as an analytical criterion to distinguish CBOW from other war-af- 
fected children.” Elke Kleinau critically notes that Glaesmer and Lee's appraisal 
departs from children born of war as a result of sexual violence in the Balkan 
wars without acknowledging WWII Scandinavian CBOW histories — a context 
that also shaped the terminology and further reflects that children born through 
consensual relationships in conflicts face similar risks and are CBOW too.”° Despite 
the different points of departure and disciplinary perspectives in this debate, there 
is a conceptual consensus that children’s association with parents’ enemy status is 
a root cause for the stigma that may be attached to them. This common conceptual 
ground is important because it enables a comparative analysis of CBOW genera- 
tions across different contexts, kinds of conflict and circumstances of birth. 

Many legal, political and historical relations between the WWII CBOW gener- 
ations and children of ISIS foreign fighters today remain to be explored. Based on 
my media analysis here, I argue that the Scandinavian children of ISIS foreign 
fighters can be understood as CBOW in the way society perceives them vis-a-vis 
their relation to enemy soldiers and distrusted mothers. Their respective construc- 
tions as CBOW are not identical, but comparable. For example, the WWII “German 
child” label uses the fathers’ national background to denote the status of a foreign 
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enemy. The reference to the threat of the “Islamic State” in the derogatory term 
“ISIS child” has a similar function in the construction of the children as a problem 
category, even though ISIS is not tied to a particular nationality as such. In my 
reading, the physical and ideological departure of parents from Scandinavia to 
ISIS in the middle of a conflict added a spectre of militarised foreignness to the 
parents’ enemy status, even if they both came from Scandinavia, with a sense of 
treason attached to mothers and fathers. And whether children had been born 
prior to or after their parents’ departure to the “caliphate” made little difference 
in how negative media discourses framed their right to return and the future dan- 
ger their presence could pose. 

Drawing on Johanna Sköld and Ingrid Söderlind, I approach media as a forum 
that “both reflected and influenced peoples’ thoughts and acts””” in the war-related 
politicisation of children - their innocence, agency, or, as here, possible threat. 
Representations of childhood in the media generally reflect normative perceptions 
of childhood ideals in a certain moment, as well as how the very idea of childhood 
is historically situated, evolving and continually changing over time.” The social 
construction of childhood is a complex process, “produced and reproduced through 
government policy, media representations, historical and philosophical influences, 
and individual experiences of childhood and family.” As Mhairi Cowden has 
noted, the often contradictory depictions of childhood in a given context play an 
important role in how not just the conception of children, but also the idea of 
children’s rights itself materialises in practice.*° For example, childhood innocence 
is a problematic concept that can bar vulnerable children who fall outside certain 
racial, gendered, ableist or national norms from access to rights or care. According- 
ly, Miriam Ticktin emphasises the need to move beyond conceptions of childhood 
innocence altogether.** And yet, Hesford cautions, it is important to address the 
fact that dominant ideas around innocence continue to shape social perceptions 
and political decisions that constitute some children as more worthy subjects 
than others.?” The persistence of references to “innocence” and “threat” in the 
rhetorical framing of CBOW across significantly different conceptions of childhood 
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and children’s rights in 1945 and 2019 calls for an analysis of the functions these 
dominant, recurring tropes have fulfilled in their respective contexts. 


Methodology 


My methodological approach is based on a close reading and interpretation of a 
manual qualitative coding of how the liminal “children in danger/dangerous chil- 
dren” trope, with CBOW-specific references to enemy fathers and distrusted moth- 
ers, constructed perceptions of CBOW childhood in Scandinavian media represen- 
tations between 1945 and 1950 and between 2019 and the spring of 2022. While 
sharing elements with a qualitative content analysis common in social sciences 
in identifying textual patterns, close readings of media come from a literary and 
cultural studies tradition.** As such, the analytical focus rests on identifying rhet- 
orical elements and on unpacking the functions of representations, that is, “the 
meanings embedded or encoded in mediated content,” in their contexts.** This ap- 
proach is well-suited to building foundations for comparative and future quantita- 
tive analysis across composite media collections.” My individual close reading 
here does not aim to offer a comprehensive picture of all kinds and functions of 
CBOW media representations, but to establish meaningful terms of comparison be- 
tween Scandinavian children born to German soldiers and ISIS foreign fighters as 
CBOW. In developing my analytical categories, I first sorted the selected examples 
into representations of “dangerous children” and “children in danger,” with sub- 
categories for the related themes of “threat” and “innocence,” within the respective 
national media and period. During the analysis, references to “enemy fathers” and 
“distrusted mothers” emerged as another comparable category in the children’s 
media representation in both historical contexts. 

For my source selection, I used key-word searches in the e-archives of major 
national newspapers in Sweden, Denmark and Norway, with variations of the 
search terms “ISIS child/woman” and “German child/woman” in the respective lan- 
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guages, to identify relevant articles.** The coverage of the children of ISIS foreign 
fighters in the contemporary Scandinavian media is extensive. I chose here about 
50 relevant articles per newspaper for a close reading and focused my selection on 
CBOW representations at distinct moments of public controversy in the respective 
national contexts. Contexts include the contested repatriations of seven orphans to 
Sweden in 2019, the collapse of the Norwegian coalition government over a human- 
itarian repatriation in early 2020, and the widely debated Danish U-turn in repa- 
triation strategy for national security reasons in the spring of 2021. 

For post-WWII media representations of CBOW, I had to choose a slightly dif- 
ferent selection process. Norwegian politicians and humanitarian organisations 
publicly discussed the fate of children born to German soldiers, and the e-archive 
of the Norwegian newspaper Aftenposten had 79 articles on “German children”/ 
“German girls” between 1945 and 1950. Danish and Swedish national newspapers 
addressed the issue of the children much less openly: for example, the Danish Po- 
litiken’s e-archive had only three articles at that time, and the Swedish Aftonbaldet 
only six. This indicates a degree of national interest in letting Danish and Swedish 
CBOW histories fall away rather than the absence of controversy. For the Danish 
and Swedish post-war contexts, I then used the national electronic newspaper da- 
tabases, the Danish mediestream and the Swedish svenska dagstidningar, for key 
word searches in all the registered newspapers of that period. In this way, I was 
able to find and include articles from regional newspapers that addressed local 
conflicts around alimony, punishments for fraternising women and questions 
over whether “German children” should receive aid in the Danish and Swedish 
media as well. 


Constructions of the problem category “German 
children” 


Across Scandinavia, children born to German soldiers during World War II were 
seen as a potential future threat due to their heritage.” Norway openly stigmatised 
its CBOW, attempted their deportation, and temporarily retracted some of the 
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mother’s as well as their children’s citizenship, while Swedish officials resisted 
adoptions or resettlements of displaced Norwegian-German CBOW in the post- 
war years.” Denmark chose to downplay and ultimately bury the visible links 
of its CBOW to German paternity.” After a few years, Norway, Denmark and Swe- 
den settled on adoptions and strategic silences about the presence of the children 
of enemy soldiers so as to resolve the “German child” problem officially.*” Howev- 
er, the consequences of having been labelled a “German child” could last a lifetime 
for the affected children." Comparative empirical studies on the impact of dis- 
crimination on Norwegian versus Danish CBOW have shown that Norway”s harsh- 
er measures also resulted in more negative experiences for these children com- 
pared to Denmark. Nonetheless Danish CBOW were impacted by specific forms 
of discrimination (not just by the state, but also in families, schools and commun- 
ities) tied to their CBOW status.*” The violation of Norwegian-German children’s 
rights and welfare is by now well-documented, but it is worth re-visiting the 
media discussions at the time to understand better how dominant elements in 
past constructions of CBOW as a problem category cut across different national 
contexts and kinds of conflict. This then enables new perspectives on CBOW con- 
structions in the lesser studied Danish and Swedish contexts too. 


Distrusted mothers and enemy fathers 


In post-WWII media representations of Scandinavian CBOW, German fathers fig- 
ured as a vague ideological threat, the mothers’ treason being the main focal 
point. In June 1945 the Norwegian government began to intern thousands of 
women who had fraternised to assure its citizens that they would have to “account 
for the disgrace and shame” they brought to the nation. Aftenposten describes the 
women as “human material” divided into three categories, the worst of which was 
seen as “capable of everything. [...] They are masters of disguise. They love to turn 
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black into white and present themselves as persecuted innocent women [...] There 
is no use in being naive here.”** Norwegian media discourses framed these women 
as hopeless cases, as arrogant, German-friendly women who had now fallen from 
their high horse but were still dangerous, not least due to their alleged promiscuity, 
which threatened to spread sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) from German sol- 
diers to the Norwegian and Danish public.** Even though some voices cautioned 
against the retroactive punishment of these women” or cited mitigating circum- 
stances for naive young girls who may have succumbed to “evil” due to the 
war,’ most coverage in Norway and Denmark represented them as national trai- 
tors on par with Gestapo officials and collaborators.*’ There was a widespread sen- 
timent that the women should be punished regardless of any past crime or future 
danger they might pose. In Denmark, one judge ruled that “it is a healthy reaction 
for young people to shave girls who had had relations with the occupation force”* 
when a father tried to get compensation for his daughter having been shorn. And 
even though fraternisation itself was not a legal offense, some Danish-German 
girls were also sentenced to prison terms after liberation, not only if they had col- 
laborated with the German forces, but also for instances of simply trying to con- 
ceal a German father’s identity when giving birth.* 


Dangerous children 


Children born to Norwegian women and German soldiers were constructed as a 
problem category on all levels of society: the state framed them as a burden on 
public finances, their mothers were constructed as loose and/or traitors, while 
the children themselves were either seen as mentally inferior and/or a fifth col- 
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umn that would pose a future biological and/or cultural threat to the nation.* In 
the media coverage, the children’s perceived danger to national security blurred 
the then still prevalent thinking on eugenics - the children being dangerous be- 
cause they had “German blood” - with indignation at the children as the embodied 
result of their mother’s shameful treason: “It’s not enough that we have German 
girls that disgraced the nation, and who morally and economically are a heavy bur- 
den on society. The ‘Herrefolk’™ has also left behind a high number of German 
children who, with their Germanic heritage, may come to cause the country a 
lot of trouble.” Initially, Norwegian officials thought they had to deal with 
6,000 “German children” in Norway (research today puts the estimate closer to 
12,000), and CBOW were seen as a distinctly domestic problem. However, there 
were also a few hundred Norwegian-German children who had been displaced 
or left behind in Germany that the government should have repatriated but did 
not want to.” The media discourses helped justify this rejection by explicitly fram- 
ing the children as potentially radicalised in former Nationalist-Socialist Germany 
and repatriation as a gateway for future threats: 


It was humanly understandable that they now found better conditions in Norway than Ger- 
many. [...] There may now be many heart-wrenching tragedies, but we have to stick to the 
rules — for the sake of principle. [...] Let in first the women and the small children, so 
soon older children - Hitlerjugend [Hitler Youth] — will follow, and in the end the households 
father is sure to show up.” 


Denmark did not publicly question its CBOWs’ citizenship or mental health. How- 
ever, outrage was targeted at the fraternising mothers for their treason, and many 
of their children also suffered from stigma, discrimination and secrecy as “German 
children” across the nation.” The few explicit references to the children in post- 
WWII Danish media mostly constructed them as an unfair, unnational economic 
burden that forced the state to be the “carer of the German occupiers’ illegitimate 
offspring”, who had been left behind by the Germans, and “young, naive girls.”3 In 
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Politiken’s review of the first major post-war study of “German girls” in Denmark, 
Grethe Hartmann’s 1946 study The girls they left behind, the newspaper echoed 
common refrains of Danish “German girls” as dirty, treacherous, semi-prostitutes 
whose children would suffer from a “hereditary burden.”” Unlike Norway, howev- 
er, the review expressed more optimism about the potential integration of what 
they assumed to be 5000 “German children” (more likely close to 10,000 according 
to current research).** Danish society was deemed likely to assimilate the children 
even if they inherited “the unlucky characteristics of their German fathers,” pref- 
erably through their grandparents or also adoptions, as their mothers were pre- 
sumed not to care about the children “as a rule.” While Denmark was quicker 
to resort to strategic silences around their CBOW’s existence than Norway, both na- 
tions proclaimed the problem solved once questions of alimony and adoptions ap- 
peared to be settled.* 


Children in danger 


Despite the common emphasis on these children as dangerous burdens, politicians 
and NGOs back then also voiced degrees of recognition that the children should 
not pay for their parents’ deeds and that there was a humanitarian need to protect 
them from stigmatisation. For a brief moment in September 1945, Nordic social 
workers at a conference in Oslo defined “the care of the so-called war children 
and the many young girls who have betrayed their country and their honour” as 
one of the “most pressing tasks” of post-war Norway.” The rhetoric of the dedicat- 
ed war-child commission, installed by the government to resolve the “war-child” 
problem in the summer of 1945, also recognised and framed the protection of 
CBOW as a national responsibility. The commission positioned itself in the press 
against suggestions that the children be relocated to Germany, as Norway would 
then lose control over their fate, and against the fear that their “German blood” 
might be contagious. To ensure that these children will become “good Norwegian 
citizens,” the commission suggested different ways of anonymising or reducing the 
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visibility of their German paternity in Norway. However, the recommendations 
nevertheless end with the hope that it would be best for Norway and the children 
if other democratic countries would adopt the children to protect them from dis- 
crimination in Norway and allow them to grow up as good citizens elsewhere.” 
The commission’s recommendations were never implemented, but they reflect 
how this rhetoric of humanitarian recognition liminalised the children’s national 
belonging and served to rationalise their different treatment compared to other 
Norwegian children. 

The plight of “German children,” more broadly conceived, had also been a 
prominent theme in post-war Swedish media. As a neutral country during 
World War II, Sweden had viewed its humanitarian aid for war-affected children 
as the nation’s contribution to the war effort, especially in caring for Finnish “war 
children” in Swedish foster families.® After the liberation, media debates ensued 
around whether Sweden should help “German children”, that is, children in Ger- 
many, either by sending aid there or via temporary placements with Swedish fos- 
ter families. Opponents of bringing children from Germany to Sweden noted that 
“the German mentality never fails to materialise,” while supporters of the plan 
described Germany as a hellish “pest-hole” and Sweden as the ideal place to ensure 
their development into democratic citizens.* 

Anna Lenah Elgström, the co-founder of the Swedish branch of the NGO Save 
the Children, Radda Barnen, explicitly included Norwegian CBOW in her advocacy 
for “German children” in the name of children’s rights. In 1946 she argued in Af 
tenposten that the principle that children should not be held accountable for the 
“faults of their leaders” was a children’s rights issue and a problem for the nation’s 
future: “If the children of ‘German girls’ in Denmark and Norway are forced to 
grow up as predestined pariahs or young Germans are formed by need and hunger 
into a pack of werewolves, then not only they are punished, but so are the country 
and society they belong to.”% Conceptions of children’s rights in Rädda Barnen’s 
humanitarian advocacy at the time, as Lina Sturfelt highlights, were still very 
much tied to notions of saving humanity by saving suffering children and safe- 
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guarding children’s rights as a contribution to nation-building.” Elgström’s trans- 
national advocacy in Norway, where CBOW’s needs and rights had been discussed 
in the context of their welfare at best, nevertheless introduced the emerging inter- 
national human rights discourse in local media debates. 

Swedish humanitarianism thus played a role in shaping the terms of the vis- 
ibility of Norwegian CBOW after World War II, but it is also important to note here 
that the prominent place of humanitarianism in Swedish post-war media — not 
least around “German children” - is likely to have helped keep Sweden’s own 
CBOW histories under wraps. For example, the so-called SS wives, Swedish 
women who had travelled to Germany to marry SS officers, returned in secret 
with their children after the war.” Ingrid Lomfors has identified the inclusion 
of these women and children on Folke Bernadotte’s “white buses” rescue scheme 
for Scandinavian prisoners of war in 1945 as part of a “blind spot” in Swedish hu- 
manitarian war narratives, but little is still known about the children themselves. 
Another example comes from Lars Borgersrud’s research, where he showed that 
the Swedish authorities erased Norwegian-German CBOW adoptees’ backgrounds 
to enable their adoptions as stateless, “innocent children” in Sweden, presenting 
them in the media as children found in a former concentration camp (rather 
than a German Lebensborn home).”* Swedish humanitarian discourse may have 
recognised CBOW, but domestically the Swedish authorities cooperated with Nor- 
wegian and Danish interests in making German paternity invisible. 


Liminal conceptions of “ISIS children” 


As a hidden population, previous generations of CBOW have commonly faced mar- 
ginalisation, stigma and secrecy.” This invisibility has also contributed to a limited 
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humanitarian recognition and a belated acknowledgment of their distinct needs 
under children’s rights.”” The Scandinavian children of ISIS’s followers, by con- 
trast, have been hyper-visible — not as individual children, but as “dangerous chil- 
dren in danger” in the abstract on the front page. As the Danish journalist Frank 
Hvilsom noted in October 2021: “Alongside the corona pandemic, the evacuation of 
the three women and their total of fourteen children was one of the most dis- 
cussed and highly charged political issues of the last few years.””? And internation- 
al as well as national human rights organisations have explicitly spoken out in fa- 
vour of the children’s right to return.” In terms of advocacy, this is an 
improvement, but the picture regarding the children’s access to rights remains 
complicated. In a study from 2010 based on five international cases studies from 
across the twentieth century, Ingvill C. Mochmann and Sabine Lee conclude that 
“there has been no noticeable improvement in the application of these rights 
[children’s rights] to children born of war.” This is the case even though aware- 
ness that children should have human rights increased after both World Wars, de- 
spite the codification of children’s rights in the 1989 Convention of the Rights of the 
Child (CRC) and despite the passage of two Optional Protocols to the Convention 
that recognised the special needs of children in armed conflicts in 2000. At the 
same time, Mochmann and Lee express the hope that this can and will change 
when societies accord more “cultural legitimacy” to children’s rights.”* 

Despite advances and the wide-spread ratification of the CRC, the implemen- 
tation of children’s rights — internationally but also in Scandinavia — remains con- 
tested and uneven.” Children of ISIS foreign fighters who have returned from 
Syria to Scandinavian jurisdiction one way or another do have greater access to 
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rights today than the World War II CBOW generation.” However, the uses of child- 
ren’s rights discourses in the repatriation debates have been highly ambivalent. 
For example, the recognition that returning Scandinavian children from Syria 
would have a right to come with their mothers has arguably contributed to the po- 
litical decision not to return the 85 children in question for three years or more.”? 
Finland’s decision to conduct family repatriations to protect and ensure the child- 
ren’s access to rights shows that different political decisions and interpretations 
would have been possible. However, the Norwegian government took a step in 
the opposite direction and attempted to change the legal framework instead. In 
June 2021, the Norwegian government sent a legal intervention to the European 
Court of Human Rights to argue that nations that signed the European Convention 
on Human Rights had no obligation to apply the Convention outside their jurisdic- 
tion to repatriate children from Syria.” These legal disputes over jurisdiction re- 
flect a continuing controversy over cultural legitimacy in Scandinavian CBOW’s ac- 
cess to children’s rights — a controversy tied to terrorism paradigms, but also to the 
stigma the children inherited as CBOW from their parents. 


Distrusted mothers and enemy fathers 


In light of the atrocities fathers may have committed while serving ISIS and the 
unclear role of the mothers in the “caliphate,” any repatriation that prioritised 
the children’s best interests could have a high political cost, especially when saving 
a child means bringing their mothers with them (reluctantly). The most prominent 
example here was when then Norwegian prime minister Erna Solberg decided to 
repatriate a sick five-year-old Norwegian child with his mother and sister early in 
January 2020, stating that “regard for the child was the most important” aspect? — 
a decision that led to the implosion of her conservative-right wing coalition. Kari 
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Kjønaas Kjos, a Member of Parliament for the junior coalition partner, called the 
woman “a terrorist” and proclaimed: “It’s absolutely terrible that we’re getting 
her. [...] I am ashamed to sit in a government that does that.” The woman, 
who returned with her two children, was put on trial in Norway a year later. 
She argued that her journey to ISIS was a decision born of love for her husband 
and that, once there, she was unable to leave.” Her defense presented her as a vic- 
tim of human trafficking, while the prosecution argued she had deliberately joined 
a terrorist organisation. The prosecutor claimed that she had asked for weapons as 
soon as she arrived in Syria and that, even if she had “only” taken care of her hus- 
band and children, she had still enabled the ISIS’s operations.” 

In this court case, as well as in Scandinavian media coverage on the contested 
repatriations more broadly, it is again the mothers who feature prominently. The 
nexus of fathers, radical Islam and ISIS appear as a threatening background, while 
the mothers tend to be presented as either naive, young girls or dangerous traitors 
- in similar terms to post-WWII media representations of “German girls.” For ex- 
ample, reports may emphasise how an innocent, typically Swedish “horse girl” has 
become a dangerous, calculating “IS woman”” or frame the waiting women as still 
closeted terrorists who just want to use their children as “tickets home.” Some 
comments also present the women as young girls seeking an adventure, who 
took “the chance for experiences and a wild life when they travelled to the Islamic 
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State”, but who cannot be trusted: “now we see them making use of their children 
as hostages to advance their own cause.”* And when Swedish terrorism expert 
Magnus Ranstrop commented on the ongoing humanitarian repatriation in the 
Norwegian media in January 2020, his remark about the mother was that Tilt 
does not matter what she did: everyone who had been in contact with the IS is 
dangerous.” To what extent this “everyone” extends to the children in public per- 
ception is crucial for their CBOW status. 


Dangerous children 


Danish media discourses in the spring of 2021 exemplify how a focus on the child- 
ren’s potential threat as future terrorists could overshadow both humanitarian 
and children’s rights concerns. The government initially refused family repatria- 
tions but changed course when the national security service recommended them 
as a terrorism prevention measure in May 2021.” In the build-up to this decision, 
the Danish tabloid Ekstra Bladet pushed future threat scenarios of how ISIS could 
kidnap and radicalise Danish boys from the Kurdish camps.” And the comments 
in this section did not mince their words when readers rejected the repatriation of 
“brainwashed Islamic State-younglings and their mothers””* to Denmark or com- 
plained about the “colossal” expected costs of having to care for the children of 
ISIS’s foreign fighters.” The image of children as “as ticking time bombs” also cir- 
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culated in Danish media discussions more generally.” Taken together, this rhetoric 
echoes the historical framings of CBOW as unfair national burdens and dangerous 
children, who may bring nationalist-socialist and ISIS influences with them if they 
return. The contexts differ, but the underlying threat perceptions in their relation- 
ships with enemy fathers is comparable. The old-fashioned choice of words - 
“youngling”, in the construction of an Islamic State youngling — may even be a di- 
rect rhetorical parallel meant to evoke the “Nazi youngling” term used to insult 
CBOW in post-WWII Denmark in such instances.”° However, threat perceptions 
could also be articulated in much more subtle ways than that. 

The first major controversy surrounding repatriations of ISIS followers’ chil- 
dren in the Scandinavian media played out around the cases of seven Swedish or- 
phans, the children of the Swedish-Norwegian ISIS foreign fighter Michael Skramo 
and his Swedish wife Amanda in the spring of 2019. Both parents died during the 
final retreat of ISIS forces in the beginning of that year. Their children’s Swedish- 
Chilean maternal grandfather, Patricio Galvez, then set off on a private search for 
his grandchildren in Syria. Galvez used media coverage of his rescue mission stra- 
tegically to force the Swedish authorities into action.” He succeeded in this, but the 
fact that the repatriations of orphans to Sweden had not been clear or uncontested 
reflects how the parents’ stigma could extend to the children themselves as CBOW. 
Despite significant support from some journalists, others produced or re-produced 
an also circulating sense of unease about the children’s repatriation. The Swedish 
tabloid Aftonbladet notes in this context that “The Skrämo-Children are treated as 
royalty, with their choice of pyjamas being of general interest at one moment, and 
then as three-year-old criminals who have no right to integrity in the next”,°® while 
its rival tabloid Expressen claimed that “[t]he children of the IS-terrorist Skramo 
have not come home. Their home was, unfortunately, IS. Now they are in a land 
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that many of them have never been in and that the others can barely remember.” 


Here the spectre of danger tied to their CBOW status remains embedded in the rep- 
resentations of childhood innocence. 


Children in danger 


In contemporary media coverage, the children of ISIS foreign fighters are widely 
recognised as children in danger. Within this construction, references to the child- 
ren’s innocence stand in sharp relief to parental guilt, and journalists have also 
used this hegemonic trope ironically to reproach government inaction: “All of Swe- 
den talks about innocent children who are sick, starving and at risk of dying. They 
exist in a camp in Syria. The government says that it cannot do anything because 
there is no bus stop close by [...].”'° Media perceptions of the young children’s in- 
nocence may also blend into fear of them becoming dangerous, potentially radical- 
ised youths as they get older, especially regarding the boys, who could be recruited 
into ISIS training.’” Politicians’ humanitarian references, however, have tended to 
frame the children in rather generic (gender- and age-less) terms that stress dan- 
gers to the “the children’s life and health” and/or their physical suffering in the Al- 
Hol camp in northeast Syria.’ This political rhetorical recognition of the child- 
ren’s innocence and humanitarian needs may have functions here that have little 
to do with the actual children. For example, when Swedish foreign minister Ann 
Linde expressed her relief that “the children may finally come home” in the au- 
tumn of 2021, three years after the defeat of ISIS, she emphasised her humanitar- 
ian commitment to the children, but obscured and deflected attention from the 
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Swedish government’s role in prolonging their internment.’” Similarly, in the case 
of Denmark’s controversial decision to leave the five Danish children of three de- 
nationalized ISIS-affiliated mothers behind, foreign minister Jeppe Kofod stated: 
“It’s a bit harsh, but you can say that it’s on these mothers who have joined the 
Islamic State [...] It is on their shoulders whether we as Denmark can be allowed 
to help those children, so they can receive the treatment that they should of course 
have.”*™ This framing not only deflects all responsibility onto the mothers, to some 
degree it also facilitates Denmark’s harsh political measures because the professed 
humanitarian concern for the children upholds the image of the politician’s good 
intentions. 

Politicians are not the only actors who use conceptions of “innocent children 
in danger” to present the children in the media. This is also an important trope in 
the advocacy of humanitarian organisations for the children’s repatriation, and it 
also appears in general-interest reports about Scandinavian “IS women’s” lives in 
the Kurdish camps. Such framings can be problematic when they use representa- 
tions of the children to bolster notions of Scandinavian exceptionalism.’ In his 
report from the camp, the journalist Bo Søndergaard catches sight of a young Dan- 
ish girl, “her long blonde hair shining back into the sun,” and her dancing in the 
“black-and-white landscape.” For a moment she “looked like a girl from a green, 
Danish summer garden with apple trees, juice and a cave built of cotton blankets 
over low branches. The two worlds, both ours, collided in a flash, then she disap- 
peared among the long black robes and the sound of Arabic voices, and a generator 
took over.”'® This passage metaphorically elevates the moral status and goodness 
of Scandinavia as a haven of an ideal childhood these children could have had, but 
the contrast with their reality in the camps reinforces their exclusion from this 
very ideal. 

In closing, I want to note that at the time of writing most of the Scandinavian 
mothers and children have been repatriated and the advocacy of humanitarian or- 
ganisations like Save the Children, Human Rights Watch and the Swedish and Dan- 
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ish branches of the NGO Repatriate the Children has played a crucial role in push- 
ing reluctant governments to heed the children’s right of return. A comparative 
perspective on the echoes with Anna Lenah Elgström’s advocacy for children’s 
rights after WWII throws both the advances and the continuing controversies 
around applications of children’s rights, especially for children who are CBOW, 
into sharp relief. For example, as noted above, Elgström framed children as the 
future of civilization/the nation and called for the specific protection of CBOW 
to prevent them from becoming poor citizens or outright ‘dangerous children’, 
while children’s rights advocacy today focuses much more on children as right- 
bearing subjects in their own right. However, faced with perceptions of threat 
and the danger of children’s radicalization in the camps, NGOs today at times 
also revive these past ideas of saving the children, not just to ward off radicalisa- 
tion, but also, and more specifically, to raise them as democratic citizens: 


And what should the children learn, if they only see the toxic IS ideology? The children must 
be protected from indoctrination [...] Sweden’s actions must aim to protect people from sense- 
less violence and take all necessary actions to prevent radicalization and extremism. It is an 
important step in this work to bring Swedish children home and let them grow up with dem- 
ocratic values." 


Without question it is crucial to protect the children from radicalization, but the 
rhetorical impact of a humanitarian argument that links childhood, civilization 
and nation may cut both ways: it may be an effective argument for the children’s 
repatriations from Syria in a context that places national security concerns above 
children’s rights. However, it may contribute to the continued construction of 
CBOW as liminal children, as dangerous children in danger, too. Finally, this histor- 
ical echo between humanitarian arguments can be significant in itself. It points 
beyond threat and terrorism paradigms toward a different reference frame that 
understands the children of ISIS foreign fighters as part of the region’s history 
with children born of war - a history of a previous generation of contested chil- 
dren who received belated national recognition that can hold lessons for today. 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have argued that the Scandinavian reluctance to facilitate the re- 
patriations of the children of ISIS foreign fighters from Syria with their mothers is 
not just tied to terrorism paradigms, but also to their socio-cultural construction as 
CBOW - as children born of war — whose national belonging and right to rights are 
recognised but not implemented due to the children’s relationships with enemy fa- 
thers and distrusted mothers. The results of the media analysis have shown that 
both WWII CBOW and the children of ISIS foreign fighters are framed as “children 
in danger/dangerous children,” even if the shape and emphasis in their relation to 
enemy fathers and distrusted mothers in these perceptions differs. Contemporary 
uses of the trope refer more often to perceptions of childhood innocence, while 
post-WWII media focused more on the potential danger the children may repre- 
sent. And yet, the coverage of both refers to both elements. I read these differences 
as variations within a spectrum of how the trope of “children in danger/dangerous 
children” can materialise in media representations for children born of war. This 
shared liminal status, and its discursive persistence, nevertheless connects the chil- 
dren of ISIS foreign fighters to the children of German soldiers in a historical 
frame of reference — a perspective that asks us to pay more attention to govern- 
ments’ potential complicity in co-creating CBOW’s precarity as well as to the pos- 
sibilities and limits of humanitarian rhetoric and rights discourses in these con- 
texts. 
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The Evolution of Child Soldiers from 
Villains to Victims’ in Law and Policy and 
its Significance for Children Born of War 


Introduction 


Child soldiers and children born of war (CBOW) - children typically born to civil- 
ian mothers and combatant fathers in times of war — are two groups of minors 
closely linked to and heavily affected by armed conflicts today and throughout his- 
tory. As this chapter will discuss, both groups have experienced similar public nar- 
ratives: both have traditionally been demonised and portrayed as dangerous and 
corrupted, allegedly unable to (re-)integrate into their communities due to their 
perceived links to the military enemy. This started to change for child soldiers in 
the 1990s, however, with increasing international attention paid to their vulnerable 
situation." New narratives emerged describing child soldiers as innocent rather 
than dangerous and international courts started to recognise child soldiers as vic- 
tims of war.” Today, child soldiers are generally no longer seen as a threat to com- 
munities and nations; instead, child recruitment is seen as a danger to the global 
order and is an international crime. CBOW, further defined in section 2, however, 
are still often overlooked by policy makers and still often become the object harm- 
ful narratives in policy and law. Some legal scholars have taken a renewed interest 
in CBOW, as will be further discussed in section 3, but agreement on what legal 
recognition should look like or even if it should occur at all has not yet been found. 

The central question to be answered in this chapter is: How can the experien- 
ces with legal and policy recognition of child soldiers be applied to CBOW? This 
question will be answered by looking at the following sub-questions: How did pub- 
lic narratives around child soldiers shift over time, what was the relevance of in- 
ternational criminal justice in this change, and what inferences can be drawn from 


1 Leonie Steinl, Child Soldiers as Agents of War and Peace: A Restorative Transitional Justice Ap- 
proach to Accountability for Crimes Under International Law (The Hague: T.M.C. Asser Press, 
2017), 2. 

2 Steinl, Child Soldiers as Agents of War and Peace, 3. 

3 Iuliia Kononenko, “Prohibiting the Use of Child Soldiers: Contested Norm in Contemporary 
Human Rights Discourse,” Nordic Journal of Human Rights 34, no. 2 (2016): 89-103. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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the narrative shift on child soldiers and applied to address CBOW in international 
policy and law? 

This chapter will dissect how a prioritisation of the interests of war-affected 
children comes about and where and how legal actors come into play in establish- 
ing these children as victims instead of villains. Specifically, it will be examined 
how narratives of victimhood and perpetratorship applied to war-affected children 
have influenced developments in policy and law towards them. Building on Securi- 
tisation Theory, this chapter will address how legal actors have played a significant 
role in shifting perceptions around child soldiers by recognising them as victims of 
international crimes. Based on this, key factors for a successful application of in- 
ternational criminal law to the plight of CBOW will be discussed. 

The use of Securitisation Theory allows for a demonstration of how a change 
of perspective is produced on issues that were previously considered irrelevant or 
extraneous. The term ‘securitisation’ here is used to describe the shift of an issue 
from ‘business as usual’ to the political agenda. Securitisation can relate to tradi- 
tional subjects of Securitisation Theory, such as the construction of threats to the 
nation-state and the justification of military action. But securitisation can also, as 
in the following, describe processes of turning previously overlooked human rights 
concerns into political priorities, thereby bringing them to the table of internation- 
al policy makers. In this chapter, securitisation is understood as a process of pri- 
oritisation through language that implies urgency and thereby facilitates novel pol- 
icy and legal responses. Securitisation Theory will be introduced in more detail in 
section 4 and applied to map the process towards the securitisation of child re- 
cruitment in section 5, deducing relevant implications for law vis-a-vis the reduc- 
tion of vulnerabilities of CBOW, discussed in section 6. 

CBOW and child soldiers have not yet been compared in an application of Se- 
curitisation Theory. The obvious overlaps in definition and experiences warrant a 
comparison of these two groups, especially since approaches to the two groups by 
the international community have been quite different but are increasingly inter- 
twining. 


Defining child soldiers and Children Born of War 
(CBOW) 


Forcibly as well as voluntarily recruited minors will in this chapter be referred to 
as ‘child soldiers’. The term ‘children associated with armed forces and groups’ sug- 
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gested in the Paris Principles* will not be used, as it might create confusing termi- 
nological overlaps with the other group of children considered in this chapter — 
CBOW - which is also associated with armed forces and groups. The term ‘children 
born of war’ (CBOW) refers to children conceived in sexual violence, consensual or 
dependency relationships in the context of an armed conflict with one parent (usu- 
ally the father) being a member of an armed group, peacekeeping troop or army 
and the other parent (usually the mother) being a local civilian.® It should be noted 
that while the term ‘children born of war’ is largely established in academic re- 
search — although a few researchers contest it — policy makers and policy sources 
cited in this chapter often appear to condense the concept and refer only to ‘chil- 
dren born of wartime rape’ or ‘children of survivors of conflict-related sexual vio- 
lence’. This will be further addressed in section 6. 

In some cases, there are overlaps between child soldiers and CBOW. An exam- 
ple is women and girls abducted by armed groups and forced to bear children 
while in captivity. The babies may grow up to fight as part of the armed group 
they were born into while also being CBOW. Another instance where the categories 
of ‘child soldier’ and ‘CBOW’ may intertwine are cases where CBOW are joining 
armed groups or forces as minors. Depending on the circumstances, the increased 
vulnerability of many CBOW can make them more prone to recruitment by armed 
groups as minors, as policy makers, mentioned in section 6, have warned. Another 
instance where the groups can become conceptually intertwined is in securitising 
narratives linking CBOW to military activity in ways that resemble narratives on 
child soldiers. Some of these intersections will be discussed in more detail in sec- 
tion 5. Apart from these examples, this chapter regards child soldiers and CBOW as 
two separate groups. This is warranted, as the approaches to these children by the 
international community, which will be mapped in this chapter, are largely taking 
place separately from each other. 


4 UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF), “The Paris Principles: Principles and Guidelines on Children As- 
sociated with Armed Forces or Armed Groups,” accessed June 20, 2023, https://www.unicef.org/re- 
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Background on the realities and rights of child 
soldiers and Children Born of War (CBOW) 


It is estimated that over 200,000 children are being forced, or, more seldomly, vol- 
unteer to fight around the world today.° Children have been forced to take up arms 
throughout history.” They have been systematically and tactically recruited be- 
cause they are often particularly easy to train, daring and tenacious, especially 
when under the influence of drugs. In most cases, recruitment is not voluntary, 
but the consequence of abduction or other forms of coercion. For many, their ex- 
periences in combat have detrimental effects on their physical and mental health.” 
In addition, many child soldiers have faced post-war stigma manifested in societal 
rejection and social exclusion upon their return to their communities.’” In some 
cases, they have been made responsible for violence committed against their 
own communities and exposed to mistreatment and discrimination as a result." 
Today, the conscription of children into armed forces is recognised as an interna- 
tional crime and a violation of human rights and international humanitarian law. 

Tens of thousands of CBOW have been born in recent conflicts, often as a re- 
sult of rape used as a weapon of warfare.’” Scholars have covered the topic in his- 
torical perspective, concluding that the phenomenon of conception and rejection of 
CBOW has been a global occurrence for centuries, but still constitutes an under- 
studied field.* Depending on the conflict context, at least some CBOW have 
been found to be affected by discrimination and stigma, impacting their access 
to education, healthcare, citizenship and leading to a prevalence of trauma, 


6 Steinl, Child Soldiers as Agents of War and Peace, 2. 
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Decade of International and Interdisciplinary Research,” 337-339. 

12 Eithne Dowds, “Children Born of Sexual and Gender-Based Violence in Conflict: The Interna- 
tional Criminal Court, Ecological Environments and Human Development,” Children & Society 
33, no. 3 (2019): 226. 

13 Sabine Lee, Children Born of War in the Twentieth Century (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 2017), 1. 
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abuse, depression, poverty and social exclusion. R. Charli Carpenter concluded 
that “(anecdotal evidence points to a general pattern of severe discrimination 
against children born of war”.'° In many cases, this entails exclusion and rejection 
by their families and communities.'° Some of these children appear to consider 
themselves victims of war and rights violations due to these circumstances, but 
so far, this group has not attained formal recognition to that end at the internation- 
al level." 

“(There is no specific crime of fathering a child through sexual violence” ” at 
the international level, and to date there is no international legal document that 
specifically recognises CBOW as having rights.” Multiple scholars and experts 
such as Joanne Neenan have contended that there is an incompatibility between 
the legal interests of sexual violence survivors and those of CBOW. Neenan suggests 
that the Rome Statute — the most comprehensive code on international criminal 
law, applied by the International Criminal Court (ICC) — is not fit to respond to 
the needs of both sexual violence survivors and CBOW. According to her, the def- 
inition of the crime of forced pregnancy exemplifies this. This crime is naturally 
closely linked to CBOW, but its definition in Article 7(2)(f) of the Rome Statute 
does not mention these children.’ As Neenan discusses, this charge was drafted 
against the backdrop of the Bosnian war, where women were being raped repeat- 
edly by Serbian forces, held in make-shift detention camps, and prevented from 
aborting their pregnancies, with the intention of creating babies of supposed 
Serb ethnicity. She argues that CBOW have been ‘othered’ in the drafting process 
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and interpretation of crimes of sexual violence which, according to her, implicitly 
adopt the “patriarchal claim that awoman’s genes/identity are erased through her 
rape by a man of a different ethnicity, and that any children born belong to their 
‘enemy’ father.””* 

Given this complexity, various avenues on how CBOW should or should not be 
considered under international criminal law have been discussed, a few of which 
shall be mentioned here. Eithne Dowds proposed that CBOW should receive repa- 
rations in international criminal proceedings through their mothers, which has 
since been made possible at the ICC, as will be further discussed below.” Gener- 
ally, Lohne and Hauge have warned against seeing international criminal law as 
a panacea for human rights concerns.” Debra DeLaet suggested that punitive jus- 
tice is not what we should turn to for solutions to the suffering of many CBOW.”* 
Patricia Sellers and Maxine Marcus, however, have spoken in favour of developing 
existing international criminal law as it pertains to CBOW so as to accommodate 
them in specific charges.” 


Securitisation Theory and methodology 


This chapter aims to trace the evolution of the perception of child soldiers as ‘vil- 
lains’ to them being increasingly seen as victims of international crimes in order to 
deduce implications for the successful recognition of CBOW. This will be done using 
Securitisation Theory, as it provides a lens for understanding how previously over- 
looked issues can become urgent interests. 

Securitisation Theory, which was first introduced by Barry Buzan, Ole Waever 
and Jaap de Wilde, aims to understand the process of how issues get shifted from 
the private sphere or regular politics to the realm of security politics, making them 


21 Joanne Neenan, “The Role of the ICC in Protecting the Rights of Children Born of War,” EJIL: 
Talk!, February 12, 2018, accessed June 20, 2023, https://www.ejiltalk.org/the-role-of-the-icc-in-pro- 
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olence to a Problem of Law,” Law & Society Review 51, no. 4 (2017): 757. 
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urgent political priorities.” Securitisation happens in the face of existential 
threats, such as terrorism, environmental disasters, or gross human rights viola- 
tions, to ensure or (re-)establish security. The securitisation of such a context de- 
termines policy priorities to combat threats and facilitates unprecedented respons- 
es to these issues in order to curb the perceived danger. Securitisation elevates 
issues from being private or undiscussed to a level of urgency, legitimising political 
or even military measures that go beyond what would normally or previously have 
been considered. Once a securitising move is accepted by an audience capable of 
recognising and responding to the threat, exceptional measures can be adopted in 
response to the security threat.” De-securitisation, on the other hand, describes 
the removal of an issue from the realm of security through a reverse process. 


Application of the Theory 


Securitisation Theory has traditionally focused on national security interests, such 
as military interests, but has increasingly been applied to substantive issues such 
as climate change, epidemics, or human rights concerns to understand how the 
conceptualisation of such issues by securitising actors can lead to perceptions of 
threat or urgency, provoking policy action in response.”® Critical feminist security 
studies especially have challenged the theory’s initial focus on national security.” 

An example of this is the scholarly debate around the securitisation of conflict- 
related sexual violence. Historically, the use of rape in war — although it has been a 
common part of wars throughout history — was euphemised and considered inevi- 
table collateral damage. This, however, changed in the last century with the wars in 
the former Yugoslavia and the genocide in Rwanda in the 1990s." In light of these 
wars and the widespread sexual violence committed, states and the community of 
states began to recognise wartime rape as an issue that needed to be addressed, 
redressed and prevented. Conflict-related sexual violence was elevated from the 
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Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1998), 32. 
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private, unspoken realm to being an urgent political issue. Rape in war was no lon- 
ger considered ‘natural’ but a threat to the global order. This global order, founded 
on a steadily developing body of norms and rights created by the international 
community of states since the end ofthe second World War, had grown increasing- 
ly incompatible with simply ignoring gross human rights concerns. Consequently, 
wartime rape turned into an issue that needed to be addressed. It became a part of 
the international political agenda and exceptional measures were adopted, such as 
the establishment of the international criminal tribunals for the former Yugoslavia 
and Rwanda, which prosecuted sexual violence crimes for the first time in the his- 
tory of international criminal law" In short, wartime rape was securitised.” 
Scholars have argued that conflict-related sexual violence today “rivals nuclear 
and biological weapons, terrorism, and arms proliferation for receiving the most 
attention among security actors”.”° Leaning on discussions by scholars such as Sa- 
bine Hirschauer on the securitisation of rape,”* this chapter will discuss the proc- 
esses of securitising the human rights concerns of war-affected children. 

According to scholars, there are different purposes for securitisation: securiti- 
sation can have the purpose of raising an issue to the agenda, deterring, legitimis- 
ing past acts, or exerting control.” This chapter focuses on the first purpose and 
examines how previously unseen issues — such as the military recruitment of chil- 
dren — appear on the political agenda of states and the community of states. The 
resulting collective acknowledgement and effective policy attention has been refer- 
red to as ‘successful securitisation’, indicating a positive prominence which can 
render a previously unseen group and its human rights concerns visible.” This in- 
creased visibility and attention can contribute to changing attitudes and normative 
values around the issue in question, thereby reducing the vulnerability of the con- 
cerned group of victims. 

It should be noted that in 2020, Securitisation Theory was criticised for having 
Eurocentric underpinnings, arguing among other points that the theory’s focus on 
speech acts amplifies or takes as a point of departure the voices of a privileged, 
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Eurocentric elite, thereby distorting realities and sugar-coating historical injusti- 
ces.” In their reply, Wæver and Buzan characterised this critique as systematically 
flawed and lacking credible empirical evidence.** Regardless, it is relevant to recall 
that silenced groups do not feature in speech acts.” It is especially important to 
consider this methodological gap when applying the theory to the prioritisation 
of human rights crises, and particularly when considering the concerns of chil- 
dren - a group with a limited political voice. Some implications of surfacing 
war-affected children on the terms of policy makers as per Securitisation Theory 
will be addressed in sections 5 and 6 below. 


Methodology 


Since this chapter considers war-affected children in relation to international pol- 
icy and law, the issues at stake are generally of international nature, and interna- 
tional policy makers, governments, the United Nations (UN) Security Council and 
the UN General Assembly become the relevant securitising actors and audiences. 
Media sources can amplify calls for security,” and international courts can be 
functional actors implementing or issuing securitising moves." 

The empirical qualitative data on the securitisation moves considered in this 
chapter is derived from secondary sources and includes documents, reports, reso- 
lutions, and statements issued by the UN Security Council, UN treaty bodies and 
special representatives, government officials, international courts, and internation- 
al media sources as securitising actors. Treaties and statutes, typically adopted by 
states and facilitated by or associated with UN organs, as well as jurisprudence by 
international courts, will also be considered securitisation moves. As this chapter 
traces the evolution of war-affected children from being a non-issue to becoming 
subjects of legal recognition in international law, the decisive points of develop- 
ment in speech towards legal recognition will be considered. The referenced ma- 
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terials were retrieved through keyword searches on child soldiers, children and 
armed conflict, children born of war and children born of conflict-related sexual 
violence in the UN archives, ICC court documents and web search engines and per- 
tain to 1945, when international law and specifically international criminal law 
gained traction up until today. The main focus will be on time periods when recon- 
stitutions of norms concerning child soldiers and CBOW took place. In the case of 
child soldiers, this pertains specifically to the 1990s and early 2000s, and for CROW 
the focus is on 2013 until today. 

The consideration of law in this process is relevant as international law and 
especially international criminal law is increasingly being invoked in response 
to situations of perceived insecurity.” References to ‘security’ also feature promi- 
nently in public international law and international criminal law as justifications 
for the existence of these bodies of law“? As such, law has a legitimising authority 
as a normative system and is facilitating the “collectivization of international se- 
curity.”** 


From the securitisation of child soldiers to 
securitising child recruitment 


During World War II, the military mobilisation of children played a critical role. In 
Germany, for example, the National Socialist Hitler Youth, the Waffen-SS and the 
so-called Volkssturm all involved or enlisted minors.” In the last months of the 
war, the Volkssturm militia enlisted children of 15 years of age and younger to 
fight.** [“The survivors [child soldiers] felt like victims, but were treated as perpe- 
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trators”], a German news magazine wrote in an article on the shame many of the 
young recruits felt about their experiences.” 

In the late 1970s, the first specific prohibition of the recruitment of child sol- 
diers younger than 15 years old was adopted with the protocols additional to the 
Geneva Conventions.” The framework of the four Geneva Conventions had up 
until then only mandated that children should not be enlisted in the political or- 
ganisations of an occupying power.® The prohibition of the use of child soldiers 
in the additional protocols was a response by the international community to 
changing conflict dynamics, including a steady increase in the military recruitment 
of children in the 1960s and the decades after.” In 1971, the International Commit- 
tee for the Red Cross (ICRC) called the recruitment of children one of the most con- 
tentious issues of the time, noting at the same time that the topic was understudied 
and not understood well enough.°' The Convention on the Rights of the Child was 
adopted in 1989, which reiterated the right of children below the age of 15 to not 
take direct part in hostilities, making the respective article 38 the only provision in 
the Convention with an age qualifier - all other child rights apply to all minors 
below 18.” 

The 1990s saw another wave of military child recruitments, including through 
abductions, such as during in the civil war in Sierra Leone. International media 
sources increasingly reported on the topic. Media reports at the time described 
child soldiers as “damaged, uneducated pariahs”, “drug crazed” people who 
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were kill(ing) like unfeeling robots”. Demonising and heavily securitised narra- 
tives were put forward, portraying child soldiers as dangerous and corrupted, un- 
able to reintegrate and safely live within their old communities after their time 
with armed groups. Such narratives also existed in politics: former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the UN, Madeleine Albright, in her statement to the Security Council in 1996, 
described child soldiers in Liberia as “toting automatic weapons, slaughtering in- 
nocent civilians, and ignoring the rule of law” stating that they “have no identity 
other than through the weapons they carry.”°* Media reports and policy makers at 
the time tended to sensationalise, oversimplify and racialise the issue, constructing 
a divide between the ‘civilised’ and the ‘savage’,™ and implied that child soldiers 
constituted security concerns. But despite these shortcomings, the steady reporting 
elevated the topic from the shadows to the limelight." By the mid-1990s, the UN 
started working increasingly on the topic, as perceptions were beginning to change 
and the concepts of war and childhood began to be seen as incompatible.”’ 
Then, in the late 1990s the rights of child soldiers were turned into a distinct 
policy focus.°® In 1996, the Mozambiquian politician and historian Graca Machel 
presented a report on child soldiers at the UN General Assembly." This unprece- 
dented report, researched over several years, described the horrific situation of 
child soldiers in Sierra Leone and other conflict zones in detail and for the first 
time brought the humanity of child soldiers to the attention of the world when 
it was presented to the UN General Assembly. Graga Machel’s appeal to humanity 
stood in stark contrast to the media narratives around that time. She stressed the 
centrality of children’s rights to global peace and security, calling for urgent action 
in response to the suffering of child soldiers, thereby invoking ‘security’ in relation 
to the forced recruitment and conscription of children.” Her speech act used 
strong rhetorical markers to describe the plight of child soldiers, such as by calling 
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the practice of military child recruitment an “attack on children”. This presented 
the issue of child recruitment as an existential threat to children and, by extension, 
to the international community as a whole. The use of inclusive language suggested 
a collective responsibility, as she warned that if no action were taken, the “world is 
being sucked into a desolate moral vacuum”.” 

Extraordinary measures were adopted after this report was published, aimed 
at combatting the threats presented by Graça Machel. One year after the report 
was presented, the international community adopted a definition of child soldiers 
in the Cape Town Principles.** Other documents followed, such as the Paris Prin- 
ciples and the International Labour Organisation’s Convention 182 of 1999.™ A first 
UN Resolution on child soldiers was adopted® and a UN Special Representative on 
Children and Armed Conflict, as well as a special working group on the topic, were 
introduced. In 2000, the adoption of the Optional Protocol to the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child followed, which raised the minimum age for military recruit- 
ment to 18, as Graça Machel had demanded.” The 12" of February was established 
as the International Day against the Use of Child Soldiers. 

These policy and legal measures had security as an underlying justification 
and were backed and validated by the most relevant institution when it comes 
to security, the UN Security Council, which led to a change in perception and ap- 
proach - instead of child soldiers getting securitised as potentially dangerous, the 
practice of military child recruitment now became the focus. 

In 2002, the Security Council installed the Special Court for Sierra Leone 
(SCSL), and the international community brought the ICC to life. The institution 
of these tribunals - both equipped with the tools to prosecute the forced recruit- 
ment of children - are further examples of the extraordinary measures adopted in 
response to the construction of child recruitment as an urgent threat.” The fact 
that child recruitment got recognised as an international crime contributed to 
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the institutionalisation of the securitisation or prioritisation of forced child recruit- 
ment and arguably, in turn, also de-securitised the children themselves through the 
new clear legal differentiation between perpetrators and victims.® For the first 
time, these children were essentially and legally framed as victims instead of dan- 
gerous threats associated primarily with the perpetrator’s side. Through the juridi- 
fication of the matter, the recognition of child recruitment (as opposed to child sol- 
diers themselves) as a threat no longer relied on the continuous reiteration of the 
security speech act. Through the legal codification of the new norms on this matter, 
it became effective in and of itself. This paved the way for further measures aimed 
at combating military child recruitment, including more comprehensive interna- 
tional justice responses. 

The first case of the ICC, the Lubanga case, centred around the military re- 
cruitment and conscription of children. Former ICC prosecutor Fatou Bensouda 
later described the judgement as a landmark conviction, “highlighting the need 
to take urgent and concrete action to curb this scourge” meant to send a “clear 
message globally that the use of child soldiers is not acceptable”. Through 
these utterances, she linked the judgement to the global agenda on combatting 
the use of child soldiers, demonstrating the essential part played by international 
criminal justice in the securitisation of human rights concerns. 

The first case of the SCSL against Brima et al. also pertained to child soldiers 
and told a story of the realities and experiences of these children. The Court de- 
scribed the suffering of child soldiers, the involuntary nature of their deeds and 
the long-term negative impacts on their lives, such as on their education, in 
great detail.”° These accounts painted a detailed picture of child soldiers as victims 
in need of support, firmly denying the demonising ‘villain narrative’ so often at 
play in the media in the years leading up to this judgement, marking another im- 
portant step towards the reconstitution of norms on child soldiers. 

The topic of child soldiers and child recruitment thus was framed and re- 
framed and evolved from a private matter or non-issue (up until the end of 
World War ID to a sporadically regarded issue (such as through early legislative 
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moves on the international level in the decades after) to a security issue but with 
child soldiers themselves getting framed as security threats (up until the mid- 
1990s), when framing shifted and instead of the children, their military recruit- 
ment became the focus of securitisation discourses. International law and specif- 
ically international criminal law were important in this process.” The criminalisa- 
tion of military child recruitment helped communicate a complex issue in clear 
terms, delineating the acceptable from the unacceptable, thereby defying previous 
harmful narratives while appearing to provide a solution for the issue at hand 
through the punishment of perpetrators and compensation for victims. 


Comparison to Children Born of War (CBOW) and 
implications 


In contrast to child soldiers, CBOW have featured in speech acts at the UN level, by 
government officials and in international media only in recent years, although it 
should be noted that CBOW themselves tried to penetrate public discourse much 
earlier to receive acknowledgement of their struggles. In 2007 for example, a 
group of Norwegian CBOW with German fathers born during World War II 
went before the European Court of Human Rights for the mistreatment and dis- 
crimination they endured due to the stigma of being related to their fascist fathers; 
the case was, however, dismissed for procedural reasons.” 

Securitising language has been used in both national and international public 
discourse, describing these children as ‘children of the enemy’ and portraying 
them as dangerous extensions of their soldier fathers, suggesting that they consti- 
tute a threat to their mothers’ communities.” In 2017, the president of the German 
Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution at the time said that children 
of German mothers who joined the so-called Islamic State and became pregnant 
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were potential threats, as they could become a “new generation of jihadists”.”* The 
Norwegian government collapsed in 2020 following the withdrawal of one of the 
coalition parties over the repatriation of a mother who had joined the so-called 
Islamic State in Syria and her two children born of war.” Similar to child soldiers, 
CBOW have thus been confronted with villainising public narratives that hint at 
security by framing these children as a threat to their communities and even 
the nation state. 

In 2013, CBOW were first mentioned in a discussion on “current and emerging 
concerns” in a report of the Secretary General to the UN General Assembly as “chil- 
dren born of wartime rape”, stating that there was an “accountability gap” when it 
came to these children and that there was “little to no information” available on 
their needs even though the topic had already officially been on the UN’s radar 
since 2009.”° But despite this and the fact that occasional media reports, books 
and films were produced on the topic much earlier, it is only since 2014 that the 
topic has gained increasing traction at the international level. In 2014, genocide 
was committed by the so-called Islamic State against the Yazidi community in 
Northern Iraq in connection with severe sexual violence. Many news sources 
worldwide wrote about these crimes. Some of the same sources eventually also re- 
ported on the children born after the assaults.”” Around this time, CBOW gained 
increasing public visibility. A couple of years later the genocide in Myanmar 
against the Rohingya people began, which also saw highly publicised international 
media coverage of horrific sexual violence crimes and, incidentally, also on the 
birth of CBOW.”® 
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In 2018, an Arria Formula meeting — an informal meeting format for members 
of the UN Security Council on matters that fall into the responsibility of the Coun- 
cil, often introducing new topics — was called, discussing “why more attention 
should be paid to these children”, meaning CBOW,” thereby elevating the topic 
for the first time to the Security Council level. While this meant that a key securi- 
tising actor became involved, albeit in the informal Arria Formula setting, the 
plight of CROW was not communicated as a matter of urgent priority yet. Never- 
theless, this introduced the consideration of a normative shift. Shortly after, in 
2019, the first ever UN Resolution mentioning CBOW or rather “children born of 
rape”, Resolution 2467, was adopted.® It has its focus survivors of conflict-related 
sexual violence, and only by extension also includes CBOW conceived in rape. A 
subsequent report mandated by the Resolution refers repeatedly to “survivors 
and their children”, suggesting a hierarchy of victims and a lack of urgency 
when it comes to children conceived in wartime rape. It also lacks any mention 
of CBOW conceived consensually.** 

The UN released a legislative model in 2021 proposing that CBOW should have 
access to reparations and receive protection from discrimination, indicating a first 
consideration of using law to address CBOW.* However, since this was merely a 
model law, it would not constitute a speech act formulating a threat nor an extra- 
ordinary measure in response to a threat, and it did not succeed in legally recog- 
nising CBOW as an instant priority for policy makers and courts. 

Also in 2021, the Committee for the Rights of the Child and the Committee on 
the Elimination of Violence Against Women issued a joint statement.” This state- 
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ment called for “urgent measures” by all state parties to “accelerate efforts”™ to 
help CBOW. This was the first speech act clearly articulating the plight of CROW 
as an urgent threat that needed to be taken seriously. It called for the adoption 
of special measures, which have, however, only ensued sporadically. In 2022, the 
influential Platform for Action by the United Kingdom’s Preventing Sexual Vio- 
lence in Conflict Initiative (PSVI) focused on CBOW and declared as one of the 
four policy priorities the promotion of effective laws to protect CBOW.> 

CBOW have not started to play a significant part in international criminal law 
yet. In the ICC’s Ntaganda reparations decision of 2021, CBOW were for the first 
time recognised as victims of the crimes of rape and sexual slavery for the purpose 
of reparations, reasoning that “the harm they suffered is a direct result of the com- 
mission of the crimes of rape and sexual slavery”.** While this was a major devel- 
opment and suggests a step towards the recognition of the plight of CBOW as a col- 
lective security concern, considering that their harm is a direct result of rape and 
sexual slavery overlooks the fact that, without these acts, these children would not 
have been born in the first place. The considerations of the Court seem overly sim- 
plistic in this regard and could be re-stigmatising as they are essentially framing 
the concerned children as victims of their own conceptions. Moreover, the consid- 
eration of CBOW only at the reparations stage, which takes place after the trial, 
meant that the suffering of the children was not part of the deliberations of the 
Court at the trial and appeals stage and therefore provided only limited visibility, 
agency, and acknowledgement to the children. 

CBOW have not yet had their ‘Graga Machel moment’, with a securitisation 
move impactful enough to trigger an institutionalised response to their plight, 
like the highly visible 1996 report on child soldiers, which ultimately led to legal 
recognition of child soldiers as victims, manifesting a shift from the demonised 
image of child soldiers to a perception of innocence. CBOW still experience narra- 
tives framing them as potential security risks, even in the above-mentioned UN re- 
port of 2022, which speaks of CBOW exhibiting potentially violent behaviour.” 
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Nevertheless, the above examples suggest gradual movement towards increas- 
ing recognition of the plight of CBOW as a security concern for the international 
community. Interestingly, several of these examples link CBOW to child recruit- 
ment with several securitising actors explicitly calling for support to CBOW in vul- 
nerable situations, specifically in order to avoid their military recruitment." Link- 
ing CBOW to child recruitment - a heavily prioritised and well-recognised human 
rights concern by now — suggests an attempt to invoke ‘security’ by association. 
Legal recognition, however, has only played a role on the side-lines. 


Discussion 


The above analysis shows that a discourse is taking place that increasingly recog- 
nises the humanity and needs of CBOW. When comparing this discourse to the 
process of the securitisation of military child recruitment, there are parallels: in 
both instances, specific conflicts and media reporting on those conflicts became 
pivotal moments for bringing the situation of the salient group of children to 
the attention of policy makers; both groups of children received acknowledgement 
in UN resolutions followed by further UN action; both groups thereafter were con- 
sidered at the international justice level albeit to very different extents. But as the 
above considerations show, CBOW have not yet fully gained recognition as victims 
of the multifaceted discriminations they suffer, discussed above in section 3. Rec- 
ognition at the international justice level has not yet occurred beyond the repara- 
tions stage. There are several reasons for this. 

Child soldiers were first spoken about as individuals, while CBOW have thus 
far been brought to prominent public attention only as extensions of their moth- 
ers. The response to sexual violence in conflict, such as the ordeal of thousands of 
abducted Yazidi women, including Nobel Peace Prize winning survivor and activist 
Nadia Murad, set the tone. Public responses to the children that were born as a 
result followed. This hierarchy is still visible in recent UN statements.” In order 
to avoid this construction of hierarchy, CROW need to become recognised as a dis- 
tinct group of interest, like child soldiers were, in order to prompt policy makers to 
take their situation seriously and to encourage distinct measures. The normative 
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framework behind the securitisation of conflict-related sexual and reproductive vi- 
olence and the subsequent codification and interpretation of international law on 
this point should be analysed and reflected upon to find ways of reconciling the 
needs of both the mothers and the children. 

The above discussion further shows that the challenges faced by CBOW are not 
yet familiar enough to the relevant actors to inform effective action. The 2018 Arria 
Formula meeting demonstrates such a lack of knowledge, as its declared objective 
was to learn about the challenges of CBOW, and the same goes for the 2022 Plat- 
form for Action referenced above, as it called for the commission of a global 
study to better understand the needs of CBOW.” In the case of child soldiers, 
the comprehensive report by Graga Machel provided detailed information com- 
piled for years as a reference framework for informed measures to be taken up 
in response. Such foundational knowledge on CBOW has not yet been effectively 
presented to an international audience like the UN General Assembly, hampering 
the acceptance of a threat and the adoption of informed measures, including legal 
recognition. In fact, the above analysis suggests that this lack of foundation may be 
inducing unhelpful shortcuts. 

One of these shortcuts is that policy makers at the UN level have thus far usu- 
ally only considered CBOW conceived in sexual violence and thereby diverged from 
the prevailing academic definition of the term, which also includes children with 
one civilian and one opposing military parent conceived in other ways. The levels 
of discrimination suffered by children born out of love relationships between a 
local and an opposing military parent in times of war can be severe, and some- 
times even more so than for CBOW conceived in rape, making consideration 
only of CBOW conceived in rape questionable.” 

Another shortcut is that CBOW have been linked to child soldiers by several 
policy makers, who have drawn on the latter group to formulate policy recommen- 
dations on the former. While there are similarities and overlaps, as discussed in 
section 2, there are also critical differences, and far from all CBOW risk being re- 
cruited into armed forces as children. Converging the two could create blind spots 
in political, humanitarian, and legal responses. 

Legal recognition has played a significant part in the reconstitution of norms 
on child soldiers, as the above analysis has shown. Law can be a “norm provider 


and moral disciplinarian”,” and as Durkheim wrote, the criminal process repre- 
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sents our collective conscience.’ As such, law can be a tool to challenge or undo 
the status quo.”* However, law should not be seen as a miracle cure.” In the 
case of the two groups of war-affected children considered in this chapter, interna- 
tional criminal law has produced solutions by recognising a previously unseen 
group and facilitating reparations, but it has also reproduced harmful narratives 
and images. In the case of CBOW, their construction as victims of their own acts 
of conception, as in the above-mentioned Ntaganda decision, is circular and poten- 
tially harmful, as it could re-stigmatise the concerned children. This framing also 
appears to construct an unhelpful hierarchy between sexual violence survivors 
and CBOW. 

The apparent tension between the needs of sexual violence survivors and 
CBOW rooted in the drafting history of certain legal provisions appears to have 
hindered an unbiased approach to CBOW on some occasions, such as in relation 
to the Ntaganda reparations decision. Such close natural links to other groups 
of victims do not exist for child soldiers, which has arguably made their legal rec- 
ognition easier. The apparent conceptual tension appears to require a rethinking of 
sexual and reproductive violence charges in international law and a reflection on 
judicial biases that may persist regarding CBOW. 

Approaching the topic of reducing the vulnerability of CBOW through the lens 
of securitisation has facilitated a break-down of where we stand in terms of the 
acknowledgement of their plight at the international level, and comparison to 
child soldiers has facilitated the deduction of the above implications for a success- 
ful prioritisation of CBOW in policy and law. Successful securitisation might mean 
that CBOW receive more humanitarian and legal support, but that does not come 
without peril. The speech acts necessary for securitisation can perpetuate a singu- 
lar narrative.” The securitisation of child recruitment, for example, has arguably 
over-emphasised an image of war-affected children in the global south as passive 
victims. Criminal proceedings may reproduce these harmful victim narratives.” In 
order to avoid this, scholars are increasingly pushing towards recognising the 
agency of child soldiers.’ 
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Suggestions for a way forward 


The following seven points provide a summary of the above discussion and sugges- 
tions for sensible future considerations of CBOW in international policy and law. 


1. 


Children have been born of war throughout history and in many (but not all) 
cases they have suffered from varying degrees of discrimination and stigma- 
tisation due to their supposed association with a military enemy, usually 
through their biological fathers, as research has documented. Yet, there ap- 
pears to be a lack of foundational knowledge on the experiences and needs 
of CBOW among international policy makers and in international tribunals. 
In future policy and legal action considering CBOW, salient parties should con- 
sider the existing knowledge of researchers and civil society and CBOW acti- 
vists and interest groups before commissioning new studies, to avoid a repro- 
duction of existing knowledge. 

Law is for the most part still inconsiderate of CBOW, but some CBOW have con- 
sidered law to address experiences of discrimination.” While there are some 
examples of legal acknowledgement of CBOW in national jurisdictions and in- 
ternational law, there is no coherent approach yet. Also, scholarship has not 
reached a uniform conclusion on what legal responses to CBOW should look 
like. Recognising CBOW’s legal consciousness and their own legal mobilisation 
efforts could provide valuable direction for sensible institutionalised ap- 
proaches. 

Bringing CBOW increasingly into the focus of policy and legal initiatives at the 
international level can have positive implications, such as reducing the vulner- 
ability of CBOW and providing tangible support, but it can also have negative 
ones. Public narratives on victim groups can have re-stigmatising or stereotyp- 
ing effects, and legal mechanisms can contribute to constructing such harmful 
narratives. Recognising CBOW’s agency - their ability and right to control and 
shape their own story — can be key to avoiding singular narratives and to ach- 
ieving victim-centric policy and legal prioritisation.’” As an example of this, in 
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the legal sphere, active participation by CBOW in proceedings, and not only 
passive consideration at the reparations stage, could be considered. 

4. Converging CBOW with other groups, such as child soldiers or victim-survivors 
of conflict-related sexual violence, as several policy makers have done, as dis- 
cussed above, has created unhelpful shortcuts misrepresenting CBOW. Instead, 
a recognition of the autonomy of CBOW’s experiences aside from their con- 
nectedness with other groups such as survivors of conflict-related sexual vio- 
lence and child soldiers might be more helpful. 

5. Several scholars have discussed the statutory incompatibility of the needs of 
CBOW and those of survivors of conflict-related violence, and the above anal- 
ysis has shown that the ICC has produced deliberations affirming this view. 
The conceptualisation of reproductive violence in international criminal law 
and the inferences drawn about CBOW on this basis might have to be studied 
and re-thought in order to accommodate both groups without producing harm- 
ful narratives or limitations for the latter. 

6. As indicated above, international policy and justice are focusing on children 
born from conflict-related sexual violence instead of CBOW, which also in- 
cludes children born from consensual or subsistence relationships between 
a civilian and an opposing military parent. The focus on survivors of rape 
and their children has constructed conception by rape as harm. This concep- 
tualisation might be re-stigmatising for the concerned CBOW, and it disregards 
the source of struggle of many of these children: their treatment after concep- 
tion. As mentioned above, research has shown that CBOW conceived in con- 
sensual relationships can suffer discrimination and stigmatisation as severe 
or even more severe than children born of rape. It appears that not the 
mode of conception itself but the patriarchal associations with their concep- 
tion and parentage lead to their suffering and ostracization. In light of this, 
an informed discussion on the terminology and scope of the concept of 
CBOW is needed in international policy and law. 

7. The role of international criminal law should be conceptualised in light of all 
previous points in discussions on whether the law or its application needs to 
be developed to recognise the humanity of CBOW. Prosecutorial justice should 
be a complementary step toward other forms of transitional justice and hu- 
manitarian measures. 


Conclusion 


Child soldiers experienced a re-constitution of norms closely linked to securitising 
language, framing first themselves and later their recruitment as a threat to com- 
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munities, nations, and the global conscious. Targeted interventions established the 
human rights concerns of these children on the international agenda, culminating 
in the prohibition of the recruitment of children under international criminal law. 
Today, child soldiers are no longer seen as security threats; instead, practices of 
recruiting child soldiers are.'°' CBOW have faced securitising public narratives 
of a similarly villainising nature, but as the above discussion showed, at least chil- 
dren born of conflict-related sexual violence have become subject to initial protec- 
tion attempts in policy and law. 

The images put forward of war-affected children influence if and what kind of 
policy and legal responses are adopted regarding those children.*” This chapter 
discussed the role of criminal justice within the process of framing war-affected 
children, demonstrating in both cases the relevance of careful legal consideration 
to establish the vulnerabilities of these children as priorities on the international 
agenda. It is argued that especially for changing attitudes and norms and embed- 
ding items on the agenda at the highest levels of global governance, international 
justice can be invaluable. For child soldiers, legal recognition has contributed to 
the institutionalisation of a shift in narrative, framing them as victims eligible 
for protection instead of dangerous villains. 

Reducing the debate around the interests of war-affected children to a ques- 
tion of law, however, would be too simple. Juridified responses to human rights cri- 
ses can be important or even imperative, but they do not come without limitations 
for the concerned victim-survivors.’™ The comparison of child soldiers and CBOW 
allowed for a discussion of implications for successfully regarding the latter in pol- 
icy and law and suggestions for a sustainable way forward. 

Successful securitisation - in this case, prioritising the human rights concerns 
of war-affected children — and the measures adopted in response does not abolish 
the recruitment of children and the suffering of CBOW altogether. But it can con- 
tribute to shaping society’s perception of these children and facilitate support. In 
this process, criminal justice plays an essential role. As such, legal recognition has 
the potential to surface forgotten groups of war-affected children, thereby reduc- 
ing their vulnerability, but it is advisable to embark on this journey with care. 
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School Transition Expectations of 
Newcomer Pupils in Germany: A Pilot 
Evaluation of a Summer Programme 


Since 2015, over two million people have sought refuge and asylum in Germany.’ 
Between January and August of 2022, the total number of first-time asylum-seeker 
applicants included close to 50,000 children under 18 years of age, which consti- 
tutes 42.9% of the total number of applications submitted to the German Federal 
Office for Migration and Refugees [Bundesamt für Migration und Flüchtlinge]. 
About half of those children (21.6%) were under the age of four. As a result of 
the large scale of this migration, newcomer pupils have faced challenges in access- 
ing quality educational services. There are no reliable estimates of how many new- 
comer children and youth are enrolled in German schools. The Expert Council on 
Integration and Migration [Sachverständigenrat für Integration und Migration] es- 
timates that about 130,000 refugee children and youth entered the German school 
system between January 2015 and March 2018.” These newcomer pupils will con- 
tinue to enter the school system in the future, which will significantly impact on 
the school system’s resources and infrastructure. Research has documented chal- 
lenges and needs related to providing quality education to newcomer pupils in 
Germany. Differing language backgrounds and related communication difficulties, 
and the fluctuation of newcomer pupils due to frequent changes of residence or 
deportation, are challenges in establishing supportive relationships with newcom- 


Note: We are grateful to the pupils and educators who participated in this project. The development 
and implementation of the Huckepack summer programme in 2020 was supported by the UBS Optimus 
Foundation. The implementation in 2022 was supported by the Auf!leben program, funded by the Ger- 
man Children and Youth Foundation. 


1 See Bundesamt für Migration und Flüchtlinge, “Aktuelle Zahlen, August 2022. Tabelle, Diagramme, 
Erläuterungen,” Bundesamt für Migration und Flüchtlinge (Berlin), accessed December 19, 2022, 
https:/www.bamf.de/SharedDocs/Anlagen/DE/Statistik/AsylinZahlen/aktuelle-zahlen-august-2022.pdf. 
2 See Bundesamt für Migration und Flüchtlinge, “Aktuelle Zahlen”. 

3 See Sachverständigenrat Deutscher Stiftungen für Integration und Migration, “Schule als Sack- 
gasse? Jugendliche Flüchtlinge an segregierten Schulen. 2018,” accessed December 19, 2022, 
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er pupils and their parents.* The high level of commitment of educators and coop- 
eration with organisations offering extracurricular and out-of-school activities are 
important and beneficial in working with newcomer pupils.° 

Many newcomer pupils have particular emotional needs due to their stressful 
journeys. Symptoms such as anxiety, insecurity, attention and concentration prob- 
lems, aggression, and depression impact everyday school life.” Furthermore, previ- 
ous research has framed the process of entering formal education in a host society 
as a transition process in which children must negotiate multiple intersecting tran- 
sitions (e.g., in family, friendships, community, and across language settings) that 
connect their home culture with the culture of the new school environment.? Mi- 
gration, be it voluntarily or involuntarily, can be perceived as a significant geo- 
graphical but also psychological transition from one’s home to another, potentially 
very foreign one. Moreover, transitions within the rigid structure of the school sys- 
tem pose additional challenges. Children must overcome the segregation between 
primary and secondary school and adapt to new structures, educational pro- 
grammes, and social demands. Children may experience the transition from one 
school level to the next as an important shift, which might cause tension and anxi- 
ety.’ According to research by Nauck and Genoni in schools in the European 
Union,'° positive experiences of transition between educational levels, meaning 


4 See Juliane Karakayali et al., “Forschungsbericht ‘Solidarität im Wandel?’/ein Forschungs-Inter- 
ventions-Cluster des Berliner Instituts fiir empirische Integrations- und Migrationsforschung 
(BIM). Kapitel 12: Die Beschulung neu zugewanderter und gefliichteter Kinder in Berlin. Praxis 
und Herausforderungen, Humboldt Universitat zu Berlin,” accessed December 19, 2022, accessed 
April 12, 2023, https:/(digital.zlb.de/viewer/resolver?urn=urn:nbn:de:kobv:109—1-13840554. 

5 See Karakayali et al., “Forschungsbericht.” 

6 See Lutine de Wal Pastoor, “The mediational role of schools in supporting psychosocial transi- 
tions among unaccompanied young refugees upon resettlement in Norway,” Jnternational Journal 
of Educational Development 41 (2015), accessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1016/j.ijedudev.2014.10.009. 
7 See Lauritz R. F. Müller et al., “1-year follow-up of the mental health and stress factors in asylum- 
seeking children and adolescents resettled in Germany,” BMC Public Health 19 (2019), accessed De- 
cember 19, 2022, doi:10.1186/512889—019—7263—6. 

8 See Julie Larran, Isabell Schuster and Sascha Hein, “The feasibility of implementing autism in- 
tervention methods in formal education settings welcoming refugee and asylum-seeking children: 
A systematic review of the literature,” New Directions for Child and Adolescent Development 179 
(2021): 7-28, accessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1002/cad.20449. 

9 See Stig Broström, “Communication and continuity in the transition from kindergarten to 
school,” in Transitions in the Early Years, ed. Aline-Wendy Dunlop, and Hilary Fabian (London: 
Routledge, 2002), 76-87. 

10 SeeBernhard Nauck and Andreas Genoni, “Status transition in the educational system and well- 
being of migrant adolescents in cross-national comparison,” Zeitschrift für Erziehungswissenschaft 
22 (2019): 47-69, accessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1007/s11618-019-00887-z. 
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that the child sees the transition challenge as manageable, are critical for children. 
In contrast, negative experiences of transition can produce lasting adverse effects. 
This is particularly significant for children from families with migrant back- 
grounds, putting them at risk, for instance, of dropping out of school." Mackenzie 
et al. classify the potential challenges encountered in the transition from primary 
to secondary education into two groups: (1) Academic challenges (e.g., larger 
schools, different teacher expectations, and increased pressure); and (2) social 
challenges (e.g., higher need for social acceptance with the onset of adolescence 
and having to form new social groups).** Newcomer pupils arguably face a greater 
risk of being overwhelmed by the transition because they experience more signif- 
icant difficulties than their native counterparts and may face additional difficulties 
such as language barriers, discrimination, and lack of resources.” A study conduct- 
ed with pupils in Berlin during the transition from primary to secondary school 
found that children will cope better with this critical life event if they can antici- 
pate the new demands and requirements.'* This knowledge gives them a greater 
sense of well-being and resilience during the transition experience. Based on 
these observations, this study aimed to analyse how programmes for newcomer 
pupils may support their transition from primary to secondary school. Specifically, 
we conducted a pilot evaluation of a summer programme (Huckepack) aimed at 
supporting newcomer pupils before their transition from primary to secondary 
school in Germany. 


11 See Rimantas Dumčius et al., “Study on the effective use of early childhood education and care 
in preventing early school leaving. Final report N° EAC/17/2012,” (Publications Office of the Euro- 
pean Union: Luxembourg, 2014), accessed December 19, 2022, http://archive.erisee.org/sites/de 
fault/files/Study%200n%20the%20effective%20use%200f%20ECEC%20in%20preventing%20early% 
20school%20leaving_FINAL%20REPORT_0.pdf. 

12 See Erin Mackenzie, Anne McMaugh and Kerry-Ann O’Sullivan, “Perceptions of primary to sec- 
ondary school transitions: challenge or threat,” Issues in Educational Research 22 (2012): 298-314, 
accessed December 19, 2022, https://search.informit.org/doi/abs/10.3316/aeipt.195502. 

13 See Frances Rice, Norah Frederickson and Joanna Seymour, “Assessing pupil concerns about 
transition to secondary school,” British Journal of Educational Psychology 81 (2011): 244-63, ac- 
cessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1348/000709910X519333. 

14 See Henrike Knoppick et al., “Das subjektive Erleben des Übergangs in die weiterführende 
Schule. Die Bedeutung der Antizipation für die Bewältigung dieses kritischen Lebensereignisses,” 
Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Psychologie 48 (2016): 129-143, accessed 
December 19, 2022, doi:10.1026/0049-8637/a000152. 
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The “Huckepack” programme 


Huckepack is a summer programme for newcomer pupils developed by the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee (IRC) in collaboration with Teach First Germany in 
2020.'° The German word Huckepack translates into “piggyback” and underlines 
the programme’s focus on offering a safe space to learn with and from others. 
Huckepack is designed to be implemented all day over two weeks during the 
school break. The programme addresses several gaps pertaining to the transition 
to secondary school. First, one such gap is the general lack of responsibility of 
school authorities for pupils after they have completed elementary school and 
are not yet enrolled in secondary school. There is little to no communication be- 
tween both schools, particularly over the summer holidays, when pupils are left 
without support and their parents may not know how to navigate the German ed- 
ucation system. Second, because newcomer pupils may benefit from opportunities 
for social-emotional learning, Huckepack focuses on promoting pupils’ social-emo- 
tional skills, such as perspective-taking, self-awareness, and setting personal goals 
related to the transition to secondary school. This includes mindfulness activities, 
games, routines, and rituals in which the children experience an environment de- 
signed to help them feel safe to practice their skills with peers and caring adults. 
Huckepack is based on the IRC’s flagship programme, the Refugee Youth Summer 
Academy (RYSA).'® In an internal evaluation of IRC’s 2018 RYSA, pupils showed 
gains in academic performance in several school subjects, including social studies 
(+34%), math (+13%), and English (+9 %). 

A day in the programme typically looked like this: Children arrived at the 
school between 8:00 and 8:30 am. Every day started with breakfast in each learn- 
ing group, and afterwards children participated in an energizer activity or a mind- 
fulness exercise. The focus of the daily activities was on e-learning in 2020 and on 
physical activity in 2022. The afternoons were dedicated to exploring talents and 


15 Teach First Germany is a not-for-profit organisation providing education to socio-economically 
disadvantaged pupils to support their transition into the German education system. To achieve this 
aim, Teach First Fellows are working at schools for two years while receiving supervision and pro- 
fessional development by Teach First. Fellows are university graduates from different backgrounds 
and disciplines. See https:/wwwiteachfirst.de/ueber-uns/, accessed April 12, 2023. 

16 The RYSA program is a six-week pop-up school in the United States (US). Students from grades 1 
through 12 (high school) are invited to participate. The focus is on English language skills, mathe- 
matics, social science, and social-emotional learning. All students who have not previously attend- 
ed a US school also receive a school readiness curriculum. Compared to RYSA, Huckepack has a 
stronger emphasis on social-emotional learning and on the transition from primary to secondary 
school. 
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building self-confidence. At the end of the afternoon, the children and adults came 
together for a final activity where everyone could share their feedback before the 
children headed home. One day a week was reserved for trips to the children’s im- 
mediate surroundings so that they could explore their neighbourhood. 
Huckepack is based on a theory of change, a set of methodological standards 
for conducting a theory-driven evaluation of the links between programme activ- 
ities and intended outcomes.” The programme developers created the theory of 
change and it outlines the key inputs, outputs (i.e., immediate results of the pro- 
gramme activities needed to achieve the program outcomes), and outcomes (i.e., 
intended and unintended changes arising from the programme outputs) as they 
relate to the overarching goal to promote social-emotional skills of newcomer pu- 
pils in preparation for the transition into secondary school. Outcomes include pu- 
pils’ study skills (e. g., improved German language skills; age-appropriate/skill-sen- 
sitive input), social-emotional skills (e.g., coping with stress; perseverance/self- 
confidence), and school readiness (e.g., self-regulated learning). Importance was 
placed on ensuring that children were able and motivated to attend the program 
and that caregivers understood the programme’s benefits and were both suppor- 
tive and involved in the programme (e.g., arranging for transportation). Primary 
schools were informed about the goals of the program as well. Pupils were encour- 
aged to form positive relationships with adults and peers to improve their self-es- 
teem and self-confidence to cope with the challenges and opportunities of transi- 
tioning to secondary school. In 2022, the programme developers refined and 
expanded this theory of change to focus more specifically on physical activity, 
healthy habits, and mindfulness. These areas emerged as particularly requested 
by pupils according to anecdotal evidence during the implementation phase in 
2020. Including these areas is, therefore, sought to enhance the pupils’ acceptance 
of Huckepack. Expectations related to school transition remained a key aspect of 
the programme, as did self-esteem and peer relations. Huckepack encompasses 
various activities that allow pupils to reflect on their self-perceptions relating to 
the transition to secondary school, such as routinely reflecting on one’s progressive 
achievements. Appreciating all participating pupils’ strengths is a crucial compo- 
nent of the programme. Pupils were also encouraged to reflect on their educational 
aspirations and to discuss their goals with older pupils and educators/mentors. The 
scope and content of the Huckepack curriculum are similar to other summer en- 
richment programmes for newcomer pupils, particularly with programmes devel- 


17 See Erica Breuer et al., “Using theory of change to design and evaluate public health interven- 
tions: A systematic review,” Implementation Science 11 (2016): 1-17, accessed December 19, 2022, 
doi:10.1186/s13012-016-0422-6. 
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oped in the United States. The literature on summer enrichment programmes for 
newcomer children and youth in general (not specifically focusing on the school 
transition), while based only on qualitative studies, generally has described posi- 
tive results. For instance, the Gateway Summer Enrichment Academy is a four- 
week programme for refugee youth and other English learners and their families.” 
The programme comprises an academic component and an enrichment compo- 
nent that includes activities in science, technology, engineering, and mathematics, 
sports activities like Zumba, music, and a drama programme. Attention is paid to 
parent outreach (e.g., by calling them once a week) and offering parent training 
sessions to provide information about the school system. Another qualitative 
study in Massachusetts reported that the programme helped to form trusting rela- 
tionships with the parents.” The pupils expressed their desire to feel like they 
were part of something, and the programme created a sense of community and 
connectedness among the participants. 

Another study implemented a summer enrichment programme with 218 sec- 
ondary newcomer pupils with limited or interrupted formal education in 20 dis- 
tricts of New England in the USA.” The four-week programme included an academ- 
ic component (science and math, projects and presentations, English, science, and 
social studies classes) and an enrichment component (drama, dance, taekwondo, 
and science, implemented with another local non-profit partner). The qualitative 
analysis of focus groups with teachers, parents, and programme and district lead- 
ers, as well as academic and enrichment class observations, indicated that the pro- 
gramme served as a bridge between families and their district. The authors found 
stronger relationships between English language learners, teachers, and communi- 
ty-based organisations. Moreover, the authors concluded that the programme sup- 
ported gains in English proficiency and, in addition to the academic component, 
addressed the socio-emotional needs of secondary newcomer students.” 

Although the studies cited above all claim to have recorded positive effects, 
this rather optimistic picture has yet to be substantiated by quantitative data in 
which measurable characteristics preferably of a large sample of pupils can be sys- 
tematically compared before and after the completion of such a programme. To 
our knowledge, Huckepack is the first summer programme focusing on supporting 
newcomer pupils in the transition from primary to secondary school. Compared to 
other programmes, which focus on promoting language proficiency and academic 
skills, Huckepack emphasises supporting newcomer pupils’ social-emotional needs. 
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The present evaluation of Huckepack 


There needs to be more research on evidence-based programmes and approaches 
to providing supportive structures for newcomer children and their families as 
they transition from primary to secondary school. Therefore, we sought to answer 
the following research question: To what extent can a summer programme support 
newcomer pupils’ transition from primary to secondary school? To answer that 
question, we had pupils fill in a questionnaire before and after participating in 
the programme. Here, we report on two pilot evaluations conducted in 2020 and 
2022. Both implementations of the programme took place in Germany. The 2020 
programme was implemented in a comprehensive school in Essen, a city in the 
state of North Rhine-Westphalia. In Essen, pupils transition from primary to sec- 
ondary school after the 4" grade. In 2022, the programme was implemented in 
Essen and Cottbus, a city in the state of Brandenburg. In Cottbus, secondary school 
starts after the 6" grade. The analysis showed no significant correlations between 
the outcome variables and pupils’ age. Therefore, the analysis combined samples 
from both locations. Both evaluations used a pre-post-test design in which children 
in the intervention group completed self-report measures before (first time point, 
T1) and after (second time point, T2) the programme. Based on the available liter- 
ature and the goals of the theory of change, we expected significant changes in pu- 
pils’ school transition expectations and, due to the focus on social-emotional learn- 
ing, secondary effects on pupils’ empathy, intercultural competence, motivation to 
learn, self-esteem, and well-being. Specifically, after participating in Huckepack, we 
expected that children, would perceive the transition to a new school as something 
to look forward to as it offered opportunities for personal, social, and academic 
growth. There was no control group in either 2020 or 2022 because no similar 
groups of pupils were available during the summer break. 


Sample and measures used in the study 


In 2020, 66 children (33 girls) attended Huckepack alongside 16 trained educators. 
Four groups were divided into two cohorts (eight groups in total). The first cohort 
participated in weeks one and two; the second participated in weeks three and 
four. Each of the eight groups consisted of six to ten children. All children took 
part at in least seven out of ten days. Thirty-four children (52%) attended on all 
days of the two-week programme; 16 children took part for four weeks. Thirty- 
one children were not born in Germany, and German was not their primary family 
language. Parents indicated 16 different countries of birth for their children and 17 
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different home languages. The main spoken languages besides German were Ara- 
bic, Turkish, and Farsi. The sample for this study comprised 50 pupils (23 girls) be- 
tween nine and twelve years of age (average 10.37 years) whose parents provided 
their permission to participate in the research project. Of those, 48 pupils partici- 
pated in T1, and 43 in T2. In 2022, 47 children participated in the evaluation, of 
which only 16 (eight girls) had data available at T1 and T2. Thus, while in 2020, 
a total of 43 pupils provided data we could use to probe mean changes over 
time, in 2022, the corresponding number was only 16. 

Several self-report questionnaires were used to assess the children’s outcomes 
before and after participating in Huckepack. Detailed information about all mea- 
sures is presented in Table 1. 


The implementation of Huckepack and data 
collection procedures 


Huckepack was implemented twice - in 2020 as well as in 2022. The school boards 
and the local youth welfare offices supported the programme. In 2020, the IRC im- 
plemented the programme with “Fellows” from Teach First Germany. Teach First 
Germany is an organisation that supports teachers (“Fellows”) in working with 
newcomer pupils in German schools. To ensure that the pupils could easily under- 
stand the items, the measures used in this study were reviewed and pre-tested by 
professionals of Teach First Germany, who teach German as a second language. The 
questionnaires were administered online using individual tablet devices (in 2020) 
or paper-pencil surveys (in 2022). For participation in the summer programme, pu- 
pils were recruited using flyers and brochures with information about Huckepack, 
which were disseminated with the help of local partners. In 2020, parents could 
access a registration form (through a OR code of an internet link) that could be fil- 
led out in nine different languages. In 2022, parents registered using an online 
form they received over email. Parental permission was obtained once parents 
had filled in the registration form. The study protocol was approved by the ethics 
review committee at the Freie Universität Berlin. 


Findings of the pilot evaluation of the Huckepack 
programme 


Data were analysed using SPSS 29. At the end of the programme in 2020, 81% (34 
out of 42) of the 2020 pupils and 62.5% (10 out of 16) of the 2022 pupils agreed or 
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strongly agreed that they had positive views on the social challenges related to the 
transition to secondary school, with a mean score > 4 on expectations regarding 
social challenges. What’s more, a total of 92.9% (39 out of 42) of the 2020 pupils, 
and 75% (12 out of 16) of the 2022 pupils agreed or strongly agreed that they 
had positive views on the academic challenges, with a mean score 2 4 on expect- 
ations regarding academic challenges. This finding indicates that the pupils had a 
positive expectation of the transition to secondary school and, on average, positive 
views of the challenges associated with this transition. In addition, at the closing 
session in 2020, 91.1% (41 out of 45) of the pupils agreed or strongly agreed that the 
adults in Huckepack took care of them and were responsive to their needs. Also, 
70.5% (31 out of 44) of the pupils agreed or strongly agreed that they could talk 
about their problems with adults, and 844% (38 out of 45) agreed or strongly 
agreed that they know who can help when they have problems at school. While 
the percentages cited above may indicate that the programme was perceived as 
a safe and responsive place, they do not provide conclusive information about 
its effects. 

We then analysed descriptive statistics of the main outcome measures. There 
were no statistically significant gender differences. In both 2020 and 2022, pupils 
generally reported high mean scores (i. e., above 4) across all outcomes at T1 except 
for extrinsic motivation to learn and social awareness, both of which are, however, 
over the response scale’s midpoint of three. Following descriptive/preliminary 
analyses, the main aim of our study was to probe mean changes over time in 
the outcome measures using a total of 14 paired t-tests, respectively eight tests in 
2020 and six in 2022. As shown in Table 2, the t-test generally did not indicate 
that participation in the Huckepack programme had the effects that we anticipat- 
ed. In 2020, out of the eight changes in means between T1 and T2 that we expected, 
only one was statistically significant, in 2022 zero out of six. 

Regarding the significant change over time, in 2020 the participating pupils re- 
ported higher levels of perceived academic challenges at T2 compared to T1, i.e., 
they were looking forward to the new academic demands. However, the magnitude 
of this effect was small. No significant effects were found for perceived social chal- 
lenges, self-esteem, intercultural competence, empathy subscales, and extrinsic 
learning motivation. In 2022, none of the six outcomes significantly changed 
from T1 to T2. For example, neither of the two school transition expectations 
changed substantially. 

Table 3 shows bivariate correlations between school transition expectations 
and social-emotional outcomes. In both years, perceived social and academic chal- 
lenges were highly correlated. Moreover, social and academic challenges showed 
positive and statistically significant correlations with most outcomes. Extrinsic mo- 
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tivation to learn was the only construct unrelated to both aspects of school transi- 
tion expectations. 


Anticipation, strengths and concerns related to 
school transition 


The analysis of answers to the three open-ended questions in 2022 provided qual- 
itative data that indicated that newcomer pupils were mostly looking forward to 
meeting new peers and making new friends in their new school (21 answers). 
They also anticipated engaging with new teachers (5 answers) and school subjects 
(10 answers). Four pupils mentioned that they hoped not to be involved in conflicts 
at the new school. Other answers pertained to working with new schoolbooks, hav- 
ing fun, and going on school trips. When asked about their strengths that they 
could use in their new school, the majority of pupils (27 answers) referred to 
school subjects (e.g., mathematics) and related skills. Few children highlighted 
their motivation (2 answers) and social skills (3 answers). Finally, the pupils who 
indicated concerns related to their new school primarily mentioned bullying 
and conflicts (6 answers), lack of friends (3 answers), negligible German language 
skills (3 answers), and little or no support from their teachers (2 answers) as some 
of their concerns. Even if the open-ended answers cannot be used to evaluate the 
programme’s effect, they gave an insight into the thoughts and reflections of some 
of the pupils who participated. 


Discussion of the findings of the Huckepack 
evaluation 


The main aim of this study was to evaluate the summer programme Huckepack 
aimed at supporting newcomer pupils before transitioning from primary to sec- 
ondary school in Germany. Huckepack is a two-week extracurricular summer pro- 
gram developed and implemented by the International Rescue Committee in 2020 
and 2022. Using a pre-post-test design, and comparisons of mean scores at T1 and 
T2 through ttest, we found that participation in the programme neither in 2020 
nor in 2022 led to many statistically significant increases in the outcomes. However, 
perceived academic challenges rose significantly among the children who partici- 
pated in 2020. This finding shows that children held positive views of the challeng- 
es associated with the school transition, including that they anticipated that the 
tasks in their new school would be fun and engaging, that they would learn 
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many new things, and that they would be able to show what they could truly do. In 
contrast, perceived social challenges (e. g., looking forward to a new school because 
they will be able to talk to and play with nice kids) did not change while partici- 
pating in Huckepack. In the second iteration of the programme in 2022, no signifi- 
cant changes emerged at T2 compared to the ratings at T1 before the beginning of 
the programme. However, pupils reported higher levels of social awareness and 
well-being, specifically a positive outlook on their future, after participating in 
Huckepack. However, these increases were overall small and not statistically signif- 
icant. Even if our results generally failed to indicate the expected positive effects of 
Huckepack, some findings may give direction for future research. Due to their pos- 
itive correlations with school transition expectations, self-esteem, social aware- 
ness, and well-being could be promising entry points to supporting the transition 
process of newcomer pupils. 

To our knowledge, Huckepack is the first summer programme focusing on 
supporting newcomer pupils in the transition from primary to secondary school. 
Thus, this study addresses, in part, the crucial gap in research on evidence-based 
programmes and approaches to providing supportive structures for newcomer 
children and their families as they transition within the German school system. 
Responsiveness to the needs of newcomer pupils is essential in light of vulnerabil- 
ities related to potential experiences of stress and trauma during the migration 
process.'* Irrespective of the results of the t-tests, the high retention rate and 
the anecdotal feedback from participating pupils indicate that Huckepack provided 
a safe space for social-emotional learning. Working with small groups of pupils 
was another strength in ensuring a high retention rate. Working closely with new- 
comer pupils over several weeks is probably important as a safe space for social- 
emotional learning.'” 


Strengths and limitations of the study 


The study had several key strengths. First, the instruments were pre-tested and 
adapted by teachers who teach German as a second language, allowing for the 
questionnaire to be easily understood by the pupils. The data also indicated that 


18 See Lutine de Wal Pastoor, “The mediational role of schools in supporting psychosocial transi- 
tions among unaccompanied young refugees upon resettlement in Norway,” International Journal 
of Educational Development 41 (2015), accessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1016/j.ijedudev.2014.10.009. 
19 See Pia R. Britto et al., “Pathways to a more peaceful and sustainable world: The transformative 
power of children in families,” Development and Psychopathology 33 (2021): 409-420, accessed De- 
cember 19, 2022, doi:10.1017/S0954579420000681. 
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pupils had no major problems in completing the questionnaire. Second, the ques- 
tionnaires were administered in an anonymous and trustworthy environment. 
Also, the pupils seemed to enjoy completing the survey using tablet devices. 
Third, most of the pupils who provided data at both T1 and T2, i.e., 43 in 2020 
and 16 in 2022 respectively, responded to all questions, with only few data missing. 
Together, these observations may indicate that the study design was generally well 
perceived and pupils were able to use the tablet devices with ease. 

Some limitations were evident. First, the reliability (i.e., internal consisten- 
cies) of some scales (e.g., extrinsic motivation to learn) at the first measurement 
point was only acceptable. Additional research is needed to examine the psycho- 
metric properties of all scales to bolster confidence in interpreting the programme 
effects. Second, only self-reported measures were employed, and the mean scores 
of the scales were generally high (means 2 4). This might indicate a social desira- 
bility bias, a general problem with self-report measures. Thus, future projects 
should include observational and behavioural measures to comprehensively exam- 
ine programme effectiveness using multiple methods and informants. Moreover, 
the lack of a control group limits confidence that the observed gains were related 
to Huckepack rather than general developmental processes. A randomised control- 
led trial may shed light on the causal impact of Huckepack on newcomer pupils’ 
academic and social-emotional skills. The small sample sizes, particularly in 
2022, are another limitation, which also limits the generalisation of the findings. 
Therefore, larger samples are needed to increase confidence in the study’s find- 
ings. In addition, the test-retest method without a control group presents several 
weaknesses, especially over a short course of time, as in the present study. Al- 
though this method enables one to appraise mean differences over time, it is 
based on the assumption that the measured constructs do not change. Also, the 
participants may be familiar with the items at the second measurement, which 
may affect their responses. Hence, additional methods, such as qualitative inter- 
views, should be used in future research. Finally, the differences in school systems 
in both federal states hinder the possibility of directly comparing and contrasting 
the pupils’ outcomes across study sites. 


Conclusion 


Summer programmes that offer opportunities for academic and social-emotional 
learning, and that are culturally responsive to the needs of newcomer pupils 
may have the potential to provide much-needed psychosocial support during peri- 
ods of transition. Being able to learn and test one’s skills in a safe space with car- 
ing adults and peers is the foundation of Huckepack. The COVID-19 pandemic from 
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2020 to 2022 had a substantial impact on learning and well-being. Even though pri- 
mary schools opened up before the implementation of Huckepack and managed to 
create a sense of a “normal” classroom setting right before the summer holidays, it 
was overwhelming for many children to deal with their school and social life in 
times of the pandemic. In part due to the pandemic, many children reported 
that they did not have the chance to see and visit their new school before the tran- 
sition. Due to the small samples and the pre-post-test design, the general lack of 
statistically significant findings of this pilot evaluation is by no means conclusive. 
More studies using a similar design, although with much larger samples and con- 
trol groups in place, are needed. Also, more in-depth, qualitative methods could be 
used to appraise the experiences of newcomer pupils during their participation in 
Huckepack. Using such methods would also allow for a more thorough understand- 
ing of the value of Huckepack after the transition to secondary school. Two possi- 
ble entry points for such qualitative research are self-esteem, social awareness, 
and well-being, given the pupils’ self-reported (non-significant) growth in these 
areas. 
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Table 1: Scales used to assess children’s outcomes before (T1) and after (T2) participating in Huckepack 


in 2020 and 2022. 


Construct Scale Subscale and Cronbach's Cronbach’s Sample 
number of items a at T1 aatT2 example items 
2020: Social chal- “When I think of 
lenges subscale: 4 0.86 0.81 the fact that I will 
items go to a new 
school next year 
then I look for- 
ward to it be- 
l 2022: SOGA chal- 0.94 0.95 cause I will be 
Impending Tran- lenges: 6 items able to talk to and 
Schon sition to Second- play with nice 
transition ary school Per: kids.” 
À ceived as a 
expectations Challenge and 2020: Academic “When I think of 
Threat (ITCT)?? challenges: 5 0.74 0.77 the fact that I will 
items go to a new 
school next year 
then I look for- 
2022: Academic ward to it be- 
challenges: 8 0.93 0.95 cause the new 
items tasks will be fun 
for me.” 
2020: “If my mother is 
Affective Empa- 0.55 0.73 happy, I also feel 
Empathy Ques- thy: 7 items happy.” 
tionnaire for Chil- 2020: “When a friend is 
Empathy dren and Adoles- Cognitive Empa- 0.71 0.81 angry, I tend to 
cents (EmQue- thy: 5 items know why.” 
cA)” a 
2020: “If a friend is sad, 
Prosocial Motiva- 0.56 0.88 I like to comfort 
tion: 6 items him.” 


20 Ulrike Sirsch, “The impending transition from primary to secondary school: Challenge or 
threat?” International Journal of Behavioral Development 27 (2003): 385-295, accessed December 
19, 2022, doi:10.1080/01650250344000082. 
21 Sandy Overgaauw et al., “Assessing empathy across childhood and adolescence: Validation of 
the empathy questionnaire for children and adolescents (EmQue-CA),” Frontiers in Psychology 8 
(2017): 1-9. doi:10.3389/fpsyg.201700870. 
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Table 1: Scales used to assess children’s outcomes before (T1) and after (T2) participating in Huckepack 
in 2020 and 2022. (Continued) 


Construct Scale Subscale and Cronbach’s Cronbach’s Sample 
number of items a at T1 aatT2 example items 


Multimodal Inter- 


cultural Compe- 2020: “It’s fun for me to 
Intercultural com- tence Measure 22 interact with peo- 
. Motivation: 6 0.90 0.87 
petence for Adolescents in items ple from other 
Culturally Diverse cultures.” 
Societies” 
Too low Too low 
2020: inei å 
ME therefore therefore Extrinsic motiva- 
Academic Fr subscale not subscale not tion: “I work and 
Motivation to- Self-Regulation ton: 5 items used used study at school 
ward learning Questionnaire because I want to 
(SRQ-A)” 2020: learn new 
Extrinsic motiva- 0.57 0.67 things.” 
tion: 4 items 


2020: 0.63 2020: 0.70 


Children’s Gener- *T am proud of 


Self-est 4 it 
N al Self-Esteem” SETIS 2022: 0.78 2022: 0.94 myself.” 
“In the last 2 
Student self-re- =. a ER 
rt of social and 2022: i i 
Social awareness PO} OT Soci! an 0.65 0.79 fully did you listen 


emotional com- 5 items 


: to other people’s 
petencies” peop 


points of view?” 


22 Miriam Schwarzenthal, Linda P. Juang, Maja K. Schachner, and Fons J. R van de Vijver, “A multi- 
modal measure of cultural intelligence for adolescents growing up in culturally diverse societies,” 
International Journal of Intercultural Relations 72 (2019): 109-121, accessed December 19, 2022, 
doi:10.1016/j.ijintre1.2019.07.007. 

23 Florian H. Müller, Barbara Hanfstingl, and Irina Andreitz, “Skalen zur motivationalen Regula- 
tion beim Lernen von Schülerinnen und Schülern. Adaptierte und ergänzte Version des Academic 
Self-Regulation Questionnaire nach Ryan und Connell,” Alpen-Adria-Universität (2007), accessed 
December 19, 2022, https:/ius.aau.at/wp-content/uploads/2016/01/IUS_Forschungsbericht_1_Motiva- 
tionsskalen.pdf. 

24 Ulrike Ravens-Sieberer and Monika Bullinger, “Assessing health related quality of life in chroni- 
cally ill children with the German KINDL: First psychometric and content-analytical results,” Qual- 
ity of Life Research 7 (1998): 399-407, accessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1023/A:1008853819715. 

25 Martin R. West, Katie Buckley, Sara Bartolino Krachman, and Noah Bookman, “Development 
and implementation of student social-emotional surveys in the CORE Districts.” Journal of Applied 
Developmental Psychology 55 (2018): 119-129, accessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1016/j.app- 
dev.2017.06.001. 
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Table 1: Scales used to assess children’s outcomes before (T1) and after (T2) participating in Huckepack 
in 2020 and 2022. (Continued) 


Construct Scale Subscale and Cronbach’s Cronbach’s Sample 
number of items a at T1 aatT2 example items 
2022: 
Stirling Positive Emotion- 0.84 0.93 
Children’s Well- al State: 5 items “Tve been feeling 
Well-being ; cheerful about 
being 2022: things.” 
26 gs. 
Scale Positive Outlook: 0.87 0.96 
7 items 


(1) “What are you 
looking forward 
to when you think 
of going to a new 
school?” 

(2) “Which of 


t th 
Developed by your strengths 


Open-ended 2022: (things that you 
i the study ; 
questions 3 questions can do well) can 
authors : 
you use in your 
new school?” 


(3) “Which con- 
cerns do you 
have when you 
think of going to 
a new school?” 


Notes. With the exception of the well-being measure, all responses were made on a five-point scale 
ranging from one (strongly disagree) to five (strongly agree), and responses were averaged across the 
items to create the respective subscales. For well-being, response options ranged from one (never) to 
five (almost always) for positive emotional state and from one (strongly disagree) to five (strongly agree) 
for positive outlook. 


26 Ian Liddle and Greg F. A. Carter, “Emotional and psychological well-being in children: the de- 
velopment and validation of the Stirling Children’s Well-being Scale,” Educational Psychology in 
Practice 31 (2015): 174-185, accessed December 19, 2022, doi:10.1080/02667363.2015.1008409. 
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Table 3: Correlations between the outcome measures at T1 


School transition: perceived School transition: perceived 


social challenges academic challenges 
School transition: perceived 0.75*** (0.75***) 
social challenges 
Self-esteem 0.39** (0.68***) 0.43** (0.79***) 
Intercultural competence 0.37* 0:53*** 
Affective empathy 0.25 0.35* 
Cognitive empathy 0.17 0.34* 
Prosocial motivation 0.54*** 0.61*** 
Extrinsic motivation to learn -0.13 -0.11 
Social awareness (0.54***) (0.57***) 


Notes. Pearson’s r correlation coefficients (n = 44-45) with estimates for 2022 in parentheses (n = 47). * 
p < 0.05, ** p < 0.01, *** p < 0.001. 
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